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Art. XXVI .—Tariffs or Eastern Chronogram. By C. J. 

RoditKRS, M.R.A.S. 

< 

It is well known that overy lot tor in the Persian alphabet 
has a numerical value. These values are perfectly con¬ 
ventional. They arc as follows:— 


1 = 1 

i.J = 

10 

J= 100 

or = 2 

u-f or lS = 

20 

o 

o 

II 

o 

II 

CO 

J = 

80 

^J>= 300 

J or = 4 

r = 

40 

<Jj or CJ = 400 

« = 5 

c; = 

50 

ej = 600 

CO 

It 

U" = 

60 

ri¬ 

ll 

05 

O 

o 

;orJ = 7 


70 

j= 700 

^ = 8 

(—a = 

80 

j>= 800 

lo = 9 

u" = 

90 

b= 900 




j^=1000 


The values are remeraberod by a series of words made 
np of all the letters following one another in the order 
of their numerical values. 
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ri6 TARlKHS OR EASTERN CnRONOGRAMS. 

No event takes place but its chronogram is made out. 
A sentence, or line of poetry, describing the event is 
concocted, so that if the numerical values of the letters 
in that sentence, or line of poCtrj'^, bo added together they 
will give the date of the event. Such a sentence is called 
a Sometimes the calculation of these tarlkhs is 

plain sailing enough, but at others it is very difficult, 
as the process is involved. We have to regard several 
sentences and words and expressions which have a poetical 
meaning given to them. Sometimes letters of certain words 
indicated have to be added, sometimes subtracted, sometimes 
multiplied. Eastern ingenuity is wonderful, and in nothing 
more so than in the manufacture of these chronograms. 
The births of great men, and their deaths, the accessions 
of kings, the completion of a mosque, or a city, the printing 
of a book, the founding of a city or its destruction or 
capture, everything has its chronogram. No wonder, then, 
that there are several collections of tarilihs exposed for 
sale in all the vernacular bookshops of Northern India. 
By far the best is one by Thomas William Beale, entitled 
^j\^\ Miftah nt Tinvdriktu “The Key to Chrono¬ 

grams,” not as in Elliot, vol. viii, “ The Key of History,” 
p. 441. It is a marvellous book. The text is all in 
Persian, and hence it is only readable by those acquainted 
with that language. It gives many hundreds of chrono¬ 
grams, and along with them explanations in Persian 
describing persons and events. And besides this it gives 
couplets on coins, and a variety of other information, 
biographical, historical, and geographical. It is a book 
that ought to be in every Oriental scholar’s library. There 
is a lithographed edition by Munshi Nawal Kishore, printed 
in 18ti8 A.n. 

Besides this, Maulvi Ghulilra Sarwar, of Lahore, wrote 
a book containing nothing else but tarikiis, all of his own 
invention. In 256 pages he gives over a thousand. They 
are not of much value, inasmuch as few of the sentences 
describe events, and hence help memory little. In coUec- 
tions of poetry tiirikhs find a place. As all, however, are 



TARIKHS OE EASTER:^ CHRONOGRAM!?!. 7M 

in Persian, few Englishmen read anything about them, 
and fewer still take the trouble to verify them by working 
them out. 

In English literature of the present day we have nothing 
which can compare with these Eastern tarll^s. In Spectator 
No. 60, Addison says: “ There is another near relation of 
the anagrams and acrostics, which is commonly called a 
chronogram. This kind of wit appears very often on many 
modern medals, especially those of Germany, where they 
represent in the inscription the year in which they were 
coined. Thus we see on a medal of Gustavus Adolphus 
the following words: ChrlstVs T)VX ergo trlVMphVs. 
If you take the pains to pfck the figures out of the several 
words, and range them in their proper order, you will find 
they amount to MDCXWVII or 1627, the year in which 
the medal was stamped; for as some of the letters dis¬ 
tinguish themselves from the rest, and pveytop their fellows, 
they are to be considered in a double capacity, both as 
letters and as figures. Your laborious German wits will 
turn over a whole dictionary for one of these ingenious 
devices. A man would think they were searching after 
an apt classical term, but instead of that they are looking 
out for a word that has an L, an M, or a D in it. When, 
therefore, we meet with any of these inscriptions, we arc 
not so much to look in them for the thought as for the year 
of the Lord.’* 

Fuller, in his “Holy and Profane State,” chap, xiv, in 
speaking of the death of Charles, eldest son of Philip 11 
of Spain, says : “A wit in such difficult toys, accommodated 
the numerical letters in Ovid’s verse to the year wherein 
the prince suffered— 

1568 

FILIVs ante DIeM patrlos InqVIrlt In annos. ■ 

. 1568 

Before the tIMe the oVerhasty son 
Seeks forth hoW near the father’s .Life Is Done.” 
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tSrTkhs or eastern chronograms. 


The English language lends itself to the manufacture 
of chronograms just as easily as does Latin, for it has the 
same letters bearing numerical values: M, D, C, L, X, V, 
and I. Here are some examples:— 

“ The Very noteD MoguL Akbar began to reign.” 

Here M, D, L, Y, I give 1556 a.d., the requisite date. 

“ AnD he DIeD after a reign of nearLy fifty ILahl years,” 
where B, D, D, L, L, I, I, I, I, I make 1605, the date of his 

V 

death. Similarly, 

“Rezia first QYeen of InD YVas foVLLy kILLeD by 

her oWn sVbjocts,” 

yields DDLLLLVVVVVVVIIII = 1239 a.i). 

In the East tarikhs are a svstem of mnemonics. The 
sentences describe an event: the numerical values of the 
letters composing it give the date. It is this which gives 
them an educational value. Wo will begin with a well- 
known one— 

Here the letters give 062 h. This is a year too little. The 
sentence means “ Humayooii the king fell from the roof.” 
I propose reading it which gives 

963 H. In English I have rcnd(‘red it “ HUMayoon sLIpt 
Down,” where M, D, L, H or V, and I give 1566 a.d., 
which corresponds with 963 h. Beale, in his “Key to 
Chronograms,” arranges them chronologically. I propose 
looking at them in another way. In the first place, it is 
my intention to select only a few of the most famous, and 
to arrange them more according to the subjects described, 
or according to the different methods employed. As we 
have given one relating to a king’s death, I may as well 
give some others on the same subject. I may say that 
I have verified each one, and find that the numerical values 
of the letters do actually give the correct dates. 
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= 790 H. “ The death of Firoz ” Tughlaq. 

^ CJy = 1014 H. " The death of King Akbar.” 

jl = 1036 H. “Jahangir departed from 

the world.” (This gives one year too little.) 

jJU = 1118 H. “ ‘Alamgir departed from 
the world.” (Correct.) 

cjlij jib = 937 H. “ Alas! Babar has died.” 
(Correct.) 

= 1161 H. “Alas! Mu¬ 
hammad Shah has left the world.” 
y == 9b3 H. “Where has Humayiln 

gone and his glory ? ” 

idAjb jb = 937 h. “Paradise is the 

everlasting home of Babar.” (This is on Babar's 
tomb in Kabul.) * 

= 937 H. “ Paradise be (hie) portion.” 
(The death of Babar.) 

“ir* sbit^b =963 h. “King Kamran died at 

the Kaba,” i.e. in Mekka. 

jj^\ jJ\ ^JU 2 LJ = 943 H. “ Sultan of Earth, martyr of 
the sea.” (Death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 
who was killed in a sea skirmish.) 

= 952 H. “ Died from fire.” (Death of Slier Shah. 
Jle was killed by the explosion of a shell.) 
aAJu^ j*->|yjl = 932 H. “Ibrahim Lodi was martyred.” 

(He was killed in the battle of Panipat in 932 h.) 
jib = 861 H. “ The death of the victorious 

Sultan Babar.” (This Babar was governor of 
Khurasan only, in spite of his titles.) 

Ajjjb tuy = 805 H. “ Death of Eldaram Biiyazid.”' 
(This is the Bayazld who was conquered by 
Taimur.) 

^llaLj = 873 H. “ The murder of Sultan Abu 
S‘aid.” 
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Jj^’ H. “ Re fell in the way 

to Ghaznih, at th.e stage of Damek/’ i.e. Mu¬ 
hammad Ghaur. 

i j'jJb’Ji = 1035 H. Death of the Prince Parvez,’* 
sou of Jahangir. 

These tarikhs are all easily managed. Here are some 
which give the dates of the deaths of individuals :— 

A/tusr* = 968 II. “Muhammad Bairam* was 

martyred,” Akbar’s tutor. 

w-^.U = 108i H. “kSaib died.” (He was a poet.) 
= 1107 H. “ "Rasikh died.” (A poet.) 

= 1149 H. “ Shuhrat died.” (A poet.) 

t-jbi) = 1161 H. “ Alas I Qaraar ud Din 
Khan,” prime minister of Muhammad Shah of 
Dehll. 

w'b ^U- = 1040 H. “ May the abode of 

Murntaz Mahall be Paradise! ” (The death of the 
wife of Shah Jahiin, who is buried in the Taj 
Mahall at Agra.) 

~ “The young 

Christian found near Christ his palace or royal 
abode.” 

jl^li = 420 H. ** The royal falcon of demons.** 
(Death of Mahmud of GJiaznih. This is very in¬ 
definite, death not being mentioned. It is not very 
complimentary.) 

All these tarl^e connected with the dates of deaths are 
plain sailing. Xs sooner or later we shall have to examine 
more complicated tarlj^s, we may as well commence with 
the same subject and those treating of it. Some are very 
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intricate; we will, however, commence with the easier ones. 
Here is one on the death of Biibar :— 

The letters of each lino of this quatrain give 937 h., 
the date of Babur’s death. I’hc dotted letters of the first 
line and the undotted oiie*^ of the second give the same 
date. The undotted letters of the first line and the dotted 
ones of the second also give the same. In like manner the 
dotted letters of the third line and the undotted ones of 
the fourth, or the undotted letteis of the third lino and 
the dotted ones of the fourth, also give the B|^iie date, so 
that the date 937 ii. is given no loss than Mght times. 
I have verified this. Beale misquotes the third and fourth 
lines; and in vol. viii of Elliot, p. 443, there are mistakes 
in the first, third, and fourth lines. The above version, 
which I obtained by collating a variety of copies, I have 
proved to be absolutely correct. It is certainly a wonderful 
production, but it is not by any means alone. Its fault 
is its flattery. 

culij JU JU = 1188 u. “ Year of death, 
year of death, alas, alas! ’* (Death of Ahmad 
Shafi of Dehli; in prison, twenty years after his 
dethronement.) 

^ = 1160 H. “In hell and hell- 

fire, with granddad and sire.’* (Date of the death 
of Nadir Shah. This is strong language !) 

= 1160 H.' “The sword of the 
glorious ones, the anger of God.” (Also gives 
the death of Nadir. It is very poor.) 
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Here this means’ the twelve Imams. 1*1^118 
equal to 82. This multiplied by 12 = 984 h. 
This is the date of the death of Tahmasp Shah 
of Persia. 

^^3 cl AJ Am) b . ■ — J Ijj Jii 

By his death the following were deprived of head 
and feet, , Jac, J-di, that is, 

were deprived of their first and last letters; and 
the letters that are left after this operation, i.e. 
j. A, fjo, give 1124 H., the death of 

Bahadur Shah. The couplet means that by his 
death Bounty, Grace, Generosity, Justice, and 
Nobility censed to exist. 

dlflj c-5b 

The meaning is: Without fear Hatif at once said 
Bahadur Shah has gone out of the world.” The 
second line gives 1147 h. But it is said * without 
fear* or c-Jb. So we must subtract the value 
of that word—23—from 1147, and we get 1124 h., 
as above. 

'Similar to this is a tarlMl on the death of Nawab Asadud 
Baulat. 

#• 

“By his death were slain without head and feet, 
Order, Method, Reverence, Courage, and Nobility.** 
The letters left are j ^ (jw b, which ==: 1212 h. 

, “The unfortunate with head cut oflF.** 
Here the word cimcsTAj means ‘ unfortunate.* 

* with head cut off* means that uc-asr^AJ must lose its 
first letter = 1008 h. Out off its 

first letter = 2, and we get 1006 h., the date 
of the death of ‘Abd ul Momin ^an, who was 
murdered. 
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head of t^ie rebellious one.” 
means * rebellious one * or * rebellious * simpl)’, 
and is equal to 1013. Cut off its first letter 
<-r> = 2, and we have 1011 h., the date of the 
death of Abulfazl. This must have been written 
by a friend of Jahangir. Abulfazl was the 
favourite minister of Akbar, He was slain by 
order of Jahangir, and his head was cut off and 
.sent to that prince, who was then in rebellion 
against his father at Allahabad. His head ought 
■ to have been cut off, but wasn’t! 

yfc) jXc 

Wisdom, seizing the foot of adab (shame), i.e. 
cj = 3^ said the “ murder of Dara Shikoh ” was 
the tarikh. = 1065. The 8 we 

get from the must be added, as^t.has been 
seized, and thus we get 1067 H., the date of the 
murder of Dara Shikoh by that saintly hypocrite 
his brother Aurangzeb. 

■jrb (•b means the murder of Ram Raj. 

But we must allow that the murder was perpetrated 
by cutting off something. Here it is the last letter 
r- The sentence = 975 h. Less — = 3, we have 

t t- 

972 H., the death of Ram Raj. 

cr^ u^U 

One said, without the head 
(or beginning) of envy his tarikh is **He has 
kissed the feet of the Lord Jesus,” the part over¬ 
lined. This gives 1776 a.d. ; the head or first 
letter of (envy), ^=8, must be added, 

and we obtain 1784 a.d., the date of the death of 
a celebrated Armenian Christian, who was famous 
in his day as a cannon founder and a staunch 
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Christian. His name was Nazr Khan. Jlis tomb¬ 
stone at Agra is in Armenian, but this tarlkli is 
also on it in Persian. 

There aro many other methods of showing the date of 
a death. Thus Hafiz, the poet, died, in 791 h. 


jb CT* 

“ If you wish to find the year of the death of 
HaHz seek it from the cupbearer, and intoxication, 
and wine, and grape-juice,” the words being 

which equal 791 h. These 
words are of frequent- occurrence in the odea of 
Hafiz. 

We have seen that Nadir Shiih’s tarlli is couched in 
frightfully severe language. Equally bad is that of the 
Mahratta Sivaji. It runs ' = 1099 h. 

“ A kafir'went to hell.” 

Todar Mall was the finance minister of Akbar. He it was 
who made the assessment of tihe Empire. His tarikh. is 
nearly the same as that of Sivajl. It is = 

998 H. “He went into hell.” This may have been 
written by some disappointed Muhammadan who thought 
he ought to have had Todar Mall’s office and emoluments. 
It may be, however, that the whole population took a 
strong dislike to the Finance Minister. In vol. xi of the 
**N.W.P. Gazetteer,” at p. 632, we are told “A curious 
story of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer 
to one of these princes (the Eajas of Sor). Jainda 
measured the cultivated and culturable land and assessed 
each according to its value, and recorded the demand against 
every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 
in the record-room of the Haja. The people therefore 

^ I Bee Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Aurangzeb,” p. 167, gives this 
tarikh as uuij ^77 which yields but 1091 H. or 1680 A.D. He is right. 
The tarikh given in the text is that of the death of Sambhaji, son of Sivaji. 
Reale has misprinted Sivaji for Sambhaji on p. 282. 
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disliked him exceedingly, and when once he was sent to 
a distant part of the country to reduce some refractory 
villages to submission, his enemies resolved to do something 
that would vex him terribly. The plan which was adopted 
was to feign that Jainda had died in battle, and so induce 
his widow to burn herself as a mti. The report was duly 
made to the wife of Jainda, and was supported by corrobora¬ 
tive evidence, and she believed it, and inconsolable for her 
loss declared her determination to sacrifice herself. In this 
resolve she was encouraged by all around her, who further 
suggested that she should ascend the funeral pyre with 
all the precious records that her husband had collected and 
so laboriously compiled, and thus perform an act not only 
meritorious in itself, but one which would be specially 
pleasing to the spirit of her husband, who would thus in 
the new world possess all that he helj most precious in tho 
world. To this the infatuated woman consented, and thus 
the settlement records of tho Sor Raj fed ‘the funeral pyre 
of the wife of their author.” * 

Tho author of the “ Tarikh i RasbTdi ” gives the following 
as the chronogram of the death of Dost Muhammad Khiin 
of Aksu ; — 877 h. “ That pig died.” His 

character as depicted in tho pages of the history deserved 
such a chronogram. 

Hiudal, the brother of Humityun, was slain in a night 
attack on his camp. The word = 958 gives 

the date. But Maulilna Mirza Amunu composed a far more 
poetical one. 

“ A cypress (<-_^) went away from the royal garden ” 
The cypress resembles the.letter alif (^) = 1. 
The value of the letters of is 969. Subtract 

one, for the departed cypress, and we get 958 h. 

Something like this is in the tarikh of the death of the 
poet Khusrau. 
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“ Hear from me the year of his departure: take the word 
mortal from J^iusrau** * Mortal/ ^ 'j = 141; ‘ Khusrau'=866. 
Take the former from the latter and we get 725 h., the date 
of the poet’s death. The maker of this tarikh slyly 
insinuates that the poet was immortal. He was right. 
Khusrau is still read and admired by Persian scholars all 
over India. 

The same method applies to the following tarikh on the 
completion of a tank in 940 ii. by one named Latif:— 

j\ 

** Take water ” (uJT = 3) “ from the tank of Latif ” 

= 943). This gives us 943 — 3 = 940 h. 

The death of George III as given by Beale himself is in 
this tarikh:— 

j^j\ jkifi cJlj 

“ George III threw his crown from his head.” Here 
‘ George III/ ciJl5 = 1238. * His crown ’ is the first 

letter of his name, = 3. Take this from 1238 and we get 
1235 H., the date of his death. 

After this style the author of the “Munta^ab ut 
Tawarikh” found the date of the completion of that 
admirable abridgement of history; 

i.e. “The abridgement that has no second (or rival in 
excellence).” But the word L^\ssfu\ = 1064, and the second 
letter of the word is = 50. Take this away from 1054 
and we have 1004 h., the date required. 

Writing about books, the “Akhlaq i Muhsani,” 
gets its date from its name = 840 h. 

A celebrated faqir Makhdum, “Shah TaqqT,” ^ 2fU», 
had the date of his death written by a friend in the same 


manner. 
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•A-2» 

“As Shah Taqqi was united to the True, from his name 
(= 816 H.) is obtained the date of his death.*' 

This is equalled by the tarikh on the death of Maulana 
‘Abdullah Hatifi, a relative of tho poet Jarai. 


^ »•*>!■ I tl ^ jjs\^ 

“ SeSk it (the date) from the ‘ Poet of Kings ’ 

and also from ‘The King of Poets,’” both of 

which give 927 H. 

It may be that tho poet who, near Ajmlr, presented 
Jahangir with this distich, 


AJJI J 

JA-cj4> 


had this last tiirTkh in his mind. Ho made out, at any 
rate, that the letters in and in ilJl were equal 

in value (i.e. 289). Of course he insinuated by this that 
Jahangir was equal to God. Jahangir was pleased with 
the discovery, and not displeased at the insinuation. He 
gave the poet land, horses, gold, and a magnificent robe. 

j}) 

p. 124 of “Tozuk i Jahangiri,” ‘Aligarh edition.) 

We have seen how the tarikh of the death of George 
the Third was made. The author of that was Beal| 
himself. He made one similar in style for the coronation 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. I give it in full:— 
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“ Since tlirones obtained beauty from the Queen of the 
World, 

Happy became the people and the nobles, the beggars and 
the Ministers; 

When she placed the Crown of Kings on the head of 
hei*self, 

The date became known from the beauty of the throne*^ 

Here the ^ of is the first letter ^ = 300. When 
this is placed on (joined to) the head (y«>) of herself 
i.e. on ^=600, we get 900. We have to join this to 
the numerical value of “ the beauty of the throne ” 

= 937. This addition produces 1837 a.d. The 
translation does not make the thing quite as clear as we 
could wish. The original is very clever and very loyal, 
and has more truth in it than flattery. 

His other tiiribhs on Her Majesty’s coronation are worthy 
of being remembered :— 

aIT J-ai Jiji. Part overlined = 1253 h.= 

1837 a.d. Wisdom said, “ May she be under the 
shadow of the Grace of God! ” a prayer that has 
certainly been fulfilled. 

aJij: j 

jjaiT 

By the head and foot of faith ” that is, along with 

^and c.? = 470), “the tariLth of the accession is given in 
the second Queen B^lqls (the name of the Queen of Sheba)* 
the Lord of Land and Sea ” = 1367. Join the two numbers, 
and 1837 is the result. The head and foot mean, of 
course, two things—the whole, and the first and last letters. 
To compare any queen to Balqis is a very great honour 
indeed, but Mr. Beale evidently thinks it not enough to 
say Queen Victoria is a second Balqis; he adds, “Lord 
of Land and Sea.”- This, again, is clever and true, and 
free from gross Eastern flattery. 
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One more tarlli on a death introduces us to another 
style of getting at the date. Mirza Yadgar Muhammad 
died in the month of Safar = 875 h.). The 

* mouth Safar ’ gives this date :— 

** He was martyred in Safar month, and also * Safar month * 
Gives us the year of his martyrdom as information.” 


The birth of Biibar is chronicled in much the same way : 

** As that munificent king was born on the sixth of Muharram 

The chronogram of his birth also is ‘the sixth of Mu¬ 
harram.’ ” 

« 

iJLL = 888 H., the date of Babar’s birth. 

Faizi found the date of the death of Mauliina Qasim 
Kahi in = 988 h, “The 2nd of tlie 

month of Rabl'a us sitni.” And the death of Tahmasp Shah 
of Persia is in the words jiuf =984 h. “The 

15th of the month of Safar,” 

Babar’s birth date is simple. That of Akbar is, as worked 
out by Faizi, “ a thing of beauty ” to the Eastern mind. 

= 949 h. “ Evening of Sunday 
the fifth of Rajab.” In this is the time of the day, the 
day of the week, 'and the day of the month, and those 
added together give the year of his birth, 949 h. 

Of exactly the same type is the chronogram of the battle 
of PanTpat. It gives the same particulars: ^ 

= 982. “ It was morning and Friday and the 

7th of Rajab.” This is certainly one day wrong. It ought 
to be the 8th, but would give hundreds too much. 
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We have a capital one of this kind in the tarikh of the 
death of Colonel John William Henning, governor of the 
fort of Agra when the English took it, (He had struck 
coins in Agra, in copper, on which he had placed his 

initials. J. W. H.) ^ Part 

overlined = 1803 a.d. Inspiration said, “The tari^ is the 
Ist of July,” which sentence furnishes the year 1803 a.d. 

One more example of this kind is given by Maulana 
Hasan for the death date of his Teacher, Mauliina Haji 
Muhammad Kashmiri: yLe ^Jy = 1006 h. “ It 

was the 19th of the month of Safar.” 

Another kind is still more astonishing. The letters of 
the words in the year itself give the year. Two men died 
in j jlsjuJfc “Year nine hundred and eighty.” If 
we add up the numerical values of the letters in the above 
they yield 980 H. Healo gives one man and a poem, and 
another authority I have gives another man and another 
poem ; but botli give the same date in the same way. 

The numerical values of the letters in the Christian year 
in Persian in the following give the corresponding year 
of the Hajarat:— 

Part overlined = 1218 H. 

“ At the moment that the English seized the fort of Agra, 
My heart, from the unknown, humbly asked the question. 
What is the Christian year and also what the Hajri year P 
The voice said * Eight hundred and one thousand and 
three * is the year.” 

This is certainly very ingenious and must have been the 
result of careful thought. 
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I will now look at the tariklis of some battles and sieges 
and conquests. . The capture of Chaitaur is thus given: 
j!p^ = 975 H. “ Obtained quickly Chaitaur.” 

Also:— 

Jb = 975 H. “No one remembers 

such a victory.” (The above spelling confirms 
ray rendering of the name on the dams of Akbar 
in the Indian Antiquary for July, 1890. It was 
then questioned, and tlie correct spelling was said 
, *10 be Ghitor. This is certainly wrong. The 

above is on the coins, and is in the which 

is by Mirzii Asirl.) 

= 933 H. “The victory of Babar at 

Kunweh.” 

<uli ^ = 1097 H, “ Conquest of 

Dekkan and fort of Bijapfir.” ^ 
jb = 1089 n. “ Congratulations on 

the taking of the fort of Golkondah.” 

JeJh ji3 = 1178 H. “The English (Foreigners) 
became rulers in Hind.” (After the battle of 
Buxar.) 

= 1216 H. “ The foreigners took 
the country from the Nawab ” (Yamln ud Daulat). 

= 1262 ir. “ The English obtained 
victory in the Panjiib.” 

= 1846 A.D. “Alas! Lahore 
was conquered by one assault.” 

Part overlined = 1846 a.i>. 


f.R.A.s. 1898. 


48 
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The date of the victory of His Highness the Governor, 
Who smote the enemies on the helmet with sword of finest 
steel, 

Say: ‘ May the news of the Victory of Lahore be 
Blessed, Blessed, Blessed, Blessed.’ ” 

The last three tarikhs are the work of Amir Hasan Khan, 
Bahadur. 

The conquest of Multan is given in a very happy effort:— 

^ (J/* j* ” -** ^ 

“ I smashed the head and foot of Diwan Mulraj: heartily 
1 said, 

Fortunate is the conquest of Multan.” 

The head and foot of Diwan Mulriij aro the first and last 
letters of that ruler’s name, and —, 4 + 3 7. Then 

the letter-value of the overlined part of line two is 1272. 
Take 7 from this (this number has been smashed or 
obliterated), and we have 1266 h. = 1849 a.d,, the conquest 
of Multan by the English. 

Perhaps the best tarlldi that was ever written was the 
one presented to Shahjahan on the opening of the new city 
of DehlT or Shahjahanabad, as that city is always called by 
Muhammadans: oU ill ji jll ill Jul = 1058 H. 
“ Shahjahanabad was peopled by Shiilijalian.” It is com¬ 
forting to know that the author of this trifle,> Mir Yahiya 
Kashi, was presented with 5,000 rupees for his effort. 
The Mogul Emperors did encourage literary talent, but 
the kind of talent they encouraged was not peculiarly 
useful. In all this manufacture of chronograms there 
is a certain amount of straining. This is a necessity. 
There is in some of them flattery expressed or understood. 
There is, however, a neatness about all of them that 
commands admiration. 

I have still some few small things to bring "forward. 
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Here is one by the author of the Muntakhab ut Tawarikh ” 
on his own marriage:— 

Overlined portion = 975 h. 

Inasmuch as by the gift of the Eternal to me, 

With a moon-faced one I was married, 

Wisdom the date of my marriage 
Gave * A moon became near the sun.’ ” 

This, at any rate, is neat and quiet. When Shiihzada 
Muhammad Dara Shikoh was married to Nadira, daughter 
of Sultan Parvez, Mirzii Tahniiisp Qull Turk composed 
nineteen couplets, each line of which gave the date 1043 h. 
The first letters of the first lines of these couplets, and the 
first letters of the second lines of each couplet, form 
a separate couplet— 

1043 = iU 

1043 = ikl *x.£0 

—each line of which gives the same date, 1043 if. If 
we take the dotted letters of this couplet, or of any of the 
nineteen, or if W'^e take the undotted letters of any couplet, 
the result is the same—the date 1043. This is a gigantic 
effort of ingenuity—a prolonged effort. Let us hope the 
author was properly rewarded. I have not given this poem 
of nineteen couplets, for obvious reasons. It would take 
too much time for us Occidentals to work out wdth erery 
line a date, and with dotted letters of every couplet and 
undotted letters of every couplet giving the same date. 
I have not worked it out for myself. It is given in Beale, 
p. 241, and if an 3 ’one likes to go through it critically 
I leave him to it. 

There is another qasida extant on the birth of Jahangir 
and the accession of Akbar. It has in it thirty-one 
couplets: the first line of each gives the birth of Jahangir, 
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077 H., and the second the accession of Akbar, 963 h. It is 
ftiven in Beale, pp. 211 and 212. I have not verified it. 
It is the work of Khwaja Husain Marvl. It was for this 
ho received two lakhs of tankas. Such an extraordinary 
eflbrt was w'orth an extraordinary reward. 

Sojnetiiiies tiie words or sentences chosen for the tarl^ 
have nothing whatever to do with the person or the event. 
Thus, the w'ord = “the sword” = 850 h., gives the 

dale of the death of Shuhruldl. the son of Taimur, but 
it is not connected in any way with that Sultiin. 

The word y-AJ = “ a lancet ” = 960 h., the date of the 
blinding of Ivamran, just gives the allusion to the instru¬ 
ment used in the act. 

The words= “continued or repeated victory ”= 
948 H., give the year in which Haidar Doghlatt obtained 
frequent victories in Kashmir, but there is nothing in them 
about either person or place. 

I\'^e linve given one clironogram on the accession of Her 
]Most Gracious Majesty, our Queen; here are some on tho 
accession of others :— 

= 930 71. “TTo took his father’s place.” 
The date of the accession of Tahmasp Shah of 
Persia. 

jb == 963 H. The accession of Akbar. 

= 9G3 H. The accession of Akbar. 
ilij The accession of Akbar. 

jJ] ol^=10l4 H. “In the place of 
Akbar was the Prince Salim.” This is particularly 
good. Its author was Saijdd Muhammad Karmani. 
* iw jb=r961 H. “ Became king the Destroyer 
Mubariz.” The accession of Muhammad ‘Adali 

9 

(Stirl), whose hamyat was “ Muharis ud dunya wa 
ud Din.” 

= 1131 H. “ The Title RafPa ud 
Darajat.” The date of this king’s accession, reign, 
and death. 
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jJU ifli jjlx-yAiA j^tUaLj = 1173 H. “The Saltiiii of Iliudu- 
stan Shah ‘Alam.’* The accession of that emperor. 

Here is one very senseless tariyi, on the accession of 
Taimiir:— 

“ If thou seekest the (date of the) accession of Sult.au Taimur 
Place a dot on the dal (i>) of Ua.” 

That is, jnake ; Icti = 75, but Ui = 771 h., tho 

date *of Tairnur’s accession. But means ‘ prayer,’ and 
Vc j is not a word at all, and neither has any corinoctioii 
with Taimiir or his accessien. The tiirildi of his death is 
equally senseless: xr* • “ From Razwan the 

head and feet have been taken away,” that is, the first'and 
last letters from tho word We have then •* left, 

and they equal 807 h., the date of his death, i.e. Taimur's. 
Razwan is the Porter of Paradise. Another tarikh for 
Taimur’s death has his name and Turkish title in it, and no 
more: jy^ = 807 h. This would do, as fur as the 

meaning is concerned, equally well for his accession. 

The following tarikh is interesting to those who are 
studying the Frontier question; jUaJ AiJt a.<T 

= 1058 H. “ Came (into his hands) the key of the country 
of Hind, Qandahar.” This gives the date of the capture of 
Qandahar by Shah *Abbas II of Persia from the Indian 
emperor Shah Jahun. It shows that the Persian understood 
what Qaiiduhilr was. (In my collection of Mogul coins, 
now in the Lahore Museum, I see there is a Qundahilr 
rupee dated 1056 h. It was probably the last rupee of the 
Mogul emperor struck in that distant fortress.) 

I have given above the tarikh of tho blinding of Ivamrari 
by his brother Humayun. Here is one on the blinding 
of Shah ‘Alain by that arch-villain Ghujara Qadir. 

aJL) rfb ^su\jb 

A Hatif said with the head (first letter) of weeping 
i.e. with = 50, * They blinded the king Shah ‘Alam,’ ” 
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the second line of wliicli = 1152. Join on the 50 and we 
have 1202 ii., the date of the king’s blinding. 

The following is on the same, and is a furious one :— 

“Seize tho head and foot of Ghulam Qadir [i.e. the first letter 
1000) and the last letter (j = 200)], and cast them 
at tho head (i.e. first letter) of the bazar, cj = 2,” Cut 
off Ghuliim Qadir’s head and feet and cast them into the 
street. This is a free translation. By joining the letters 
indicated we get 1202 h. We sympathize with the author’s 
wrath, and admire his cleverness. 

It sometimes happened that more than one worthy died 
ill the same year. Tho manufacturer of tarikhs rose to 
the occasion. Thus, in the reign of Akbar, Mir Fath Allah 
SlilrazI and Abulfath Glliini died in 997 u. Here is their 
tarikh: = 997 ii. “The two departed 

together.” 

Again, in 1163 h. two Shaikhs, Muhammad Nasir FazlI 
and Asad Allah Ghalib, died, and their tarikh is ; a\ 

z= 1163. “ Alas ! both departed from this world.” 

The Emperor ‘Alamgir II was murdered in 1173 h. Three 
dai'^s after that event, Intizatn ud Baulat, son of Qamar 
ud Dill Wazir, was also murdered. Here is a tarikh which 
giv’es the fact and also the country of tho respective 
murderers and their religion :— 

“The Siini of Balldi and the Shi'a of Kashmir were the 
murderers of the King and of the son of the Wazir.” Only 
the last line is used for tho tiirlkh. It equals 1173 h. 

Here is a tiirikh which does duty for three deaths, those 
of Muhammad Shiih; his Wa^ir, Nawab Qamar ud Din; 
and Nizam ul Mulk :— 

jyJjj b dli AjUj = 1161 H. “Nothing 
was left of the King of the Time, or of his Wazir, 
or of Asaf.” 
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I had noted many other tarlkhs, but I cannot give them 
all. Here is one, however, with some sense in it 

= 1174 H. “lie returned to 
Qandahar,” i.e. Ahmad Shah Durrani after his 
defeat of tiie Marhattas at Panipat. 

The turl]^ on his battle of Panipat is only fair; it is :— 

j\i ~ ll7i H. “The Durrani king 

obtained another victory.” 

w 

We have seen several tarlkhs of Jahangir. Here is the 
one which gives the date of the conquest of Kangra Fort, 
in 1029 H.:— 

jUa' == 1029 H. “The good fortune 

of Jahangir won this fort.” 

Here is the one from the mosque he erected in the 
same fort:— 

= 1031 ri. “The mosque of 
King Jahiingir was full of light.” 

The following was inscribed by Jahangir on the Chashma 
i Nur at Ajmir :— 

aLI = 1024 H. “The palace of King 
Kiir ud Din Jahiingir.” 

A white stone */as found in the bed of a river. Jahangir 
ordered it. to bo cut in the form of an elephant, and the 
following line to be cut on its breast:— 

JJ = 1016 H. “A white stone, 

the elephant of Jahangir King.” 

When Jahangir went to Kabul in 1016 h., he ordered 
the following to be engraved on the wall near the inscription 
of Babar (not the one on the tomb of the first Mogul, 
but another dated 914 h.) :— 

j*Jil ifLljU = 1016 H. “The King of the cities 

of the seven climes.” 
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Two tankhs on the birth of Jahangir are specimens of 
what such things were. They are:— 

j^—977. “The royal pearl of the great 
deeps of Akbar.’* 

—j<!> jS>^ = 977, “ The jewel of the gold gera 

casket of King Akbar.” 

l^Ir. Beale not only collected tarlkhs, he explained them 
and gave historical notes on them. And besides thjs he 
himself w’^rote many admirable ones himself in Persian. 
Here is one in Urdu or llindnstanl; it gives the year 
of the calamity of the Black iTole. I give the whole of 
the poetry preceding the actual tiirikh :— 

aJ 

lasT ^ ( j- ;? <=) 

I *ih ^ jfT j Aij ^ 

^ cd yj^ k ^ 

✓ 

J^Ij cXiJ A-jL*. ^ j-i-i 

“ When the Nawiib Suriij ud Daulat, the enemy of the 
English, 

Took by violence Calcutta, beating the drum, 

In the tight room, the Black Hole, he at once fastened 
One hundred and forty and six Englishmen, who were 
all priceless. 

In the morning only three and twenty remained, alas! 

As though some one had mixed poison with their water. 
Cutting ofl‘ the feet of the enemy and the head of foes 
I said the tarikh is ‘ The ti^ht room Black Hole.’ ” 
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By the *feet of the enemy’ he means the last letter of 
i.e. ^ = 50, and by the * head of foes * the first 
letter of i.e. 1 = 1. Tliose together equal 51. Tho 
words ‘the tight room Black Hole,’ yield 

1220. Take from this 51, the results of all the beheading, 
and we have left 1169 h. = 1756 a.p. This is exceedingly 
ingenious. But is it worth while to compose eight lines 
of poetry just to introduce u puzzle in tho last two? 
Whether it be worth while or not, here it is. To the 
Eastern those trifles are literary gems which are valued 
exceedingly, and Eastern books are full of them. Eastern 
monarchs showed their appreciation of them by lavish gifts 
to their authors. I do not* think Mr. Beale received any¬ 
thing for his efforts. Tie lived in utilitarian limes. But 
his knowledge of Persian and of history secured for him 
a subordinate post in tho office of the Board of Revenue 
in tho N.W.P., and he assisted Sir Henry Elliot in his 
History. * 

There are thousands more of these trifles all over India, 
on mosques and tombs, in wells and on walls, and in books. 
The verification of them is an exercise in arithmetic; the 
solving of the puzzles is an exercise in patience and Persian. 
But when wo have done with them we wish tho ingenuity 
had been bestojsced' on something more valuable. Wo 
cannot, however, rise from the study of these tiirlkhs 
without some admiration for the ingenuity of their authors 
and for the liberality of sovereigns who recognized literary 
labours of so low a degree. A knowledge of them is 
necessary for a full understanding of Persian histories. 
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Art. XXVII.— The story of the merchant Ghosaka {Ghosnka- 
setthi) in its twofold Pali foruiy with reference to other 
Indian parallels. By Professor E. Hardy, Ph. D. 

I. rHELTMlNAUY REMARKS. 

The Manoratha-PuranI, Buddhaghoaa’s Commentary on 
the Ahguttara-Nikaya, embraces a pretty large collection of 
highly important and interesting legends/ which, according 
to my estimation, amounts to nearly one-third of the whole 
work. A general idea of it may bo gained from two initial 
words, viz. Etad aggam; for each legend points to some 
follower of Qotama Buddhaj an example, as/t were, amongst 
all of the same kind, whether man or woman, whether 
member of the Order or still living in the world. 

As to the arrangement and succession of the different 
legends, our source agrees with the Ahguttara, Eka-Nipata, 
xiv, 1-7, whereas tlio subjects are circumscribed by their 
common purport. The legends are designed to show where, 
when, and under what conditions, both remote and proxi¬ 
mate, the Teacher came to present such models of i)erfection 
to the faithful. 

Still, occasionally, we meet with legends in which the 
narrative itself preponderates so much that we have, and, 
of course, also the Buddhist readers or hearers of yore 
had, only the impression of amusing pastime. A story of 
this sort, which we enjoy rather for its literary than its 
edifying character, happens to be the so-called legend of 
the slave Khujjuttara and the queen Samavati. 
Here, perhaps, another reason for dressing up a pious story 
as a novelette may be sought for in the circumstance that 

• Mrs. Mabrl Bode has published some of these in J.R.A,S., 1893, 
pp, 5l7 sqc{. See also Transactions of the Kintb International Congress of 
Orientalists, toI. i, pp. 341 sqq. 
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the Teacher had told it with special regard to the female 
hearers (siivikiTs).' At present, however, I have only to 
point out the great value our legend has for everyone 
concerned in the comparative history of literature, 
because there is embodied in it the fable known all over 
the world of a boy who has been destined to become the 
heir of a rich man, and who, in spite of many plots against 
his life, at last reached bis destiny. Being a favourite of 
fortune, every time he is saved by some lucky chance, and 
when at last he gets all the wealth of his persecutor, he 
does so by a mere hazard too. A young girl who has fallen 
in love witli him succeeds in exchanging a letter, likely 
to be fatal to him, with anothoTr, by w})ich he becomes her 
husband and also heir of enormous riches by the help of 
his wife. This tale, itself forming but an episode of our 
legend, is coiiiiected with another, the principal motive of 
which is closely related to the ballad of Schiller, “ Der 
Gang nach dein Eisenharamer.^* 

Already in 1869, Professor Albrecht Wober^ of 
Berlin pointed out that Buddbaghosa’s Commentary on 
the Dbammapada, vv. 21-23, contains a legend of the 
very same tenor. Unfortunately, however, Mr. James 
d'Alwis, * upon whom Weber relies, has not given 
a complete translation of this part of the legend alluded 
to, and in FausboH's Extracts from the Commentary* it 
is wholly missing. Weber, when, fourteen years later,''’ ho 


* Ib the canonical books Silmavatl (or Sniniivati) is mentioned onb’ once, 
viz. rdfma, vii, 10. Khnjjnttard occurs three times, viz., Sauiyutta^^ikaya, 
Labhasiikkanisaray. 24, 3. 4 (T.T.S., 1888, vol. ii, p. 236); Ahguttara-Nikaya, 
Dukka-Nipiita, 12, 4 (I’.T.S., 1885, vol. i, p. 88); Catukka-Nipiita, 176, 4 
(P.T.S., 1888, vnl. ii, p. 164). Here it ia alwava the same utterance: “May 
1 he like the upasika Khujjnttara and VeUikantakiya, Nanda'a mother! ’’ The 
Teacher approv&s this wish, recommending it to every faithful upasika, and says 
thut his female hearers (savikas) ou«rht to follow the example of the two women 
named before. Of course, we lind both enumerated in the list of heroines in the 
Aii"uttara-Nikaya, Eka-Nipdtii, xiv, 7. There is another list, but without any 
introductory words, in the Aheuttara-Nikaya, Atthaka-Nipdta, not yet edited 
for tile F.T.S., and here, too, the name of Rhujjuttara stands next to that of 
Samavati. 

- Mouataber. d. Berliner Akad., 1869, p, 42 sq. 

® Introdnctiou to Kacciyana’s Grammar (Colombo, 1863), p, 101. 

* In his edition of the ilhammapada (Havniae, 1855), pp. 153 sqq. 

* Sitzungsber. d. Berliner Akad., 1883, p. 567. 
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laid before the public the Jaina Campakasrestbikatbanakara, 
could, therefore, still adhere to the opinion that the Buddhist 
version of our tale was deficient, since it did not raention 
“dass der uiischuldige Trager seines eigeiien 
Todesbefehles statt des Todcs ein Madclien zur 
Frau gewinnt.” Moreover, the two commentaries do 
not agree in such a manner as would justify the 
substitution of the one for the other. Thus, even if we 
were better informed about that story, as it occurs in the 
Bhaniraapada-Atthakatha, than we actually arc, information 
drawn from some other text of the Fali-Buddhist literature 
would have its use, and from their juxtaposition, I believe, 
we shall be able to arrive ftt the primitive Buddhist form 
of our fable. 


For the text of the story in the Manoratha-Piiranl 
I used three MSS. in Sinhalese writing, viz., the Turnour 
MS. of the India Office Library (rrTJ, and two more MSS. 
referred to sub-Nos. 9 and 10 in the Morris Collection 
(=M 9 ; Mio)» now in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. As regards the text of the Dharamapada- 
Atthakathii on vv. 21-23, as far as it is concerned with 
the episodes mentioned above, I had at ray disposal a MS. 
from Camboja, now in the Bibliotheque Nationalc (Pali 109, 
fol. ti sqq. = C.), and besides some pieces of the edition of 
the Dhammapada-Atthakatha (pp. 87-95), published in 
1891 A.D. at Colombo, for which I am indebted to 
Mr. Wickremasinghe. In one place,* where this edition 
would give a sense quite different from my MS., I con¬ 
sulted also three other MSS,, written likewise in Cambojan 
characters, of the Bibliotheque Rationale, viz., Pali 104, 
105, 108 (= C*; C-; O’), and so I was able to verify the 
correctness of the MSS. from the circumstance that they 
agree where the context proves that the reading of the 
edition is false. 


* See Lelow on p. 762, u. 8. 
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II. TEXTS.i 
Manoratha-Purani. 

1. Tasrnim (IJdene) rajjam kiirayarniinG Ghosako deva- 
putto devapurato^ cavitva Kosambiyam ekissa rupu- 
pajlviniya kuccbismira patiBandhim ganhi. Sa dasa- 
mas’ accayena vijiiyitva pultabhavam fiatvii samkarakute 
chaddapesi. 


Tasrnim kbane Kosainbisettliiiio^ kammantiko pa to 'va 
scUhigbararp gacchauto ‘kin nu klio imam kakehi sampa- 
rikiimati * ti gantva darakam disvii * rnabilpunuava esa 
daruko bbavissatl’ ti ekassa purisussa hattbe gehum pesetva 
setthigharam agamasi. 

Setthi pi^ rajiipattlianavelaya rajakulam gaccbanto 
aiitaramaggo purohitam disvil *ajja kim nakkhattan * 
ti pucchi.^ So^ tatth’ eva tbito ganetva ‘ asukam niima 
mikkbattam; ajja imiiiil nakkbatteiia jatadarako irnas- 
mira nagare settbittbiiuam labbissati’ ti iiba. So tassa 
katbam sutvii ■vegena gbaram pose si: ‘imussa purobitassa 
dve kuthii nama natthi, gharanl mo garugabbba, janatha 
tava nam vijata vii no va* ti. Te gantva janitva ‘ayya 
na tiiva vijata^* ti abamsu. ‘Tena hi gaccbatba, imas- 
mim nagaro ajja jatadurakam pariyesathii * * ti.* Te* 
pariyesanta tassa settbino kammantikassa gehe tarn darakam 
disva settbino arocayinisu. *Tena bi bhane® tarn kam- 
mantikam pakkosatha ’ ti. Te turn pakkosimsu. Atba nani 

* The words spaced out are the same or nearly the same in both versions. 

* otn. Ml,,. * Mg Kosamhika'''. • ^ Tj pucchito. 

* Ti A-ijayati; Mgvijati. ® Mjg bhantu. 
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II. TEXTS. 

Dhammapada-Atthakathd, 

1. Ayam (Ghosakadevaputto) pana kainaguiie pari- 
bhunjanto mutthassati hutva abarakkhayena cavi, cavitva 
ca pana Kosarabiyam nagara 9 obbiniya kuochisraim 
patisandhim ganbi. Sil vijatadivaae ‘ kirn efcan ’ ti dasim 
puccbitva ‘ putto ayye * ti vutta ^ ‘ handa je imam darakam 
kattarasuppe® aropetva sankarakute® cbaddehi* ti chad- 
diipesi. (Nagarasobbiniyo^ hi dhitaram patijagganti^ na 
puttam, dhitara hi tasam paveni^ ghatiyati.) Darakam 
kaka pi sunakha pi pariviiretva nisidimsu, paccekabuddhe 
sinehappabhavassa huiikaranassa ® nissandena eko pi upa* 
gantum na visahi. 

Tasmim khane eko’ rnaniisso bahi pikkhamaiito tarn 
kakasunakhasannipatam disva *kin nu kho etan’ ti* 
gantva darakam disva puttasineham patiiabhitva ‘putto 
me laddho* ti geham nayi. 


Tada Kosambikasetthi rajakulain gacchanto rajani- 
vesanato agacchantam purohitam disva ‘kim acariya 
ajja te® tithikaranaiiakkhattayogo'® olokito’ ti pucchi. 
‘ Ama mahasetthi, arnhakam kim aniiaiu kiccan * ti ? ‘ Jana- 
padassa kim bhavissati acariyii’ ’ ti ? ‘ AfirSam natthi, imas- 
mim pana nagare ajja jiltadarako jetthakasetthi bha¬ 
vissati’ ti. Tada sctthino bhariyii gariigabbhil hoti. 
Tasinii so sigham geliam purisain’’ pesesi ‘ gaccha bhane 


janahi tam**; 


vijata vii no va’ ti/® ‘na vijatii' ti ca sutvu 


rajanani disva vegena geharp. gantva Ralim ndma ditsim 


^ C. vutte. ® C. katara”. * C. Bafifyiira'’. 

* C. patiija®. * 0. ''^lira. ** 0. hukkara°. 

’ ora. Ed. ® C. adds tattha. ® C. inserts niniitam. 

C. “kara^a”. om, C. C. nam. 

'3 C. has after va ti: antevasiko tarn sutva vegeua geham gantva pnecVii 
‘ BetVhihhariya vijata’ ti? ‘ Na vijayati’ ti aharaeu (sic!). Tara sutva piraa 
nagantm gantva 'ua vijata’ ti aha. Setthi vijayati’ ti .sutva rajauani 
disva, and so on. 
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Manoralha-Purani. 

setthi * gohe kira te darako attbl * ti pucchi. * Ama ayya * 
ti. ‘ Tam durukam amlijikam delil * ti. * Na demi ayya ’ ti. 
‘Ilaada sahassara ganhitvii dehi ’ ti. So ‘ayam jiveyya 
va mareyya va dujjanain etan * ti sahassaip. ganbitva adiisi. 


2. Tato setthi cintesi: ‘sace mo bhariya dhltaram vija- 
yissati, imam eva karissami, sace puttam vijayisGati, imam 
ghatessiiml ’ ti. Sa putiara vijayi. Tato seUhi ‘evam 
tarn* gavo madditva maressanti' ti cintctva ‘imam 
darakam vajadviire nipajjapfetha* ti aha. Tam tattha 
nipajjapesura. Atha nam^ yiithapati usabho pathamara 
nikkharaanto disva ‘ evam nam anfie na maddissanti ’ ti 
catunnara padiiiiara antare katvii atthasi. Atha 
nam gopalaka disvii ‘mahapuilfio esa darako yassa 
tiracchanagatii pi gimam jiluanti, patijaggissama nan * ti 
attano geham nayimsu. 


So pi setthi tassa matabhavara anuvajjanto* ‘ gopiilakehi 
nlto * ti sutva puna sahassam datva uuapetva amaka- 
ausane chaddapesi. Tasmin ca kale* ajapalako susanam 
nissUya ajikit careti. Ath’ eka dhenu-ajika darakassa 
puhfiena maggii ukkamma gantva darakassa khirara datva 

‘Mionaip. * » Mo ®vajjanto j Mio, Ti‘’vijjanto. 

^ Ti, Mjo insert setthissa gbare. 
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Dhamniapada^AtfJiakathd. 

pakkositrii sahassam datvil ‘j^accha imasmim nagaro 
upadharetva^ jatadarakam gaiihitva olil^ ti. Sa 

upadharenti tarn geham gantva darakam® disva® *ayam 
durako kadii jato’ ti gahapatanirn pucchitTa ‘ajja ti 

vutta® ‘imam mayham dclil’ ti ekain kaliapananiadim katva 

mulam vaddhenti saliassam datva tarn auetva setthino 

• • • • • * • 

dassesi. 

2. Setthi *8ace me dldlil jayiasati, iiiya imm saddhiip 
nivesatva‘setthittbanassa samikam karissiirai, eace me® 
putto jayissati, maressuini ® nan * ti cintetvii natn gelie 
karesi. Ath* assa bhariya katipahaccayena puttam vijiiyi. 
Setthi ‘imasmim asati mama putto Va® setlhittbanam 

labhissati, idan* ev’ etam ^ maretum vattatl * ti cintefva 

• • • • 

Kiilim amantetva ‘gaccha je vajato** giinnam nikkba- 
manavelaya vajadviTramajjbe® imam tiriyum nipajjilpebi, 
gaviyo tara® madditva*® rajJreasanti, biaddanamaddana- 
bhavam^ pan' assa natvil ebl' ti aha. 

Sa gaT)tv 4 gopalakena vajadvilre'^ vivatamatto yeva tain 
tattha^® nipajjapesi. Goganajetthako ** usabho anfias- 
mim kale sabbapaccliii niggaccliatito pi tarn divasam sabba- 
pathamam niklchamitva darakam catunnaTn p a dunam 
antare katvii atthasi. Aiiekasatagaviyo uaabhassa dve 
passilni ghaiusentiyo nikkharnimsu. Gopalako pi ‘ ayam 
usabho pubbe sabbapaccbil nikkhamati, ajja pana sabba- 
pathamam nikkhamitva vajadvare® niccalo 'va^ thito, kin 
nu kho etan' li cintetvii gantva tassa hettha nipaniiam 
darakam disvii puttasineham ' patilabhitva * putto mp 

laddho' ti gehara nesi.^® 

• 

Kali gantva setthina pucchifiT tarn attharp arocetva 

* gaccha nam puna imam sahassam datva anehl' ti 

> C. adds sahassaip diitva. ® C. inserts tam. * om. C. 

* om, Ed. ® C. vutte. ® 0. mari". 

’ C, evtt tam. * C. vajia®, ® C. nam. 

C. maddetva. ” C. maddatiabliavam. Ed. nam, 

IS C. and Edition have tatha.' C. “ C, “8attha“. 

»« C. nohi. 


1808 . 
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Manoratha-Piirani. 

gata nivattainaiia pi tath’ eva gantva khiram adasi. Aja- 
palako cinteai 'ayam ajika pato pi imasixia thana ukkamitva 
gata, kin nu kho elan * ti, gantva olokento tarn kara^aip 
natva 'mahupuiiuo esa darako, tiracchanagala pi ’ssa gu^aip. 
jananti, patijaggisaami nan’ ti galietva geliaist gate. Puna-' 
divase set^hi ‘mato nu kho darako, na inato ’ ti olokapento 
ajapalakena gahitabhavam iiatva sahassam datva ana- 
petvii^ ‘sve^ imam nagaram ekd satthavilhaputto pavisissati, 
imam diirakam netva cakkaiuaggc tbapetha, evara taip 
sakatacakkuiii bhindantam gauiissatl' ti aha. Taip tattha 
nikkhittam satthavahaputtassa puriinasatake gonii disva 
uatturo piide thambhe viya otiirctva atthamsu. Satthavaho 

‘kin nu kho etan' ti tesam thitakaranam olokento 

• • • « 

darakum disvii ‘ mahapuhiio diirako, jaggiturn vattatl ’ ti 
ganhitva aganiiisi. 


* T, anilpRsitva ; Mj, finapotva. 
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Dhammapada^Aiihahatha. 

vutla^ puna anetva adasi. Atha nam iiha: * amnia Kiill, 
imasraim nagare pailcasakatasatani paccHsakale utthaya 
vanijjuya gacchanti, tvain imam netva oakkamagge 
nipajjapehi, go^a vil nara raaddisaanti cakkiini® va naip®. 
bliindissanti,^ pavattifr'’ ca^ natvii ’va ugaccheyyasi ’ ti. 
Sa tarn® netva cakkaraagge nipajjapesi. So’’ sakatika- 
jetthako® purato ahosi. Ath’assa gona. tarn ® thanara patvii 
dhuram cliaddesura, punappunam uropetva pujiyamana pi 
purato nd gacchinisu. Evam taasa hi tehi saddhira vaya- 
mantass’ eva aruipm utthahi. So ‘kin niitn’ etam goi;iii 
karimsii’ ti mai^tfam olokcnto darakanf disva ‘bhii- 

• Ocj • ^ • 

riyam vata me kamraan’ ti cintetva ‘putto me laddho* ti 
tuttliainiinaso nam sehain neaiJ’ Kali gatitva setthina 
pucchita tarn pavattim acikkhitva ‘ gaccha, nam puna 
sahassam datvii anehi’ ti vuttii tatha akasi. Atha nam 
aha: ‘ idani nam**’ arnakasusanamAetva gacchantare 
nipajjapehi, tattha suriakhildihi vil khiidito umaniissehi va 
pahato rnarissati matamatubhavari c’assa jiinitva ’va iiga- 
ccheyyasl* ti. Sa tarn netva tattha nipajjiipetva ekamante 
atthasi. Tam sunakho va kiiko vil amaiiusso vil upasahka- 
mitum nasakkhi. 

“JSfa nu o’assa neva mala na® pitil® na bhatikii*®” ti 
adieu koci rakkhito naina atthi, ko® timi** rakkhatl ti? 
Sunakhakale puccekabuddhe eincheua pavatlitahuiiikarui?a-i> 
mattam*** eva*’ tarn rakkhati. 

Ath’ eko ajapillo anekasahaesil*® ajil gocaram nento 
susanapassena gacchati. Ekii ajil pannadlai khadamanu 
gacohantaram pavittha*® diirakam die vil jaimukehi thatva 
durakaesa thanam adiisi. Ajapalakena ‘ he lie ’ ti eadde kale 
pi na nikkhami. So yatthiya nam paharitva ‘ nihariaeami * 


’ C. inserts sahnssatp tassa datva. 

* om. C. * C, chindissanti. 

^ C. pavattin ca; Ed. pavattim c’assa. 

’ ora. Ed. *■ C. 8akatijettli°. 

Ed. taip. C. neifi. 

C. umasu'’. C. amauussena. 

** C. hukka®. C. c’eva. 

C. pavisitva. 


® Ed. cakka. 

" Ed, natp. 

® C. na»p. 

C. pavuttira. 

** C. bhatikudisu. 
C. satasahassa. 
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Settlii pi tarn cakkapathe matabhiivam va araatabhavain 
va olokaponto sattbuvahena gahifcabbiivam uatva tassa pi 
sahassam datvii anapetvil nagarato avidiirattbiine papate 
putapcsi. So tattba paputanto ■ nalakuranam kamraaka- 
ranattliano iinlakarasaluyam patito. Sa tassa purluanu- 
bbavena satavihatakappasapicusarnphassasadisa abosi. Atba 
iiam nalakiirajetthako ‘ puimava esa darako, jaggitum 
vattati' ti ganbitvii gcham gato. Settbi darakassa papatato 
patitatthilne amatabbavam vil raatabbilvam va pariyesapento 
najakarajettbakona gabitabbavam fiatva tassa pi sahassam 
datva aniipesi. 


3. AparabbiTge settbissa sakaputto pi so pi ubbo vayappatta 
abesura. Setthi puna Ghosakadiirakassu maraiiupayam ^ 
cintento attano kumbbakarassa geliam gantva 
‘ambho mayham gebe evariipo ^ oko avajatadarako 
attbi, tarn darakutu yam kinci katvu mareturn vattati* 
ti rabasseiia aha. So tato ubbo pi kanue pidabitva * eva- 
rupatn niiuia bhariyum katham katbetum na vattati' ti 
tiha. Tato settbi ‘ ayam mudba na karissatl * ti cintetva 
‘banda bbo sabassani gaiibitva etam kamman nippbadebi* 
ti aba. (Lancam nama abbinbam bhindati.) Tasma so 
sabassam^-'dabbitva sampaticcbitva *abam -ayya asuka- 
divasam nilma avapam alitnpessami, tada tam aaukavelaya 
nitma pesebl* ti aba. Settbi pi kbo tassa'vacanam sutva 
sampaticcbitva tato pattbaya diva^ gapento kumbbakarena 


* Tj matanu^ 


^ TiiaBetteca. 
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ti gaccbantarom pavittho jannukehi thatva darakam' 
payentim disva darake puttasiaeham putilabkitva ^putto me 
> laddHo * ti adiiya pakkami. 

Kali* gantva setthina puoohita tarn pavattim aoikkHitva 
‘gaccha, tarn® puna sahassam datva auehiVti vuttS 
tatha akasi. Atba nam aha: ‘ ainma Kiili,^ irntmi adiiva 
corapepatapabbatam abhiruhitvsi * papate khipa,® pabba- 
takucchiyam patihailnaraano khandakhandiko hutva bhu- 
miyain ‘patissati malamatabhavaii o’assa natva Va 
agaccbeyyasT' ti. Sa taip tattha netvii pabbatamattbako 
tbatvii khipi. Tatn kbo pan a pabbatakuccbim nissaya^ 
mabave^ugumbo pabbatanusaren.’ eva vaddbi. Tassa mat- 
thakam ghauajato jifijukagumbo avattbari. Darako patanto 
kojave riya tasmim pati. ‘ Tam divaaam^ nalakarajettba- 
kassa venubali* patto boti. So puttena saddhim gaotva 
tam venugumbam cbiudituin arabbbi. ‘Tasmim calante 
darako saddam akasi. So ‘darakasaddo viya* ti ekena 
passena abbirubitva* tam disva *putto me laddho* ti 
tutthacitto adaya gato. Kali setthissa santikam gantva 
tena puccbita tain, pavattim acikkhitva ‘gaccba, nam puna 
sahassam datva itnehi’ ti vutta tatha akasi. ' 

3. Setthino idail c’idan' ca karontass* eva darako va- 

• ■ 

ddhito, Ghosako tvey' assa namam abosi. So setthino 

• • ' • • • 

akkbimhi kantako viya khilyi, ujukam tam oloketum pi 
na visabi.^® Ath’assa maranupayam^ ciiitento attano 
sabayakassa kumbhakarassa santikam gantva *kada 
avapam alirapessaSi’®’ ti tam puccbitva ‘sve’ ti vutte ‘tena 
hi idam sabassarp. gahetva mam’ ekam kammam karohi’ 
ti aba. *Kiin‘® sami’ ti? * Eko me avajataputto attbi, 
tam tava santikam pesessami, atba nam gabotva gabbham 
pavesetva tikbipaya vasiya kbandakhandikaip cbinditva 
catiyaip pakkhipitva avape paceyyasi/^ idam te sahassbip 

^ Ed. insertB khirai^. ^ C. tam disva. ’ C. nani. , ' 

* om. J£d. ‘ ^ C. abliiruylutva. ^ C. khipi, and it adds iaip. 

’ Ed. inserts ca. * C. “bklo. * C. abhirayhitva. 

Ed. sahi. C. maraau®. w ^essati. 

^ C. has kiqi kammaip karissum! ti. ** Ed. ti. 
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vuttadivasassa sampattubharam uatva Ghosakakumaram 
pakkositvil: ambiikam. tata asukadivase numa babOhi 
bhajaiiehi attho, tvam ambakarp kumbbakarassa sauti- 
kam gantva ‘pitaru kira me tumbakam^ katbitam attbi, 
taiu ajja iiippbadebl* ti yada.® So sadbu ti taasa vacanara 
BunjpnticchitYU nikkhami. 

Atha nam antaramagge settbissa sakaputto gulakllam 
kijanto disvii vcgena gantvu ^ahara bhiitika“darekebi 
Haddhim hJlanto el.tukain iiamu jito, tarn mo patijinitva 
deb I’ ti alia. So ‘maybara idiini okaso nattbi, pita inam 
nccayikakammona kumbbakarassa santikam pahini* ti'^alia. 
Itaro ‘ubam bbiitiya tattba gamissami, tvaiu imehi saddbim 
kilitva may ham lakkhara paccaharitva debT' ti aba. 
‘Tona bi gaccha^ ti attano katbitasasanam tassa katbetva 
diirakebi saddbim kill. So kurnaro kumbbakarassa santi- 
kam gantva tam sasanam ilrocesi. ‘Sadbu tata nippba- 
dessainl’ ti tam kuniaram gabbhara pavesetva tikbinfiya 
vasiyil khandsikbandiyam katva catiyam pakkbipitva* ciiti- 
raukham pidabitva bbajanantaro tbapetva avapaip. alimpesi. 
Gbosakakuraaro pi bahura jiiiitva kanittbassa agaraanam 
olokento iiisidi. So tam ciiiiyainanam uatva ‘kin nu kbo 
cirayati ’ ti kumbbakaragehe sabhagam gantva kattbaci 
adisvii ‘ gebam gato bbavissati ’ ti nivattitva gebara agamusi. 
Settbi tam dnrato Va agaocbantam disva ‘ kin nu kbo kara- 
num bbavissati’ ti ‘maya esa milranattbaya kumbbakarassa 
santikam pabito, so diini puna ico’ eva iigacchati’ ti aga- 
ccbantam yeva tam ‘kim tiita kumbbakarassa santikam 
na gato ’si’ ti iiha. ‘Amu tiita na gato ’smT’ ti. ‘Kasiua 

tata’ tip So attano nivattakurunau ca kanittbabbatikaasa 

* « • 

tattba gatakaranafi ca settbissa katbesi. Settbi tassa 
vacanassa sutakiilato pattbaya mabapathaviya ajjhottha^o 
viva butva. ‘kin nam* etain saccam vadasl^.* tiutrastacitto 
vegena kumbbakarassa santikam gantva afjiuesam santike 

' Mj inserts ekani. * No MS. has ti after voda. 

* Mg pakkliapitvo ; Tj katva. * Mg vadati. 
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saccakarasadisain, uttarim puna ie kattabbayuttakam paccbii 
karisaami* ti. Kurabhakiirako sadhu % sampaticcbi. 
Setthi punadivase Ghosakam pakkoaitvii' ‘tata, biyyo 
naaya kumbhakarassa^ ekam kammam a^attam,® ebi 
tvam tasaa aantikam gantvii evam vadehi: biyyo kit a me 
pitara anattam kamraam nipphadebi’* ti pabini. So 
sadhu ti agamasi. 

Tam tattba gaccbantam itaro settbino patto darakebi 
sadd^iim^ gulam kllanto disva tam pakkositva® ^kuhira 
gacchasi bbatika ’ ti pucchitva ‘ pitu sasanam gabetva 
kunibhakarassa santikan ’ ti vutte ' abam tattba gamissami, 
iraepaara’ daraka bahum Iftkkbam jiiiimsu, tain me pati- 
jinitva dehl’ ti aba. ‘Abam pitu bhaj'ami’ ti. ‘ Ma 
bbayi bbatika, abam tam sasanam karissami, bahum® hi 
jito,® yavaham iigacchami lava me lakkbam pati- 
jinahi*®’ ti. Ghosako kira gulakilaya. chpko, tena tam*^ 
evam nibbandhi.*® So pi tam*® ‘tena hi gantva kumbha- 
karam vadehi: pitara kira me biyyo ekam kammam 
iinattam, tarn nipphadebi * ti vatva uyyojesi. So tassa 
aantikam gantvii tatha avaca. Atha nam kumbbakaro 
setthina vuttaniyilmen'eva maretva aviipe kbipi. Ghosako 
pi divasabbagam kilitva saj^anbasamayarn gebara gantva 
setthina*’^ disva*’ ‘kim tiita na gato ’si’ ti vutte attano 
agatakiiranafi ca kanittbassa gatakiiranan ca arocesi. 
Setthi tam sntvii ‘*han dhi’ ti mabaviravam viravitvii 

• • • t 

sakalasarlre pakkatthitalobito viya butva *ambbo kumbba- 
kara ma mam nitsayi tua nilsayl * ti bahit paggayba 
kandanto tassa santikam agamasi. Kumbbakaro tam tatha 
iigaocbantam disva ‘sami ma saddam kari, kammam te 
nippbannan’ ti aha. So pabbatena viya mahantena sokena 
avattbato®® butvil anappakam doraanassam patisamivedesi, 


* C. ‘WipetvB. * C. '^aro. 

* 0. ®peni tL * om. C. 

f C. puia mam after daraka. * C. bahuhi. 
»<» Ed.Sini. “ Ed. iiaip. 

» C. wjfi, C. nipahi. 

» C. '’niyamena (without eva). !® C. ®ye, 

»• Ed. agata^^. »• Ed. biham. 


* C. apatto. 

* G. pakkoflahitra. 

* Ed. jinito, 

Ed. nibaudhi. 

” ora. Ed 
C.'aTBttbarito. 
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ttkttthaniyabhavena * peklcha bho pekkha bho * ti aha. ‘ Kiip 
pckkhapesi tvAnP nitthitain ottha kammaa’ ti. So tato 
’va nivattit\d gcham agaoiusi. 


4. Tato patthdya c^assa cetasikarogo nppajji. So taamim 
pi kale tend saddhim abbunjitva ‘yeua kenaei upayena 
mama puttasba hattuno anattham ova passituip Tattuti’ ti 
ekam pannam likhitvO Grhosakakuuiaram pakkositvii 
* tvam imam pannam adayd, asukagitme nama aiuhakam 
kammantiko atthi, tabsa santikani guntvd imam pannam 
datva ^^imasinim kira panne susanaiu algbam kaiohl’* ti 
vada ’ ti ^ ^ autarOinagge amhilkum sabayuko gamakasettbi ^ 
numa eko setthi atthi,^ ta^sa gharam gantva bhattaip 
bhunjitya gaccheyyutil ’ ti ca mukhasdsauain adasi. 

’ Ti, Mo vadati, Mio vada. ^ All MSS. bart; here gamasetdu. ^ om. Mg. 
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h 

yatha tam appodutthassa padutthamano. Teuaha Bbagava 
(Dhp., vv. 137-140) 

To dandena adandesu 
• • • • 

appadutthesu dussati, 
dasannam anfiataram tbanam 
khippam eva nigacohati: 
vedanam pharusam janim 
sarirassa ca bhedanam, 
garukam va pi abadham 
cittakkliepam ’va papu^LOj 
rajato ’va upassaggara 

abbbakkhanam ’va darunara, 

• • • # ' 

parikkhayam ’va natlnam 
bhoganam ’va pabbaiiguram (sic!) 
atha^ v’assa^ agarani 
Bggi dabati pavako, ‘ 

kayassa bbeda oduppauilo 
nirayam so ’papajjati*® ti. 

4. Evain santo pi puna nam setthi ujukam oloketum na 
sakkoti ‘ kinti,® nam mareyyan ’ ti cintento * mama gamasate 
ayuttakassa santikain pesetva maressami’ ti upayam disva 
* ayaip mo avajataputto, imam maretva vaccakupe khipatu, 
evam kate abam mutulassa kattabbaydttakam pacuM^ 
janissaml’ ti tassa' pannam likbitva * tata Ghosaka, 
ambakam gamasate ayuttako attKi, imam p^^nam baritva 
tassa debt’ ti vatva pannam tassa dasante® bandhi. So 
pana akkbarosamayam na janati, dabarakalato pattbaya bi 
nam® marapetum^ vayamanto ’va setthi marapetum 
nasakkbi. Kiip akkbarasamayam sikkhapessati P Iti so 
attano marapanapa^^am ® eva dasante bandbitva.. nikkha- 
manto aha *patbeyyam me tata natthi’ ti. ’’Patbeyyena 
te kammam uattbi, aiitaramagge nama^ mama sabayako 

' 1 ^ 

^ C. atk* aaaa. * C. so vppa®. ' * C. kintu. 

^ om. Ed. B 0. dussante throughout. * Ed. ta^. 

f C. '^euto. * G. mariiuapa^OStu. 
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So setthim vanditva pannam gahetva nikkhanto 
antararnagge gamakasetthissa vasanatthanam gantva tassa 
geham pucchitva tam bahi dvarakotthake nialditva massu- 
karainara karontam vanditva atthasi ‘ kuto agacchasi^ tata * 
ti ca vutte ‘Kosarabiyasetthino putto *mhi tata' ti aba. 
So 'amh'akam sahayakasetthiuo putto' ti hattliatuttho 
ahosi. Tasmiu cu khane tassa setthino dhitaya ek^ dasf 
pupphaiii aharitum gacchati. Atha nam setthi aha: *tvam 
etam kaminam tbapetvii Ghosakakuiitarassa pade dhovitva 
sayanam attharitva debi’ ti. Sa tathii katva upanam gantva, 
setthidljltu puppbani abari. Setthidbjta tam diava * tvam 
ajja oiram bahi papancesi ’ ti tassa kupita ‘ kin te ettakam 
kalam ettha katan' ti aha. * Ma katliesi ayye,^ niayu 
evarupo na ditthapubbo, tuyham kira pita sahayasettbino 
putto cko,® ua Bokka tassa riipasampattim katbetum, setthi 
mam puppbilnam attbaya gaccbantira “tassa kumarassa 
pade dhovitva sayanam attharitva dehl" ti aha, tenabam 
bahi ciram papancesin ’ ti. 

5. Sa pi kbo setthidblta tassa kumarassa catutthe atta- 
bbave gbarasamini abosi. Tasma tassa vacanassa sutakalato 
puttbuya nova attano tbitabbiivam na nisinn abba vara aiiiiasi. 
Sa tara eva ddsira gabetvii tassa uipannattbanam gantva 
tam niddayainanam oloketva dasante paniiain disva *kin nu 
kbo etam pa^i^an ’ ti kumaram anutthapetva *va pannam. 
gabetva viicefva *ayam attano luaranapai^para s^yam 
eva gabetva gacchati' ti tam pannam phaletva tasmixn 
appabuddbe yeva ‘maya tava santikam putto pesito, saba- 
yakassa me gamakasetthissa vayappatta darika atthi, tvam 
algham ambiikam anapavattitthane uppadam ganbitva sabba- 
satena maraa puttassa gamakasettbino dbftaram gabetva 
inafigalam karohi^ maiigale ca nitthite “iralna me vidhii- 
nena katan" ti maybam sasanam pesehi, aham tava idha 


' M9, gacchasi. 
* om. Mi>. 


* Ti, Moayyo. 

* All MSS. h&ve karohi ti. 
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fietthi atthi, tassa ghare psitarasam kfftvii parato^ gac- 
cbubi ’ ti. 

So sadhu ti pitarara vanditva nikkbamanto tam 
gamain’’ patvii settbigharam pucchitva gantva settlii- 
jayam passi® ‘ kuto agato ’si ’ ti ca vutto ‘atito iiagarato* 
ti aha. ‘ Kassa putto 'si ’ til^ ‘Tumbakam sahayakasetthino 
amma* ti. ‘Tvam asi Ghosako uaniii’ ti? * Ama amma’ 
ti. Tassa saha dassanen’ eva tasmim puttasineho uppajji, 
Settljino ^an’ eka dhha atthi pannartisasojasavassapadesika * 
abhiriipa * paaadika. Tara rakkhitum ekara eva pesanakari- 
kain. dasira datva sattabhumikassa pasiidassa uparitale siri- 
gabbbe vasapenti. SetthidRita tasmim khane tam dasim 
antarapanara pesesi. Atba iiam setthijaya disva ‘kubim 
gacchasi ’ ti pucchitva ‘ ayye dl)itaya pesanena ’ ti vutte * ito §■ 
tiiva ehi, titthatu pesanam, puttassa me pTthakaiu attharitva 
pade dhovitva telara inakkhitva® sayanam attharitva dehi, 
pacoha pesanam karissasi’ ti aha. Sa tat^a akusi. Atha 
nam cireiiagatam setthidhitii santajjesi. Atha naiii sa aha : 

* ayye^ ma me kujjhi, setthiputto Ghosako agato, tassa idafi 
c’idaii ca katva tattba gantvii agata ’rahT ’ ti. 

5. SetthidbTtaya ‘setthiputto Ghosako’ ti narnam sutva 
Va pemarn chavi-adTiii cbinditva utthimiujam ahocca 
thitam. Kotuhalika^-kalasmiin hi sii tassa pajapatl hutva 
nalikodanam paccekabuddbassa adiisi. Tass’ anubbavena 
gantva irnasmim setthikule nibbatta. Iti nam so pubba- 
sineho avattharitva ganhi. Teniiha Bhagava ;— 

Pubbe ’va sannivusena 
paccuppaunabitena va 
evam tana jayate pernani 
uppalam ’va yatbodake ti. 

Atha nam pucchi ‘ kubim so amma ’ ti P ‘ Sayane nipanno 
niddayati’ ti aha.® ‘Atthi pan’ assa hatthe kifici* ti? 

* C. purato. ® Ed. gainakam. » C. passitva. 

* C. “vaasirfdesika. * Ed. puts pas® before abhi°. * Ed. makkhetva. ■ 

’ om. Ed. 8 C. ‘’iaka; c£. Sum. Vil. (P.T.S., 18S6), pt. i, p. 317. 

* om. 0. 
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kattabbam janksaml^ ti pannam likbitva tarn eva lancbam 
datva patbamam baddhaniyameu* eva daaaiite band hi. So 
pi kbo kumaro tarn divasam tattba vasitva punadivase 
se^thim’Hpuccbitvil kammantikassa gilmam gantva pai^^am 
adasi. Xammantiko pannam vacetva gamikeBaimipatetva 
*tunihe Va mam na ganetha, mama sara! attano jettha- 
puttassa^ sabbasatena darikam aaetutp maybam sautikam 
pesesi, vegena* imasmim thane uppadam sampi^detha* ti 
sabbaip mangalasakkaram sajjotva gamakaaetthiasa aasanam 
peeetva Bampaticohapetva sabbasatena mangalakiriyam 
nittbapetva KosainbisettbiBBa pai^nam pabini : * roaya 

tumhebi pabitapa^nasasanam sutva idail c*idau ca 
katau’ ti. 


6. Settbi tarn sasannm sutva aggidaddbo viya *iduni 
nattho ’mhi * ti cintavasena lobitapakkiiandikaip rogam 
patvu ^yeua kenaci naip.^ upayena pakkositva mama santakassa 
asamikaip kariasaml’ ti tnangalossa ni^tbitakalato pat^haya 
* kasma maybaip putto babi boti * ti * slgbaip agaccbatu * 


* M, jetthaka**. 

* Mpcitti’’. 


* Mo visana If), 

* Mptaqi. 
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* Dasante pannam atthi ’ ti. Ssi * kim pannam nu kbo etan * 
ti P Tasmira niddayante matapitunnam afifiavihitataya ® 
apassantanam otaritva santikam ^ gantva ^ toni paianaip 
mocetva iTdaya attano gabbham pavisifcva dviiram pidhaya, 
valapaiiam vivaritvit akkharasaniaye kusalataya pannam 
vacetva ‘aho bale attano maranapanpam dasante 
bandhitva vicarati,^ sace maya na dittham assa natthi. 
jivitati' ti tarn pannam phaletva setthissa vaoanena 
aparaju pannam likbr"’: *ayam mama putto Ghosako 
ntima gamasutato pannakaram aharapotva imasRa janapada*' 
settbino dhitaru saddbim mangalam katva attano 
vasanagamassa niajjbe (fvibhumikam gebam karetva 
pakaraparikkbepeua e'eva purisaguttiyu ca susainvibita 
rakkbam karotu mayhau ca “ idail c’idail ca maya katan 
ti sasanam peaetu; evam kate aham mutulassa kattabba- 
yuttakam paceba® janissami’ ti likhitva ca® pana 
sambaritva dasante yev* assa baridbi. So divasabbagam 
niddjiyitva uttliaya bhuiijitva pakkarni. Punadivas© pato 
'va tam garaam gantva ayuttakam giimakiccara karontam 
yeva passi.. So tarn disvu * kim tatii * ti puccbi. So ® • 
‘pitara me tumhakam pannam pesitan' ti aha.® 'Kissa 
papnain tata, ahara * ti pannam gahetva vacetva tuttha- 
roanaso ‘ passatba bho mama satnino mayi sineham, 

“ jetthaputtassa mo maiigalarn karotii ” ti mama' 
s'antikain pabiiii, sigbam diiru-adini iibaratha* ti gahapa- 
tike vatva gainamojjhe vuttappakaram gehain karetva 
giimasatatd panniikaram ahariipctva janapadasetthino 
santikii® dbltaram iinetva mangalam katva setthissa 
sasanam pahini: ^idan ca idan ca maya katan* ti. 

6. Tam sutva settbino *yam karemi^ tam na hoti, yaip 
na karomi * tad eva boti * ti mabantam domanassain uppajji, 
Futtasokena saddbiip so® soko ekato butva kacchidabam 
uppadetva atisaram janesi. Setthidbita pi ‘sace kooi 
settbino santika agacebati, mama® akatbetva setthiputtassa 

* C. amnia douante. * 0. afliia®. » om. Kl* 

* C. carati., 4 C. likhitva. • om, C. 

* £d. karema. ^ Ed. karoma. * €, ton^e mama.. 
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ti saaanam pesesi. Sasauain sutvu kuraaro gantum araddho, 
eetthidliita xiintesi; ‘ayam biilo **kam nissaya imam sam- 
pattim alatthan ” ti na janati, yam kiiici katva imassu 
gamanam patibiihanupayo kiitum vattatl ’ ti. Tato naiii 
aba: ‘ kuraara, nia ativegayi,^ kulagainum gaochantena nataa 
attano parivacchain katva gantum vattatl* ti. Xosam- 
bakasetthi pi tassa cirayanabbavam uatva puna saaanami 
pabini: * kasma me putto cirayati, abam lohitapakkbandi- 
karogam'^ patto, jivantam eva mam agantva * daUbum 

vattatl’ ti. Tasmiiri kiile Betthidbttii tassa aroccai ; ‘na 

* • • • • 

eso tava pita, tvam pana pitil ’ ti, sailnain kurosi: ‘ esa tava 
maranattbuya kammantikassa paimaxu. pabini, abam tarn 
pannam apanetva uunam susauam likhitvil tava etaip. 
sampattim uippbadayim, esa tava “ aputtakam ^ karissami ” 
ti pakkosati, etassa kalakiriyum agaraebi ’ ti. Ath* assa 
dharamanakass’ eva kalakatabhiivam sutva Kosambinagaram 
agamasi. Setthidhitu pi ’ssa pageva"* sanuam adasi *tvam 
pavisanto sakalagebe tava arukkliam tbapento pavisii * ti. 
JSayam pi sctthiputtena saddhim eva pavisitva ubho batthe 
ukkbipitvu rodanti viya hutva andbakaratthane nipanna- 
kassa santikam gantva sTsen’ eva badayam pabari. So 
dubbalataya ten* eva paharena kalam akasi. Setthiku- 
rnaro pi pitu sarlrakiocam katva * tumbe mabiisettbissa mam 
sakaputto ti vadathil * ti pudamriliUauuin lancaiu adasi. 
Tato sattamadivase® raia ^settbitthanarabam laddhum vattatl* 

•i •••• • • «• 

•ti ‘setthiasa sakaputtabbavain janatbii* ti pesesi. Setthi- 
padamulikiT ruiiilo ® sakaputtabbavain ^ katbayimsu. Baja 
sadbu ti sampaticebitva tassa settbitthanam adasi. So 
Ghosakesettbi ntima jato. 


* Ti ■ 

’ M|g piittokain. 

^ Mg iuserts setthieea. 


® Ti, Mio '’pakkhar.dirogaip. 
* Mj eattame di". 

’ Ti, Mio “puttakabhavam. 
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pathamataram ma kathayittha ’ ti jane ^ anapesi, Setthi pi 
kho diini tarn duttbaputtam mama sapateyyaasa aarni* 
kam karissumi * ti cintetvii ekam ayuttakam ,aha * matula 
puttam dattbukaino 'nibi, ekam padamiilikam pesetva 
niama^ puttam pakkosapebi* ti. So sadhil ti pai;inatn datva 
ekam purisara pesesi. Settbidbita * tass* agantva dvare 
tbitabbavam sutva pakkoaapetva ‘ kim ® tala’ ti puccbi. 

* Setthi gilano puttam puBsitum pakkosapeti ® ayye * ti. 

* Tata, seftbi ^ balava vii dubbalo ’ ti ? ‘ Balava tava, abaram 

bbuiijati yeva ayyo ’ ti. Sa settbiputtara ajiiuupetva etasBa 
nivasanan^ ca paribbayau ca diipetvii ‘raayu pesitakale 
garaissati, accha tavii’ ti aba. Settbi* puna ayuttakam 
avaca ^: * kim matula, na te mama puttassa santikam 
pubitan * ti ? ‘ Pabitam sami, gatapuriso pana na tava 

ti. ‘Teua bi puna aparam pesebi’ ti. So pesesi. 
Settbidbita tasmim pi tatb’ eva patipajji. Atba settbino 
rogo balava jato, ekam bbajanam pavisatl, ckatn nikkba- 
mati. Puna settbi ayuttakam puucbi: * kim miltula, na 
te mama puttassa santikam pahitau ’ ti ? * Pabitam sami, 
gatapuriso pana ua eti ’ ti. ‘ Tena bi puna ^ aparam pesebi' 
ti. So ‘ pesesi.^ Settbidljitii tatiyavare iigatam pi tarn 
pavattim puccbi: ‘ kim settbino abadbau ’ ti ? So 
‘balbagilauo ayye, setthi abaroTn pacebiuditva mailcapa- 
riiyano jilto ekam bbajanam nikkbaraati, ekam pavisati* 
ti iiba. Settbidhltii cintesi^ ‘idiini gantuin kalo ’ ti 
settbiputtassa ‘ pita kira te giliino ’ ti arocetvii ‘ kim vadasi 
bbadde’ ti vutte ‘apbasukam assa sami* ti aha. *Idani 
kim katabban ’ ti ? ‘ Sami,' gamasatato upattbanakapannii- 
karam^^ adaya gantva passissama nan''** ti aba.' So sadhu 
ti pari^akarum abarapetvasakatenadaya pakkiimi. Atba 
nam sa ‘pita te dubbalo/ ettakam pannakarain gabetva 


* om. Ed, 

* C. adds pi. 

’’ Ed. nives®. 

om. C. 

** Ed. '’sate. 

Ed. harepetva. 


® C. inserts tam. 
* E. kinti. 

® C. mabasettlii. 
•• C. pavTittiip. 

“ C. utthanaka". 
C. ®tehi adaya. 


s C. mamaip. 

* Ed. ^pesi, 

• C. avoea. 

** Ed. omttb this qnustion. 
« Ed. tea. 
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gaQohantanam papailco bhavissati, etam nivattehl’ ti vatva 
taip ^bbam* attano kulagehara pesetva settbiputtam ^ aha; 
'*E>apoti» tTam attano pitu padapaaae tittheyyaei, aham ussi- 
Bakapsfaae thaaaaral' ti, gebara pavisaraana yeva® ‘gehassa 
purato ca paccbato ca arakkham ganbatba* ti attano purise 
anapeai.® Pavittljakale pana settbiputto pitu padapasse 
attbasi, itara usalsakapasse. 

Tasmim khaipe setthi uttanako nipanno boti, Ayuttako 
pan' assa piide parimajjanto 'putto te sarai agato ’ ti»aba. 
‘ Kubiin* 80 ’ ti P * Eaa padarniilo tbito * ti aba.® Atha nam 
disjva ayakamraikatn® pakkosapctva ‘mama gebe kittakam 
dhanan * ti puccbitva * sarai, dlianass’ eva cattallsakotiyo, 
upabhogaparibhogabhandanam puna giima-kkhetta-dipadji- 
catuppada-yanaviibaniinan ca ayafi’’^ ca”^ pariccbedo' ti vutte 
^■a'bam ettakara dhanani “ maina- puttassa Ghosakassa njj. 
derai" ti vattukarao® doral * ti aha. Tam sutvii settbidbltil 
* ayain puna kathento annara kifici katheyya' ti cintetva 
sokatura viya kese vikiritva rodamitna ‘kin, nam' etain 
tsita vadetba, idara pi nama vo vacanara sunoma, alakkbika 
vat’ araba’® ti vatva rnattbakena tarn uramajjhe paharanti 
patitVH, yatbii puna vattum na sakkoti tatha 'ssa uramajjhe 
rnattbakena gbamsenti arodanam dassesi. Bettbl pi tarn 
kbap.an neva kalam akilsi. ‘Setthi mato’ ti gantva 
XJdenassa rafino iirocayimsu. Raja tassa sarirakiccam kara- 
petva ‘ attbi pan' assa putto va dbita vii * ti pucchi. ‘ Atthi 
deva Ghosako naraa tassa putto, sabbara sapateyyam tassa 
niyyadetva” 'va*® mato deva’ ti. Raja aparabhago setthi- 
puttam pakkosapesi. Tasmifi ca divase devo vassi, rajungane 
tattha tattha*® udakam santbasi.^® Settbiputto ‘rajanam 
passissami’ ti pjiyasl** Rajii vatapanam vivaritva tarn 
agacebantam ** olokento rajanga^e udakam langbetva*® aga- 

,' C. ponna tani. * Ed. inaort* ca. * C, ani.^ 

* C. kaham. ' • om. Ed. • C. ayuiiakiiip [siqj). 

^ C. twice. 

■ Ed. omits vattu® demi ti; C'bas vattukamo, whereas C., also 0*, 0®, 
have vuttakamo. 

• C. vtftSmha. . C. vuttam. » Ed. xAyV. 

» om. 0. 0. °ti. Ed. gaoch». 

« C. Ugh'’. 
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cchantam disva agantva vanditva thitaip. ‘tvam Ghosako nataa 
tata * ti paccliitva ‘ ama deva * ti vutte * pita me mate * ti, 

' nia soci, tava pettikam’^ eettliitthauam tuyhara eva dassam! * 
ti tam assasetva * gaccha tata * ti uyyojesi. Raja gacchantan 
ca tam® 'olokento ’va atthiisi. So agamanakalo langhitam 
udakam otaritva sanikam agamasi. Atha nam raja tato ’va 
pakkosapetvii * kin ilu kho tata ? tvam mama santikam 
agacchanto udakam langUitva ilgamma gaccbanto idani ® 
otaritv^ safaikam gacchasl ’ ti pucchi. * Ama deva, ahum 
tasraim khane kurailrako, kilanakalo nara’ eao,^ idani pana 
me devena thaiiantarara putissutara, tasma yatha purara 
acaritva idani sanikam ® sanikaip. ** liutva caritum vattati ’ ti. 
Tam sutvii raja ‘dbitima ayam® puriso, idan’ ev’ assa 
thanantaram -dassam! * ti pitara bhuttam ® bhogam ® datva 

sabbasatena setthitthanam adasi. So rathe thatva 

• • • • • * 

nagaram padakkhinam akasi. (Olokita^-olokitatthanam^ 
kampati.) ‘ 

Settbidhita pi KaUdiisiya saddhirp mantayamana nisinna 
*amma Kali) puttassa te etlika sampatti mam nissaya 
nipphanna’ ti aha. *Kiin karanii amma’ ti ? ‘Ayam hi 
attano maranapannam dasante bandhitva amhakain. gharam 
agato, ath’ assa maya tarn pannam phaletva maya saddhirn 
iimhgalakarapatthaya anuara pannam likhitva ettukam kalam 
tattha arakkho kato’ ti. ‘Amma, tvam cttakam® passasi, 
imam pana setthi daharakalato patthaya maretukamo 
maretum nasakkhi, kevalam imam nissiiva bahura ® dhanara 
jlyi’^® ti. ‘Amma, atibhariyam vata setthina katan’ ti. 
Nagaram padakklunatn. katva gehara pavisantatp pana tam 
disva ‘ ayain etlika “ sampatti mam nissaya nipphanna ’ ti 
sitam akasi. Atha nam setthiputto disva® ‘kirn karapil 
has! ’ ti pucchi. ‘ Ekuin karanain nissaya ’ ti. ‘ Kathehi 
tan ’ ** ti. Sa na kathcsi. ISo ‘ sace na kathesi, dvidha tam 
chindiasami ’ ti asim nikkaddhi, Sa * ayam ettiku sampatti 


' C, 

* Ed. nnma so. 

* bhutabho®. 

» C. baha. 

om. C- 


® C. naip. * oiu. Ed. 

^ C. saaikuip sanuokaqi; Ed. saauisinnena. 
’> 0. olokitolo'’. * Ed. ettlia kam. 

>0 C. kbiyati. C. ettaka. 

** C. naa. ** Ed., mun. 


J.B.A.8. 1898. 
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mam nissaya laddha * ti cintetva ‘ hasi tan * ti aha. ' Yadi ^ 
mama pitara attano santakam mayham niyyaditam, tvam 
ettba kim hosi ’ ti P So kira ettakam kalam kind na janati. 

Ten' as8a Tacanam na eaddahi. Ath' assa sa Humhakam 

* • 

pitara maranapa^nam datva pesita tumhe maya idau c' idafi 
ca kutva rakkhita* ti sabbam kathesi. ‘Abbhutam kathesi* 
ti asaddahanto ‘mataram Kalim pucchissami ’ ti dntetva^ 
*evam kira amma’ ti? ‘Ama tiita, daharakalato patthaya 
tarn nmretukamo maretnm asakkonto tarn niasaya bubum 
dhanam jlyi,® sattasu thanesu tvam ® mara^ato mutto, idani 
bhogagamato ugamma sabbasatena ^ settbittbanam patto 
'ai'ti. 

\ 

* C. Sctt;Li: yadi. * oin. C. 3 khiyati. 

* Ed. adda saddhitn. 
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in. TRANSLATION. 

Manoratha-^Purani, 

1. While Udena was king (of Kosambi), the angel 
Ghosaka vanished from the city of angels and received 
a new existence in the womb of a courtezan at Kosambi. 
At the end of ten months, she brought forth; and having 
perceived that it was a son, caused him to be thi*own away 
on a dust-heap. 


Now at that moment a workman of the merchant^ of 
Kosambi, who went to .the latter’s house in the early 
morning, observed something around which crowds were 
gathering. As he drew near and saw that it was a boy, 
*‘Very fortunate-must be this boy” (thought he, and) by 
the hand of another man he sent him to his own house 
while he himself went to the merchant's. 

The merchant, too, while he was going to the king’s 
court at the hour of the official attendance, saw by the 
way the (king’s) chaplain, and so he asked, ** What’s the 
star to-day?” (Stopping at that very place, the chaplain 
reckoned and said: ** Such and such a star; to-day under 


* The late Uofriith Uuh-lei^ of Vienna made the proposition to translate setthi 
(iire^tlun) A\i<h * Commercieurat (conusellor of commerce). See "‘Sitziiugsber. 
a. Berliner Akad., 188*1, p- BS6. Indeed, 'merchant* is not adequate, but, 
to nT(nd u long namu, I used it nevertheless. As to the real meaning of the 
word, I may now refer to R. Fick, “Die sociale Gliederung im'nordiwtliclieii 
Indian zu Buddha’s Zeit ” (Kiel, L8&7), pp. 166 sqq. 
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1, Now (the angel Ghosaka), while he was enjoying the 
pleasures of sense, became forgetful and vanished by reason 
of exhaustion of food,^ and, vanishing, he received a new 
existence in the womb of a courtezan at Kosambi. At 
the day when she brought forth, she asked her maidservant 
“What is it?” “A son, my lady” (was the reply). 
“Well, now,” said she, “put this boy into an old winnowing 
basket, and throw him away on a dust-heap!” So she 
caused him to be thrown away.^—Courtezans, of course, 
take care of a daughter, hot of a son, because it is by 
a daughter that their custom suffers no interruption.—Crows 
and dogs surrounded the boy and staid there, but, as 
a consequence of his (former) affection fbr the Pacceka- 
buddha® and his uttering the sound “hem,” not oven one 
of them ventured to approach him. 

At that very moment, a man who was going out perceived 
that (object) around which crows and dogs were assembled, 
and, drawing near, he saw a boy and conceived an affection 
for him. “I have come by a son” (thought he), and 
brought him home. 


At that time the merchant of Kosambi, while he was 
going to the king’s court, saw the (king’s) cliaplain 
returning from the ro 3 "al residence, and asked: “Teacher, 
have you observed any junction of a star with a lunar 
mansion to-day?” “Verily, great merchant, what else 

1 Our text adduces four reasons in order to explain why a deraputta (angel) 
vanishes from the world of gods (angels), viz., ayukkhayena (exhaustion of life), 
puMakkhayena (exhaustion of merit), aharakkhayena (exhaustion of food), and 
Kopena (anger). ^ 

® Cf. M^avagga, viii, 1,4. 

’ As related in the pretious part of our legend, both in the Manuraiha-Piira^i 
and in the Bhammapada-Atth^athi,. 
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this star has been born a boy who will attain the merchant's 
office in this town.” Hearing this speech, the merchant 
speedily despatched somebody to hi| own dwelling, saying: 
** This chaplain means but one thing; my wife is pregnant; 
find out whether she has brought forth or not! ” They 
went there, and, having found it out, (returned and) said: 
“ Sir, she has not yet brought forth.” ** Well, then, go 
and seek for a boy who has been born to-day in this town I ” 
They sought for, and having seen such a boy in* the, house 
of the merchant’s workman, told it to the merchant. 
“ Well, then, I say, summon that workman! ” They 
summoned him. Now the merchant asked him: “ Is there 
in your house a boy?” “Yes, sir.” “Give us this boyl” 
“No, sir, I will not give him.*” “Well, take a thousand 
pieces (of money) and give liim to me! ” “ It is difficult 

to know if this child will live or die” (thought he), and 
so he took a thousand pieces and gave him. 

2. From that time the merchant thought: “If ray wife 
gives birth to a daughter, I will make him; if she gives 
birth to a son, I shall have him killed.” Now, she gave 
birth to a son. Afterwards the merchant thought: *‘This 
being the case, the kine may trample on him and kill 
him”; and so he gave orders, “Put this boy at the door 
of the cow-pen.” They put him there. Then the bull, 
leader of the herd, who was the first going out, saW" him, 
and to prevent the others from trampling on him remained 
standing so that the boy was lying between his four legs. 
Seeing him, the, cow-keepers thought: “Very fortunate 
is this boy, since even the animals know his value; let 
us take care of him”; and so they brought him to their 
own house. 
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have we to doP” “Teacher, what will hefaU the cou,iitrY,P” 
“Nothing; in this town, however, to-day has; been born 
a boy who will become chief merchant.** At that time 
the merchant’s wife was pregnant. Therefore, he quickly 
sent a man to his house, saying, “ Go, I say, find out 
whether she has brought forth, or not! ** Having heard 
she was not yet in labour, and (at the same time) seeing 
the king, he speedily went home and sent for a slave-girl 
narae^ Kali (the black one). To her he gave a thousand 
pieces (of money) and said: “ Go; in this town a boy has 
been born to-day; look out for him, buy him and then 
come to me!” She, looking* out for him, went to a house 
where she saw a boy, and asked the housewife, “ When was 
this boy born?’’ “To-day,” she was told, (and saying), 
“ Give him to me,” she began with one piece of money, 
and so, augmenting the sum, at last gave a thousand pieces, 
and, having procured him, she presented him to the 
merchant. 

2. The merchant thought: “ If a daughter is born to me, 
I will marry him to her and get him the post of merchant; 
if a son is born to me, I will destroy him,” and so he 
caused him to be brought into his house. Now, after 
a few days his wife gave birth to a son. The merchant 
thought: “If this boy did not exist, my own son would 
be merchant; at present the best plan is to kill him ”; 
and so he said to Kali: “ Go then, and at the time when 
the kine go out put him across the middle of the door 
of the cow-pen; thus the kine may trample on him and 
kill him, and when you know if he has been trampled, 
or not, pome to me! ” She went and put him there at 
the moment when the door of the cow-pen was opened by 
the cow-keeper. The bull, chief of the herd of kine, at 
other times weht out behind all i this day, however, he 
went out before all and remained standing so that the 
boy was lying between his four legs. Many hundred kine, 
rubbing the two sides*of the bull, went out The cow- 
keeper thought: “ Formerly, this bull went out behind all; 
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The merchant too, asking if he was dead, heard that 
the COW'-keepers had taken him away. Again he gave a 
thousand pieces, and caused the boy to be brought to him 
and ‘Ordered him to be cast out. At this tiine,^ th& goat- 
keeper drove the she-goats near the cemetery. Now, on 
account of the merit of that boy, a milch-goat got out of 
the w'ay and, approaching the boy, gave him milk and 
went away. Afterwards, she came back and did the same 
once more. The goat-keeper thought: “ This she-goat 
steps aside even in the early morning; what is that 't ”; 
and BO he drew near and, having looked into the matter, 
he understood the reason. “ Very fortunate is this boy, 
since even the animals know his value; I will take care 
of him” (tliought he): and he took him and went home. 
Next day, the merchant sent to see if the hoy was dead, 
or not, and as he heard that the goat-keeper had taken 
him, he gave a thousand pieces and, having caused him 
to be brought to him, he said: “ To-morrow the loader of 
a caravan will come into this town; bring this boy and lav 
him on the cart-track, then a cart-wdieel may go over him.” 
The oxen of the caravan-leader’s first cart, seeing him 
put down there, planted their four legs over him like 
pillars. What is that?” (thought he, and) he looked 
into the reason of their standing still. Seeing the boy 
(he thought): “ A very fortunate boy indeed, it behoves 
me to take care of.him”; and so he took him and w'ent 
his way. 


* The second plot in the Maoorath«-P. corresponds with the third in the 
Hhaumuipadu-Auhakuthu, and the second in the latter witli the third iu 
torraer. 
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to-day, however, he has gone out before all; what is the 
reason that he stands quite still at the door of the oow- 
penP” He drew near, saw the boy lying under the bull, 
and conceived an affection for him. “ I have come by 
a son ” (thought he): and brought him home. 

Sail, being asked by the merchant, told him what had 
happened. “Go and fetch him again for these thousand 
pieces,” said he, and she fetched him and gave him up to 
the anerGhant. The latter said to her: “Mother Kdll, in 
this town five hundred carts go forth to trade at dawn ; 
bring the boy and put him on the cart-track, then either 
the oxen will trample on* him or the wheels will crush 
him ; and when you know what has happened, come here ! ” 
She brought him and put him on the cart-track. The chief 
of the waggoners went first. His oxen, having reached 
that place, cast off their yoke, and though it was put on 
again and again, and they were driven oh, they would not 
go forward. While he was exerting himself with them, 
the sun rose. What are the oxen doing?” (said he, and 
so) he looked on the road and, seeing the boy, he thought: 
“A weighty matter for me; I have come by a son,” and 
pleased at heart he brought him home. Kali, being asked 
by the merchant, told him what had happened. “ Go and 
fetch him again for a thousand pieces,” said he, and she 
did so. Thereupon be told her: “ Now bring him to the 

charnel-grove and put him in a shrub; there he will die 

either eaten by dogs and other animals or assailed by evil 
spirits; and when you have found out if he is dead or still 
living, come here! ” She brought him there and after 

having put him down she stood aside. But no dog nor 

crow nor evil spirit was able to approach him. 

“ He has neither mother nor father nor brother.” 

The verses beginning thus speak of one who has been 
protected, but who protected him? At the time when he 
was a dog, he made the sound “hem” through love for 
the Paccekabuddha, and this good deed protected him. 
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The merchant gave orders to see if the boy was dead, 
or not, and as he heard that the caravau-Ieader had taken 
him he gave the latter a thousand pieces, caused the boy 
to be brought to him, and had him thrown over a precipice 
not far from the town. Falling, he fell into the workshop 
of some basket-makers just on the place where they worked 
the reeds. By the power of his merit, it was as if ho 
had fallen on the hnest cotton and wadding.^ The chief 
of the reed-workers took him up, saying; “Very fortunate 
is this boy, it behoves us tp take care of him”; and went 
home. The merchant, seeking to know whether the boy 
had been saved at the spot where he had fallen, or had 
died, found out that the chief of the reed-workers had 
taken him up, and so be gave him, too, a thousand pieces 
and caused the boy to be brought to him. 


, 3. In the meanwhile, the merchant’s own son fmd the 
other both grew up. Again the merchant was meditating 
on a means to kill young Ghosaka, and* so he went to 
his potter’s, and said secretly: “ Oh» there is in iny house 

^ Literally like huudted times beaten cpttoa sad like wadding^. 
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A goat-keeper, who was leading several thousand goats 
to the pastures, went past that grove. Now, a she>goat 
eating leaves and the like went into that shrub, and seeing 
the boy she went down on her knees and gave suck to him. 
The goat-keeper called out “heh, heh,” but she did not ' 
go out. He struck her with a stick, and at last in order ' 
to drag her out he went into the shrub, where he saw ,, » 
her suckling the boy. Out of affection for the child ho 
took,him (saying), “I have come by a son,” and went . 
his way. 

Kali returned, and, questioned by the merchant, she told 
him what had happened. * “ Go and fetch him again for 
a thousand pieces,” said he, and she did so. Then he told 
her: “Mother Kali, take this boy, go up the mountain 
whence thieves are thrown down, and let him fall; he 
will fall to ground in the mountain-ravine and be dashed 
to pieces; and when you have found clut if he is dead 
or not, come here! ” She took him there, and let him 
fall from the summit of the mountain. But there was . 
growing in the ravine against the mountain-side a tall, 
thicket of bamboo, and the top of the mountain was covered 
by a very thick gufija-shrub. The boy fell there as if 
on a fine coverlet. That very day the chief of the reed- 
workers had a gift of bamboos, and together with his 
son he had come to cut the thicket. When this Was 
shaken, the boy uttered a cry. “That is the cry of 
a boy” (he thought, and) climbing on one side he saw 
him, and glad at heart he took him up, saying, “I have 
come by a son,” and went his way. Kali came back to 
the merchant, and, questioned by him, she told him what 
had happened. “Go and fetch Hm again for a thousand 
pieces,” said he, and she did so. 

3. While this was going on, the boy grew up, and ht 
was called Gbosaka. He was as a thorn in the eye of 
the merchant, and he could not look him in the face. 
But meditating on a means to kill him, he went to 
his pottpr, and asked him, “ When are you heating the ■ 
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a certain low>born boy; that boy mast be killed in any 
case.” Stopping both ears, the other said: “Such evil 
speech should not be uttered.” The merchant thought, 
“ This man will not do it for nothing,” and so he said: 
“Well, friend, take a thousand pieces and do the deed!” 
(A bribe cuts all knots.) Then he took a thousand pieces 
and consented, saying: “ Sir, on such and such a day 
I shall heat the admixture; then at such and such an 
hour send him to me I ” To this the merchant Consented. 
From that time he counted the days, and when he knew 
that the day fixed by the potter had come, he sent for 
young Ghosaka (saying): “ My dear, on such and such 
a day we need many vessels; go then to our potter, and 
say: ‘What my father has told you, do to-da 3 \’” He 
agreed, saying, “Very well,” and went out. 

Oil the road the merchant's own son, who was pla 5 ung 
at marbles, saw him and ran to him, saying: “Brother, 
playing with the boys, I havo lost so much, win it again 
for me ! ” “I have no time,” said the other: “ my father 
.has sent me to the potter on urgent business.” But the 
other replied: “Brother, I will go there; play with these 
boys and win the stake back for me! ” “ Well, then, go! ” 

said he, and gave him the message as it was told to him, 
and played with the boj'S. The young man went to the 
potter and gave him the message. “ Well, my dear, I will 
do so”; and so he brought the young man indoors, and, 
having cut him to pieces with a sharp axe, he threw him 
into a jar. Shutting the aperture of the jar, he put it 
among the other jars and boated the admixture. Young 
Ghosaka, after winning a large 8um, sat looking out for 
the arrival of his younger brother. Though he knew that 
he liked loitering, (he at last thought), “ How late he is! ” 
and so he himself went to the potter’s, but, seeing his 
brother nowhere, ho thought, “ He must have gone home.” 
So he turned back and went home. The merchant saw 
him coming from afar and thought: “ What can the reason 
be ? I sent him to the potter to be killed, but here he 
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admixture?’^ “To-morrow” (replied he). “Well, then, 
take this thousand pieces and do some work for me! ” 
“ What work, master ? ” “ There is a low-born son of 

mine; I shall send him to you; seize him and bring him 
indoors, cut him into pieces with a sharp axe, and throw 
him in a jar and bake him in the admixture !” The potter 
agreed, saying, “ Well.” Next day the merchant called 
Ghosaka, saying: “ My dear, yesterda}'I have ordered the, 
potter to’do some work; go to him, and say: * Yesterday 
my father has ordered you to do some work: do it.* ” He 
sent him there. Ghosaka went, saying, “ Very well.’* 


While he was going there, the other son of the merchant, 
who was playing at marbles with boys, saw him, and calling 
him, asked, “ Where are you going, brother ? ” “ With 

a message from my father to the potter,” said he. “ I will 
go there,” said the other; “ these boys won many of my 
stakes, win them again for me! ” “ I am afraid of my 
father.’* “ Be not afraid! I will take the message, for 
I have lost much; play until I come back, and win my 
stakes again! *’ (Ghosaka was clever at playing marbles, 
therefore he pressed him hard.) Ghosaka said: “Well, then, 
go and tell the potter: ‘Yesterday my father has ordered 
you to do some work: do it.’ ” Thus he dismissed him. 
He went to the potter and spoke as he was told. The 
potter, after killing him in the way indicated by the 
merchant, threw him info the admixture. Gliosaka, having 
played all day long, went home in the evening. The 
merchant seeing him said: “My dear, did you not go?” 
He told him why he himself had not gone, and the younger 
brother had gone there. Hearing this, the merchant cried 
aloud, “Woe to me!** And his whole body streamed witk 
blood. Crying, “Ob! potter, do not destroy me; do not 
destroy me!** and, stretching out bis arms and weeping. 
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comes again.” “ My dear, did you not go to the potter P ” V 
said, he to the boy as he came near. “No, dear father, 

I did not go.” "Why, my dear?” So he told the 
merchant why he himself returned and his younger brother 
went. The moment he heard these words it seemed to 
the merchant that the great earth was overwhelming him. 
"Are you spiking the truth?”; and in terror he ran to*, 
,the potter, and since he could not speak in the presence 
of others (freely), he said: " See, friend; see, friend I ” 

“ What is there to see ? now the deed is done.” Thereupon 
he turned back and went home. 

a 

4. From that time, he fell into a sickness of mind. 
Even now he could not eat with the boy. "By some 
means or other” ^thought be) "I must see the ruin of 
the enemy of my son”; and so he wrote a letter and sent 
for young Ghosaka and said: " Take this letter; in such 
and such a village dwells our workman, go to him and 
give him this letter and say: ‘ Quickly do what is written 
in this letter ’ ” ; and besides he charged him, saying: " On 
the road there lives our friend, the merchant of the village; 
go to his house, take a meal, and depart.” 


He saluted the merchant, took the letter, and'went out. 
*On the road, having asked where the dwelling of the 
village-merchant was, he entered. The latter was sitting 
outside the gate and shaving his beard. ^After saluting 
him he stood aside. “ Whence do you come, my dear P ” 
he said, and the .other answered: "I am fhe son of the 
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he went to him. The potter saw him coming and said: 
“ Master, make no noise, your work has been don©.’* 
Overwhelmed with sorrow like a mountain, his grief was 
great as if one with a wicked mind (sinning) against one, 
who is not corrupted. Therefore the Blessed One said ' 

■ “He who does wrong with violence to those who are 
harmless and innocent, soon comes to onJ^f ten states: 
he will meet with cruel suiferiug, loss, maiming of the 
bod}^ s^ere illness, madness, danger coming from the 
king, heavy accusation, ruin of relations, destruction of 
wealth, and bright fire burns his houses, and after the 
dissolution of the body the ‘foolish man is reborn in belli’* 

•»4. This being the case, the merchant again would not 
look him in the face. “How? I would fain kill him,” 
thought he. “I will send him to the superintendent of 
my hundred villages and thus kill him.” So seeing a means, 
he wrote a letter as follows: “ There is a low-born son of 
mine; kill him and throw him into a cesspool, and when 
this is done I shall know what I have to reward my uncle.” 
Then saying: “ Dear Ghosaka, there is a superintendent of 
our hundred villages; take this letter and give it to him,” 
he attached the letter to the hem of his garment. He, 
however, was illiterate, because, from his childhood up 
the merchant tried to kill him and yet was not able to 
do so (and so he thought): “ Why should he learn to read 
and write ? ” Thus, when the letter, which was his death- 
warrant, was attached to the hem of his garment, be said, 
on going out: “ Father, I have no provisions for a journey.” 
“ Do not trouble about provisions! On the road there 
dwells my friend the merchant: take your breakfast in his. 
house and go on! ” 

“Well,” said he, and saluting his father he went out. 
On reaching that village he asked about the house of thd 
merchant, and going there he saw the merchants wife, 
and when she said; “ Whence are you come ? ** he 
answered, “From the town.” “Whose son are you?” 
“ Your friend the - merchant’s son, lady.” “ You are 
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merchant of Koaambr.’' *‘Yoa are the son of our friend 
the merchant! ” (said he, and) was glad and joyful. At 
the same time, a slave-girl of the merchant’s daughter was 
going to fetch flowers. The merchant told her: “ Let 
this work alone, and bathe the feet of young Ghosaka,' 
and prepare him a couch! ” She did so and, going to 
a shop, she hjliught flowers. Seeing her, the merchant’s , 
daughter was angry with her and said: “To-day thou 
lingerest long outside; what hast thou been doing‘-there for 
ever so long Y ” “ My lady, do not speak thus! I have 

never seen his like! The only son of the friend of your 
father (is there); it is impossible to say how beautiful he 
is; the merchant told me when I was going for flowers; 

* Bathe the feet of the young man and prepare him a couch.’ 
Therefore I have lingered so long outside.” 


5. The merchant’s daughter herself had been his wife in 
her fourth existence (before this). Therefore, from the 
moment she had hoard the girl speak of him, she could 
neither stand nor sit. She took her slave-girl and went to 
the room where he was lying, and fixed her gaze on him 
sleeping, and observed the letter in the hem of his garment. 
“What is this letter?” thought she, and without awakening 
him she seized the letter and read it. “ This young man 
goes about taking his own death-warrant with him.” So 
she tore up the letter, while he was still sleeping, and wrote 
another, as follows: “ Herewith I send ray son to you ; my 
.friend the village-merchaot has a girl of marriageable age; 
quickly procure in due legal form the hand of the village- 
merchant’s daughter for my son, when the omens have 
been observed at a duly appointed place; prepare a feast, 
and this being done send a message to me, saying : * According . 
to the plan, I have carried it out.’ I then shall know how 
to recompense you.” Then scaling this letter, she attached 
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Ghosaka?” “Yes, indeed, lady.” Seeing him, she felt 
an affection for biiu as for a son. But the merchant had 
a daughter of fifteen or sixteen years, who was beautiful 
and gracious. In order to guard her* they had given 
her a slave-girl, who was employed to go on errands, 
and had given her as residence a royal bedchamber in 
*the upper stoiy of a seven-storied palace. The merchant’s 
daughter, at this very time, had sent her slave-girl 
into ^ shop. But seeing her, the merchant’s wife 
asked : “ Where art thou going ? ” She replied : “ Tour 
.daughter, lady, has sent rac.” “First come here, leave 
that errand alone, prepare a chair for my son, bathe his 
feet, and, having anointed them with oil, prepare a couch 
for him and perform thy errand! ” She did so. As she 
came back after a long while, the merchant’s daughter 
abided her. But she replied: “ My lady, be not angry 
with me! The merchant’s son Ghosaka has arrived; for 
this reason I did thus and so, and after t|iat I have come 
back here.” 

5. Hearing the name of Ghosaka, the merchant’s son, 
love arose in the merchant’s daughter and penetrated her 
from the skin to the marrow. For m the time of Kotu- 
halika she had been his wife, and as such she had given 
a naji-measure of rice to a Paccekabuddha. By the power 
of this action she had been born after death ia^the family 
of the merchant. Thus penetrating, her former love had 
seized her. Thereupon the Blessed One said:— 

“Because one has lived (with another) in a former 
existence, or because of a present benefit, love ari^s like 
a blue lotus in the water.” 

She asked her : “ Where is he now, my dear ? ” “ He 
sleeps lying on the couch.” “ Has he anything in his 
hand ? ” “ In the hem of his garment he has a letter.” 

She thought: “What may this letter be?” Thus, while 
he was sleeping, and her parents being engaged in another 
business could not observe ber, she descended (from the 
upper story) and, having gone to him, she detached that 
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it to the hem of his garment as it was attached there before. 
The young man stayed there that same day, but next day 
he took leave of the merchant and, going to the village 
of the workman, ‘he gave him the letter. The workman 
read it, and called the villagers together and said: “ You 
look down on me; my lord has sent to me his eldest son, 
in order thaff T may in due legal form procure the hand 
of a girl for him; knead quickly lumps for an omen^ at 
this very place! ” After having prepared all foi the feast, 
he sent a message to the village-merchant, and he also 
consented, and, the feast having been finished with all legal 
forms, be despatched a letter lo the merchant of KosambI, 
saying: I have done thus and so according to the message 
sent to me in your letter.”’ 


6. Hearing this message, the merchant was as if burnt 
by fire. “Now I am a.ruined man” (thought he), and 
since he never ceased to think thereon, he sickened'of 

> uppadatp literally to lamp_t(^Her an omen, i.e. to knead lumps 

for an omen. T^ rite is known from A^valapma, Grk^a-Sutras, i, 5, 4. 5. 
Cf.A. Hillebrandt, ‘^Bitttalliteiatur, Vediaohe Opfer nndEauber’' (Grnndiiw 
d. Xndo<iAr. Philol., iii, 8), p. 64. 
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letter, took it, and going into her own chamber she shut . 
the door and opened the window, and being able to read 
and write, she read the letter. “ Ah! ” cried she, ** this 
fool walks about with his death-warrant attached to the 
hem of his garment. If I had not seen it his life would 
have been lost.” So she tore up that letter and wrote 
another in the name of the merchant as follows: Cause 
a present to be brought from the hundred villages for my 
son Qhosaka; make a feast for him with the daughter of 
the country-merchant; build in the village where he lives 
a two-storied house for him, and provide a fence for his 
protection as well as a personal guard; then send me 
a message, saying: * I have done thus and so, and I shall 
kbow what I have to reward my uncle.’*' After haying 
written it, she folded it up and attached it* again to thei^;^ 
hem of his garment. Having slept that day be rose, and 
having eaten he went away. Next day, ih the luorniDg, 
he came to the village, where he saw the superintendent 
transacting village-businesses. The latter, seeing him, 
asked: ** What is your pleasure, my dear ? ” My father 
has seat a letter to you,” said he. *‘From whom is that 
letter, ray dear P Tell me.” he took the letter, and 
having read it, glad at heart he addressed the householders : 

“ Behold, friends, the love of my lord to me I He has 
sent to me, saying: ' Make a feast for my eldest son/ 
Quickly fetch wood and tine like ! ” And he caused a house 
to be built of the kind spoken of in the midst of the 
village, and a present to be brought by the hundred villages, 
and then he sent for the daughter of the country-nierchant. 
Having held the feast, he despatched a letter to the 
merchant, saying: ” I have done thus and so.” , 

6. Hearing this, the merchant was greatly grieved, 
thinking: ” What I would have done, is left undone; what* 
1 would leave undone, is done.” ^ So his sorrow a (lost) 

^ Cf. Shakeapaare, ‘‘Troilug and Creasida,’’ Act iv, sc. 4: 

“ But something ma^ be done that we will not: 

And somelimes we ate devils to dunelTes.'’ 
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a bloody flux. “By some means or other” (thought he), 
“ I will send for my son and, as he belongs to me, I will 
disinherit him.” From tho time when the feast was over 
(he always asked), “ Why is ray son abroad ? ” and sent 
a message, saying, “Let him come quickly.” Hearing 
the message, the young man set out to go, but the 
merchant's daughter thought: “ This fool does not know 
through whom he has obtained his good fortune; I must, 
at any rate, do something to prevent him from going.” 
Therefore she told him: “Young'man, be not overhasty; 
he who returns to his native village must prepare himself.” 
The meirchant of KosambI, too, who knew that he liked to 
loiter, sent again a message (saying): “For what reason 
dqeg ray son tarry? I am sick of bloody flux; he must 
come if he would find me still alive.” Then the merchant’s 
daughter told him: “ This man is not your father, but 
you are father ”; and she made known to him: “ He sent 
the letter to the workman in order that he might kill you; 
I removed that letter and wrote another message, and thus 
I brought about this prosperity for you; he sends for you 
in order to disinherit you; wait until he is dead.” And 
hearing that he was dead, although he W'as still alive, he 
W'ent into the town of KosambL The merchant’s daughter 
advised hipi yet more urgently: “ When you go 'there, 
first put a guard in the whole house.” She herself, having 
entered with the merchant’s son, held up both hands as 
if she were weeping, and so she drew near him lying in 
a dark room and struck him over the heart with her head.. 
His weakness was so great that he died from this blow. 
Having performed the funeral ceremonies, the young 
merchant gave a bribe to the servants (saying): “ Say that 
I am the merchant’s own son.” On the seventh day 
following the king sent (saying): “Some one must have the 
post of merchant; do you know if this man is the merchant’s 
son ? ” The servants told the king that he was truly his son. 
The king consented, saying: “ Well,” and gave him. the post 
of merchant. Thus he became the merchant Ohosaka. 
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son added to this sorrow burned him with inward fire and 
gave rise to diarrhoea. The merchant’s daughter gave 
orders to the people (saying): “ If anybody arrives from the 
merchant, do not tell the merchant’s son before telling 
me! ” The merchant thought: “ Now I will not make 
this wicked sou heir of my wealth,” and so he told bis 
chief attendant: “Uncle, I would fain see my son; send 
a servant for him!” “Well,” said he, aud gave a letter 
to a man'and sent him there. The merchant’s daughter, 
hearing that this servant had arrived and stood at the door, 
sent for him, aud asked him: “ What is your pleasure, 
my dear ? ” “ The merchant is ill and sends to see his 

son, my lady.” “ My dear, is the merchant strong or 
weak ? ” “ Still strong; he eats food, my lady.” Without 

giving notice of it to the merchant’s son, she had this 
man supplied with clothing and paid the epcpenscs he had 
had, saying: “He will go at such time as I send him; 
stay here a while.” The merchant spoke again to his 
chief attendant: “How, uncle, have you not sent to my 
sou?” “My lord,” said he, “I have sent to him; but the 
man who has gone there has not yet returned.” “ Well, 
then,” he replied, “aend another there! ” He did so. The 
merchant’s daughter did the same with this man. In the 
meanwhile, the merchant’s illness grew worse. Always 
he was on the chamber-pot. Again he asked his chief 
attendant.: “How, uncle, have you not sent to my son?” 
“ My lord,” said he, “ I have sent to him ; but the man 
who has gone there has not yet returned.” “ Well, then, 
l^send another there! ” He did so. The merchant’s daughter, 
for the third time, asked for news from the man who had 
come, saying: “ What is the merchant’s illness ? ” He 
answered: ** He is very ill, my lady; the merchant vomits 
his food, he is bedridden and always on the chamber-pot.” 
The merchant’s daughter thought: “ Now it is time to go,” 
and so she told to the merchant’s son: “ Your father is ill.” 
“What do you say, my dear?” he replied, and she: 
“Husband, it may be an indisposition.” “But now, what 
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is to be done ? ” She said: ** Husband, take a present 
from the hundred villages to tend him withal; then let 
us go and see him!” **Well,” said he; and he caused 
a present to be brought, and set out on a cart. But (his 
wife) said: “ Your father is very weak; such a present 
might delay you; return it ”; and she sent it all into the 
house of her own family. She also said to the merchant’s 
son: “Husband, you may stand at your father’s feet; 
I shall stand at the pillow ”; and entering the house, she 
ordered the people to keep guard before and behind the 
house. Now, from the time they came in, the merchant’s 
son stood at his father’s feet, and the woman at his pillow. 

At that very time the merchant was l 3 'ing on his back. 
The chief attendant who rubbed his feet said; “ My lord, 
your son has arrived.” “ Where is he ? ” “ lie stands 

at your feet,” said ho. Seeing him, he sent for the receiver 
of his revenues, and asked him: “How much wealth is 
there in my house?” “My lord, there are four hundred 
millions of money; for temporary use there are villages, 
fields, bipeds, quadrupeds, cars and other vehicles, it is 
impossible to determine them exactly.” On this statement 
the merchant declared: “Although I would fain say, I do 
not give it to my son Ghosaka, yet I give him all that 
wealth.” Hearing this, the merchant’s daughter thought; 
“ If he speaks once more lie may say something different,” 
and so she dishevelled her hair, and weeping as if she 
were afflicted, said: “What are you saying, my dear?; 
We are indeed unhappy to hear such words!” Then 
she fell across him, striking him on the breast with her 
head; and she rolled her head about on his breast so^ that 
he might not speak again, making as if she were weeping. 
And the merchant instantly died. They went to the king 
ITdena, and told him, “The merchant is dead.” When 
the funeral ceremonies were performed, the' king asked: 
“ Had he any son or daughter ? ” “ Sire, he had a son, 
Ghosaka by name; he handed over all his property to 
him,''and then be died, sire.” Afterwards the king sent. 
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for the merchant’s son. It rained on that day, and in 
the court of the palace, here and there, water was standing. 
The merchant’s son went to see the king. The latter 
opened, a window and saw him coming, whilp Ke was 
jumping over the water in the court of the palace. When 
he arrived and saluted the king, the latter asked him: 
“ Are you Ghosaka, my dear ? ” “ Yes, sire,” he replied ; 
** my father is dead.” “ Do not mourn I I* shall give you 
the post of merchant as successor to your father.** Thus 
having comforted him, he dismissed him (saying): ** Go, 
my dear.” The king stood there looking after him while 
he was going. He stepped *over the water, over which ho 
had jumped before when he arrived, and went slowly away. 
The king sent for him anew, and asked him: " How's 
this, my dear? When you were coming to me, you jumped 
over the water, hut now you step over and go slowly away.” 
“ Yes, sire; 1 was then a boy. That is the age for sport. 
At present, however, it behoves me to walk slowly and 
with dignity.” Having heard this, the king (thought): 
“ This is a wise man; now I will give him the same place **■ 
(as his father has had),' and so he gave him the wealth 
possessed by his father and the post of merchant in due 
legal form. Thereupon ho made a procession around the 
town standing on a chariot. (He who ponders over and 
over comes to no firm resolution.) ^ 

. The merchant*s daughter, in the meanwhile, was talking 
with the slave-girl Kali and said : “ Mother Kali, your 
son has reached such prosperity through me.” ” For what 
reason, my dear ? ** ” He came to our house with his own 
death-warrant attached to the hem of his garment; then 
1 tore up this letter and wrote another, and therein I bid 
(them) prepare a feast for him with me, and I protected 
liitn the whole time.** ” My dear, you know no more than* 

' Cf. Sliakespesre, '‘HamleV Activ, sc. 7: 

*' That we would do, 

We iiionld do when we would; for this would changes, 

And bath abatements and delays os many 
' t • As there are tpngoes, are bands, are accidents.'* 


’ '{ 
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Dhammapada-A ithakathd. 

that; the merchant, however, from his childhood up wished 
to kill him, yet could not do so, but a great deal of money 
was wasted because of him.*’ “ Mother, the merchant’s 
deeds were too wicked ! ” 

Having made the procession round the town, he entered 
the house, and when she saw him she thought: “ This man 
has reached such prosperity through me,” and smiled. 
Seeing her, th^ merchant’s son asked: “ Why did you 
laugh?” “For a certain” (reason). “Tell me what it 
is I ” She w'ould not tell him. “ If you do not tell me, 
I will cut off your head,” and he drew his sword. She 
said: “Thinking, ‘He has reached such prosperity through 
me,* I laughed.” “ If my father had not handed over to 
me his own wealth, what would you be then ? ” All this 
time he knew nothing. Therefore he did not believe what 
she said. But she told him all, saying: “ Your father 

had given j'ou a letter, which was your death-warrant, and 
sent you forth, and I did thus and so and protected you.” 
“You are telling me strange things,” and, not believing 
it, he thought: “ I will ask mother Kali.” “ Is it true, 
mother P ” asked he. “ Yes, my son, from your childhood 
up he wished to kill you and yet could not do so, and thus 
much wealth wasted away ; seven times you have been 
released from death ; now coming from the village of which 
he was headman, you have obtained the post of merchant 
in due legal form.” 
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IV. COXCLUSIOXS. 

It seems desirable first to take into consideration ini 
what respect the story, as it is narrated in the Manoratha- 
Pura^i, agrees with, or deviates from, that in the Dhammar 
pada - Commentary, and afterwards to examine in what 
degree the difibrent non-Buddhist Indian versions are 
related to them. My intention, however, is not to discuss 
the several other Oriental and Occidental versions of our 
tale, hitherto known to us. 

Evidently the two Buddhist forms we have before us 
are taken from one common source. It is an fond only 
a free version of the same story which we meet with in 
both. Thence it follows that wo can only base any con¬ 
clusion concerning their primitive form upon the features 
they have in common, w'here as those points in which both 
differ from eacli other should be used for such a purpose 
only with great precaution. In neither of them do we 
possess the original, and it would be wholly vain to 
endeavour to find it out, or to establish it in such a way 
as would preclude any doubt at all, For oral traditions, 
especially where profajie literature is concerned, give us 
no warrant against falsifications. Every narrator adjds 
here and passes over there many details, according to the 
circumstances. Such being the case with the Buddhist 
narrators too, we can never succeed in laying bare a 
primitive kernel, which may be attributed to the first 
narrators. 

It is almost certain that our story has been handed 
down in a certain given form, hallowed as it were, by, 
the reputation of those who had selected it for the 
instruction of others. But, since every selection appears 
to be also an adaptation, we hope to be right in saying 
that all that we expect to find is neither more nor less 
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tban a variation of what we may call their common 
type. There are, of course, in variations, too, some 
different degrees, and perhaps by a comparison witb 
other non-Buddhist forms we shall be able to determine 
the measure and mode of their deviation from a common 
Indian type which we are entitled to presuppose for each 
of them. 

Now, before going on, let us notice the following 
points:— 

(!) 'Two topics are combined in one tale, viz., firstly, 
the fable which relates how a persecutor’s own Son perishes 
in place of the person whom* Ije wished to make away 
with; and secondly, the fable which relates how through 
one letter having been changed with another, the man 
who carried his own death-warrant wins a wife, namely, 
the girl who has written and substituted another letter, 
and how he, by a new trick of the latter, also wins 
the immense riches of his persecutor. The plan invented 
to destroy him by sending him to a potter on a day 
before agreed upon, is followed by the plot to ruin him by 
a letter. 

(2) A series of very costly attempts at murdering him 
precede the two plans mentioned before. Here, always, 
another person acts as agent of the persecutor. Every 
time the fortunate boy escapes, and is brought back to the 
house of his persecutor, who pays ^or him a thousand 
pieces of money. 

(3) The lucky boy himself is a foundling. A prophecy 
read in the stars has declared that he will become heir 
to the office of a setthi, or foreman of the guild of 
merchants. 

. (4) He who actually held this office at the time when 

that prophecy had been uttered, expects the birth of a child, 
and so he decides to save him provided it be a daughter, or 
to kill him if it be a son. After a son is born to him, he 
determines to destroy the.low-born boy. 
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Against these points of confomity between M. and 
Bhp. A.* we may be permitted to set as many differences:— 

(1) In M. the future setthi, before the death of the rich 
merchant, is not unaware of being himself perseouted by the 
latter. In Dhp. A. he has obtained the post of setthi without 
knowing that strictly speaking he has no right to it. 
Whei^as in M. bribery and false testimony miist do their 
work, in Bhp. A. all takes place without any irregularities. 

(2) Dhp. A. lays much more stress upon the part of 
Providence, which the wife of the young man plays in his 
behalf, than M. wdiore everything occurs with a g'reater 
simplicity. 

(3) According to Dhp. A. the merchant’s own son is 
thrown into the hot mixture after having been-cut into 
pieces by the potter. M. leaves out this circumstance. 

(4) It is only from Dhp. A. that we,learn the actual 
contents of the death-warrant, which we can only guess 
from M. 

There is no need to mention expressly here also the fact 
that the Dhp. A. likes to quote passages' from the Holy 
Scriptures. Both versions once insert, but at different 
occasions, a proverb into the context of the story. 

If we could only compare the two Buddhist forms of 
the tale, we should be at a great loss to decide, which of 
them has a claim to be nearer to our hypothetical original. 
I, at least, w'ouid not venture to pass judgment upon 
it, guided merely by subjective reasons, which depend 
principally on feeling. Fortunately, we possess some 
other Indian versions of our tale, viz., one in the Jairoini- 
Bharata,’^ one forming the Campakadresthikathunaka,^ and 


* Hencefortli I use the foflowing abbreviations:—•Manoratha-Puraiii;.* 
Dhp. A. Dhammapada-At^nkatha; J.» Jainiim-Bharata; C. ■> Oaiupaka- : 
Are^tbikathfinaka; E.« Kath&koila. 

^ i.e. the episode of Gandtaliosa and Vi^aya, analyzed by A Weber in 
Uonatsbec, d. Berliner Akad., 1869, pp. 14 sqq. 

^ Edited and translated into Gertnau by A.'Weber in Sitzung^her. d. Berliner 
Akad., 1863, 567 sqq. An additional note, see I.e., pp 885 sqq.. 
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one in the Kathakoi^.^ T^ow, on comparing the two 
Buddhist versions with the last named, we dnd that the 
latter put the incident of the letter before the fable of 
which we have the last offshoot in our Western literature. 
Moreover, according to the non-Buddhist sources, the girl 
who writes another letter to be substituted for the one by 
which a young man is sent to death happens to be the 
daughter of the cruel persecutor. Further, they bring 
the death of that wicked man into close connection with 
the failure of the second plan, so that both, he who 
escapes from death and he who plotted the murder, never 
meet each other again. There exists, as we may see, 
a closer agreement between 4;ho non-Buddhist versions 
themselves than between these and the Buddhist ones. 
Besides, J. and K. agree better than K. and C, notwith¬ 
standing that the latter were both composed by Jaiiuis. 
This becomes apparent from the following reasoning, viz. 

(1) In J. and K. the boy, who is destined to become a 
rich and respectable man, is an orphan; he does not know 
his parents who died soon after his birth (J.), or he liad 
known them, but they died when he was eight years old (K.). 

(2) The prophecy concerning the boy is not taken from 
the stars, but from the marks on his body (J., K.). It is 
told later on, five years (J.) or eight years (K.) after the 
birth of the boy, at the moment when he entered the 
house of the man who afterwards persecuted him (and 
also became his father-in-law). This very nmu had a son 
(J. gives him two sons, but only one plays a conspicuous 
part in our story), and, therefore, ho dislikes him and 
attacks him in order to destroy him. 

(3) The assassins are some Candalas (J.) or one Oandala 
(K.), but compassion keeps them back, and they are con¬ 
tented to cut off the small supernumerary sixth toe at 
the left foot (J.), or the small finger (K.), in order to have 
a token for him who had commissioned them. 

* The Story of D&tnannaka, translated by C. H. Tawney, “The lLathiiko 9 a*’ 
(London, 1S96), pp. 169 sqq. 
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(4) Many years later on, while visiting at the house of 
the foster-father of the boy, the persecutor recognizes him. 
He is confirmed in the belief that he is the same by the 
foster-father himself, who told him how he had got this 
son (J.), or he jierceives that the small finger is wanting 
and the other said that he has found him in a forest (K,). 

(5) ,The plot of the letter is eluded by the daughter of 
the writer herself, who observes a sleeping young man (J., K.). 
She sees him outside her house in the neighbourhood of a 
pond or of a temple (K.), and changes the word visa 
(poison) into her own name Visa 5 'a, or Visa, saying: ** Visaya, 
or Visa, shall be given to him ! ” She acts so, supposing that 
her father had. erroneously Vritten an anusvara instead of 
an d (K.). According to J. she was affrighted at the contents 
of the letter. 

(6) The second plan is agreed upon with the same people 
who ought to have killed the child. They expect the 
sacrifice near a temple. But in lieu of the person who 
has been destined to be killed arrives the son of the man who 
had conceived the plot. Thus this youth is killed (J., K,). 

(7) Both sources, herein agreeing with 0., relate that he 
is beaten to death, whereas we have heard from M. and, 
Bhp. A. that he has been cut into pieces and then thrown 
in the fire. By this circumstance at least one of the 
Buddhist versions (Bhp. A.) comes near to the form adopted 
in the Kathusaritsagara.^ 

There are, however, a number of traits common to J. with 

_ ' 

C., and to K. with C., viz.:— 

(1) The twofold act of recognizing the fortunate child, 
which occurs in K. and J., occurs also in J. and C. (K. and 0.), 
excepting only that in C. the unborn boy is first recognized, 
as auspicious from indications given by the family goddess to 
his mother. 

^ i.e. the story of the queen Eavalayayali (xx, 194 sqq.). Here the king’s 
owu son is killea by the cook, and so probably burned by him, while the pious 
Phalahhhti, who was destiaed to killed, docs the prince soma,service. Cf. A. 
Weber in Monatsber. d. Berliner Akad., 1869, p. 46; also M. Haberlandt, 
“Der Altindischc Geist” (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 65 wp]. 
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(2) The letter is addressed in J. and C. (K. and C.) to 
a person belonging to tho same family. The contents of the 
substituted letter are the same in J. and C. It is in C., 
however, written anew, not only changed, as in J. and K. 
In J. and C., in contradistinction to K., the falsified letter is 
read afterwards by the author of the plot. 

(3) Tn K. and C., differently from J., the purpose to 
struggle against fate gives rise to many utterances by the 
persecutor. 

Now, if we examine those traits which combine J., *K., C. 

with M. or Dhp. A. wc find :— 

^ » 

(1) In J., K,, C., M. is said that the letter was sealed; 
only in Dhp. A. it is unsealed, and this because the deliverer 
of tho letter is illiterate. 

(2) In J., 0., M., Dhp. A. the receiver of the letter gives 
notices of its contents in an assembly. All versions, 
including K., mention the subsequent wedding feast. 
According to J., C., K. the wicked writer of the death- 
warrant just arrives wlien the marriage is celebrated. He 
cannot prevent it, and so he gives his consent. Before 
the marriage favourable omens are attended to in M., J., K. 

(3) The words addressed by his brother to the merchant 
when he arrived after the marriage is celebrated, viz., ** I 
quickly executed your command ” ^ (C.), recall tho words 
of the potter in M., Dhp. A. 

(4) On the whole, the social position of the characters 
indicated in our story is that of common people and not 
of the nobility. * Always without any exception the beauty 
of tho fortunate boy is extolled; he has particular skill in 
playing (M., Dbp. A.), in tho use of arms (J.), in commercial 
transactions (0.), he is pious (J.) and virtuous (K.).* 

(5) C. agrees with Dhp. A; in also having written in 
‘ the death-warrant the order to throw the bearer of it into 

a pit (well, cesspool) when he is killed. 

^ * Sighraro eva bhavatl ndiltaqi kflagi , 

^ Am ia the Eathasuriteagara. ' 
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Even such isolated traits, or particular details, as e.g. 
the description of the wodding-feast (J.), the “ mother ” 
who has found and taken up ‘the boy (0.), the overhearing 
of the prophecy by the merchant (K.), are not missing. 

Summing up, the question is to know if any of the 
five Indian versions containing both chief points—»viz., the 
replacing of an innocent man by another, the death of: 
whom brings retribution to the guilty person; and the- 
changing of a death-letter into its opposite by the hand 
of the subsequent wife of the saved man—is entitled to bef 
considered prior to all the rest. 

I maintain that neither of the two Buddhist versions, 
notwithstanding their higher antiquity, has preserved the 
model for the chronologically younger versions (J., 0., K.). 
'rhe primitive form is given neither in M. nor in Dhp. A. 
Though they are much less coloured, so to' say, from 
a sectarian point of view, than J., 0., K., we nevertheless 
hesitate to pronounce them the original. ' On the contrary, ' 
we see from a comparison of M. with Bhp. A. on the 
one side, and of J., 0., K. on the other, that certain 
principal poinls of the story have held together with 
a relative persistency, as well in Buddhist communities 
as in those of .Krsimites and Jainas. Which of them 
belonged to the pritnitive form may be deduced con- 
jecturally from a comparison of the two groups with each 
other. Even thus, there remains as the first principal 
point only the despatching of the substitute by fire, not 
to mention the act of substitution itself, and, as the second 
principal point, the winning of the daughter of the 
writer of the death-letter. This, at least, seems to 
be the natural pointe of the story, and not that which 
is represented as such iu the Buddhist versions. These 
latter, having attributed but a son as natural heir to the 
rich merchant, are. therefore obliged to give another tUrn 
to the Jstory. Firstly, they relate how’ the merchant's* 


^ Exaothr as in Ethiopian and Arabic vecsious. Sec E. Euhn, in 
Byzantin. Zeitschr., ir, pp. 242 sqq. 
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own son died at an early age, whence follows the arrange¬ 
ment of the two themes of our tale in the manner mentioned 
above; secondly, they introduce the sojourn on the road; 
and thirdly, they explain (by somewhat forced reasoning, 
as we may see from the contradiction in which M. stands 
to Dhp. A.) why the young man became the rich man’s heir. 



Art. XXYIII.— The Geography of the Kandahar Lmription^ 
By John Beames, 15.C.S. (retired). 

In the Journal Adafiqm for 1890, vol. xv, p. 196, the 
late emiupnt scholar ]\I. Jaraes Darmcsteter gave the text 
and a translation of the inscription in the vaulted chamber 
constructed by order of the Emperor Babar on a rock near 
Kandahar, A.n. 1522-27. .The inscription is not entirely 
of the same date as the building. It is in three parts, the 
first of which only is S 3 'nchrouous with the dome, having 
been engraved under the orders of Briiico Kfiiuran, then 
governor of Kandahar.' The second, which has been partly 
defaced, seems to have been executed after Babar’s death 
by Brince 'Askari, to whom Kamrdn entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of Kandahar at the time when, after their fatner’s 
death, he began thoso Scandalous intrigues against his 
brother, the long-sulToring Humavun, which ended in the 
temporary downfall of the dynasty. I'he third part was 
written and set up seventy years later by Mir Ma’suin, an 
official in the service of the Emperor Akbur. M. Darmcsteter 
remarks on tliis portion of the inscription ; “Un commentaire 
de la listc goograj)hiquc contiendrait toute Fhistoiro g^o- 
graphiquo de THindoustan .... Cette liste serait 
un bon point de depart pour reinontcr dans la geographie 
historique du moyeii age ot pour descend re jusqu’a nos 
jours*’ (p. 22d). 

This, however, is giving the inscription far higher im¬ 
portance than it deserves. It can in no sense serve us 
a point of departure for the historical geography of, 
mediaeval India. Whatever value it may have is of a far 
slighter description, as will he* seen from a comparison 
between it and two other nearly contemporary documents 
which have come down to us. I allude to Bdbar’s owu 




-52 
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statement of the provinces he found himself in possession 
of after the defeat of Ibrdhim Lodi at Pdniput (a.d. 1526), 
and to the elaborately detailed geographical lists in the 
\;^in-i Akbari (a.d, 15H9). The third part of the Kandah4r 
inscription was executed in a.ii. 1007 (a.d. 1597-98), and 
is thus the latest of the three. It would almost seem us 
if the writer of it had seen Abul Fazl’s work or at least 
heard of it, for there are many points of similarity between 
them, and his aspiration that the whole inhabited world 
may soon be brouglit into subjection to His'Majesty reminds 
one of the similar expression at the beginning of Abul Fazl’s 
chapter on the Subahs. 

The relation of Mir Ma’sum^s list to the other two 
will be clearly seen from' the following remarks. I give 
Ma'sum’s list first, then that of B4bar and, whore necessary, 
references to the detailed list in the Ain-i Akbari. 


I. 

« 

The KandahAk List. 

The list contains two sets of names. There is first {Journal 
Asiatigue, vol. xv, p. 205, lines 7-10) a rough description 
of the boundaries of the Empire as follows:—“When the 
imperial sway was extended over most of the climes of 
the habitable world {rub*-i maslritn), the length whereof 
from the frontiers of Sarundib and Udesa and Bandkdrak&t 
and Ktir and Bankdla to Tatta and Bandar L4hiri and 
Hurmuz is a distance of nearly a two years' journey, and 
the breadth thereof from K&bul and Kandahdr to the 
frontier of Dakin and Barar is a journey of nearly a year 
and a half.” At p. 219 of the same article there is a trans¬ 
lation in French and in the notes an identification of the 
places mentioned. It must be remembered, as M. Darmesteter 
points out, that in Persian inscriptions is represented 
by c./, and aspirated letters are w'ritten without the aspira¬ 
tion,-while no distinction is made between cerebrals and 
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dentals. The places mentioned as constituting the eastern 
frontier are thus (1) Ceylon (which is, of course, a mere 
empty boast); (2) Orissa; (3) a place to be discussed 
presently; (4) Gaur; and (5) Bengal; -which two last 
places Ma’sum apparently regards as separate provinces. 
The western frontier is formed by Tatta, the old capital of , 
Sindh; Bandar Lahiri, near Kar&chi; and the island of 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulf: a sufficiently vague description., 

The place omitted above (3) is written in the Persian 
character!^ BaxrfA’ii/’d Kat^ , This M. Darmesteter 

resolves into Bankiira and /Cat, the latter of which he is 
unable to explain. But the first part of the word cannot 
be Bankur4, for three very good reasons:— 

1. Bdnkura is not on, or anywhere near, the eastern 

frontier of Akbar’s dominions, but in the extreme west of 
the modern British province of Bengal. ^ 

2. B4nkur& was not subject to Akbar,‘ nol* is it mentioned 
in the Ain. It was not conquered by the Mughals till long 
after Akbar’s time. 

3. Bankur4 is merely an English corruption. The real 

name is Bakunda, and until the days of British rule 

it was an obscure and very small village. Indeed, it is 
not much more than that now, though the headquarters 
of a district. 

If we refer to the detailed list given by Ma’sum a little 
lower down, wo find (line 16 on p. 205) two places in 
Eastern Bengal, Sunargaon and Ghoragbat, one follo^ving , 
the other. The first of these, Sundrgdon, was a famous, 
port, and as such was often spoken of as Bandar. It seems 
to me that in line 8 the name has been omitted h}' a mistake 
of the sculptor, and that what Ma’sdm meant to write, and 
probably did write, was Bandar Ghor4gh4t,^ 

and a j has dropped out either in the carving or in the, 
transcript made by the Mirz4 in 1889. Bandar would 
refer to Sun4rgaon„ and the next place of importance on 
the north-^ast frontier is Ghor4gh4t. It is even not 
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impossible that Ma’sum may have originally written “Bandar 
Suii6.rg4on wa Ghoraghat.” 

The second set of names is much longer. Ma’sum says: 
’ “ It should not be concealed that between the boundaries 
mentioned above there are many provinces, cities, and forts. 
It would be difficult to mention them all, but a few are 
cited for the sake of brevity. This is the list ”; then follow 
the names of 100 places, some of which are towns or 
foriresses, while others are provinces. As M. Darraesteter 
has correctly identified most of them, it will be sufficient 
to follow his list, HU[)])lying omissions and noting some 
instances in which a diib'rent identification seems called for. 

First comes the province of Orissa. TTdcsd should be 
read, not Adisa (D.).^ So also Jaganiiatli, not Jagnath. 

In Bengal wo have Salgaon, and next to il, in contempt 
of all geography, Chutoiion, which the English have 
corrupted into (Jhiftagong. Ma’sum kcouis to have taken 
this name from Abul Fasti, for it is well known that 
Chitliigoiig was not conquered by the Muglials until the 
reign of Auruiigzeb. 

Tl)en WH) go back to Western Bengal again w'ith 
Bardw&n and SulaimunMjacl, the capital of the fcsarkar 
of that name. Next comes a word Avritten which I), 

omits. It can hardly be Purniya, as that name occurs 
a little lower down ; and at p. 229, 1. 20, he gives a variant 
Judging from the situation following upon Sulai- 
manabad, I should conjecture that the place meant is 
Pandua or Pannia, an ancient town mentioned in the Ain.^ 
It had probably got to bo written Panria, which would 
easily slip into for . 

The other names in Bengal arc Sundrgaon, GhoraghAt^ 
Shirpur Murcha (written with i for m, a similar 

corruption to Panria for Panrua), Purniya, Taj pur, Gaur, 
*TAnda, and Agmahal (Eajmahal), all well-known places 
and all mentioned in the Ain. 

* To avoid repetition the letter ,D. j^fanda for M. Darmesteter’s name. 

- Soc my-article on Sdbali liengal, J,Xl.A.S., 1896, p. 99. 
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In Beh4r first comes Mungir (Monghyr), then the 
provinces of Bchar (south of Ganges) and Tirhut (north 
of Ganges) and Hajipur. The next word is in the Persian 
text which D. renders Biyat and explains by Bihiya. 
This seems rather doubtful, as Bihiya, though mentioned 
in the A'in, was always a small place and hardly of sufiieient 
importance to be selected as one of the principal towns in 
Bihar. It will be observed that the consonants of this .word 
will sorve^ equally well for Patna: ‘UaJ may bo pointed Aisj 
just as easily as In fact, the consonants suit Patna 

better than Bihiya, for the latter is corn^ctly written 
Bihiya. It would bo surprising if the great'flourishing and 
famous city of Patna should be omittod, while an obscure 
place like Bihiya (wrongly spoiled too) were inserted. 

1 should therefore prefer to read Patna. The Mirza’ who 
made the copy used by D. may easily buive mistaken the 
vowel points in this, as he has in several other instances. 
Patna is mentioned in the Ain under 8arkar Bihar, with 
two forts.* 

ilahtfi,! is obviously a mistake for Riihtds or Rohtas, the 
great hill fortress so celebrated in history, Sher Shah’s 
stronghold. Sahasrara and Chansa arc also well known 
places. 

The list now passes into Subah Tlahahds (Allahabad), the 
next province, going westwards, to Behar. Here we have 
a somewhat capricious selection of names, though on the 
whole fairly representative. Chausa was in Todar Mai’s 
lists, probably in Behar, thougli the reading is doubtful. 
Gh4zipur, Chunar, Banaras, and Jaunpur are well known. 
The next place is given by B. as Kar (?), and in a note 
he suggests that it may mean Garh = ‘fort.’ The correct 

reading is, I think, Karra It was one of the Sark4ra 
of Subah Ilahdhas.® The town is on the right bank of the* 
Ganges, not far from Manikpur on the left, and in Indian 


'“See my article on S&lmh I}ih&,r, liv, 162. 

* See larrett’s “Ain,” vol, ii, p. 107, for Eorrah, and p. 164 for Miinikp&r. 
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historians the two places are constantly mentioned in con¬ 
junction as Karra-Mdnikpur. The latter was also oue of 
■ the Sarkars of Subah llahabds. 

The next two places, Kalpi and Kalin jar, have been put 
in the wrong order, Kdlinjar, the well-known fortress in 
Bundelkhand, being further to the east than KAlpi, the 
, other strong place on the Jarana. Then the list crosses 
the Jamn6. to Etowah and Kanauj, where it crosses the 
Ganges into Oudh. The spelling Laknod is noteworthy, 
the Xin and Bihar’s list write Lakhnau, the final syllable 
of the original name, Lakhnauti, having disappeared, though 
in Ma’sum’s list the final d is a reminiscence of it. The 
only other places in this SubaR arc Od = Audh or Avadh, 
the ancient AyudhyA, and Bahraich. 

Then wo come to Rohilkhand, in which only throe places 
are mentioned—Samblial, ArarohA, and Badaou. The first 
and last of those give names to SarkAra of Subah Delhi, 
the second is a town in Sarkar Sambhal. 

The list ilion crosses the Ganges into the DoAb, and 
mentions Kol and JalAli, which D. treats as one name. 
Kol or Koil, the celebrated fortress at Aligarh, is, liowever, 
some twenty miles or so west of the town of JalAli. < The 
next place, 8harasAbAd, is outside the DoAb, west of the 
JaronA, a few miles south of Xgra. Then wo go off south¬ 
wards, taking the well-known cities and fortresses of Agra, 
GwAlior, Ohanderi, BAisin (called in the Ain “ one of 
tho famous fortresses of Hindustan ** ^), SArangpur, UjjayiD, 
Mandu (or Malwah MAndu as it stands in the inscription), 
and Hindia on the Narbadda; all of which but the two 
first are in Subah MAlwah. Next BerAr is mentioned, but 
none of its towns, unless the fortress-rock of Asirgarh and 
the town of BurbAnpur, which come next, are to be 
considered as in it. 

The place w'ntteh TatarbAr, is really , 

a mistake of dots only as between these two woHs, but 
there is a string of mistakes if we include the Ain, The 


^ Jarrott’s “Ain,” vol. ii, p. 199. 
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place meant is KandarMr, a town on the Tdpti a little 
above Surat. is often corrupted into Na|arb4r, 

in MSS. of tlie i^in, the dot over the second n having 
been read as belonging to the following Then the 
composer of the inscription has altered into 1?, which 
is not surprising, as both letters are pronounced s in India. 

Then follow the principal places in Gnjar4t—Surat (with 
fjs ), Bharoch, Baroda, Ikluhammadabad (near Kaira), Khan^, 
bait (Cambay), Diu (the Portuguese settlement), Jun4garh, * 
Naw4nagar, and huchh, ending with Ahmacl4b4d and the 
native state of Idar. Patan Baharvala, which correctly 
surmises to be Nahrwala, is for Auhilwara. Going north¬ 
wards, we have Jalor, Sirohr, Mirt4, Jodhpur the capital of 
Marwar, and Jesalmer. The next name, N6.gor, brings us 
to Northern M4rw4r, whence by a long jump we land at 
Narnol, 150 miles off, the capital of a Sarkdr of Subah Xgra. 
Then we aro taken southwards again to Ajmer and Ran- 
thambbor, and a place written * which is unintelligible,‘ 

w'hence we return to the neighbourhood of Agra again. 
Biana, a famous place, and Fathpur (probably Fathpdi* 
Sihri) lead to Jfuttra (Mathura), Delhi, P4nipat, M4hiin 
(an ijbschre place west of Panipat), Ilisdr Firoza, and on 
to Thanesar and Sirhind, whence w'e make another surprising 
jump back to Tijdrah, an old Sarkar of Subah Agra, now in 
the native state of Alwur, some 200 miles south of Sirhind. 
Then follows one of the numerous places called Sult4npur, 
and we then go on into tlie Panjab with Jalandar, Ldhor, 
Kalauur, Nagarkot, and Rohtds (the fortress built by Sher 
Shah near Jhclam as a defence against the Gakkhars, and 
called after his stronghold in Bohar); thence to Amk 
(Attock), diverging to Jainii and on again to Jal41db4d, 
skipping back to Bher4 on the Jhelam, and thence to Ghazniu 
in the heart of Afghanistan; lastly, returning to the Panjab 
at Shor Putan Shaikh Farid, Multan, Dodai (which D., 

a 

Mr. Bereridfre’s suggestion that the place mentioned U Kambalmir or 
Zamaltnir, a now obscure place in Ajmer territon', seems correct; I for k is 
a common mistake in MSS. and inscriptious. See Jarrett’s ** Ain,” ii, 268, and 
Gazetteer of India, viii, 287. 
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coasiders to be Bohri, but this is very doubtful), and ITcbb. 
r Tbe list closes with Bhakkar and Sehwan, both well-known 
places on the Indus, Umrkot, Akbur’s birthplace in the 
desert, and Tuttfi- the capital of Lower Sindh. 


11 . 


BA bar's List. 

r, 

r 

At p. 334 of his Memoirs (Erskine's translation) Babar 
says that the dominions conquered by him from tbe Lodis 
extended from “ Bhera lo Bihar*” ; t]»is somewhat alliterative 
phrase is often used by Inrn in his Memoirs to indicate the 
whole extent of his Indian dominions. It covers the whole 
country from the Jhelam in the west lo the Kusi in the 
east, arid it will be seen that it excludes a very large portion 
of the country mentioncjd in the Karidaliar inscription. 
Biibar then goes on to allude to ‘'a detailed statement” of 
the revenue and provinces of the conqmu’cd area. Erskine 
was unable to find this statement when ho was translating 
the Memoirs, but at j). 541 of vol. i of his nisto^y he 
gives it, with the vague and unsatisfactory remark that he 
found it “in a manuscript translation or paraphrase of 
parts of Babar’s commentaries now in my possession.” He 

unfortunately does not tell us who was the author of this 

*1 

paraphrase, whether Abdurrahim. or some one else, so that 
we cannot be sure that the list is either authentic or con¬ 
temporaneous with the Memoirs; and as there seems to be 
only one copy of it extant there is no means of correcting 
or restoring ambiguous names and phrases. Perhaps 
a search in the British Museum and other libraries might 
bring to light other copies of this very valuable statement. 
,Even in its present evidently corrupt condition it can bo 
made use of by the light of contemporary authorities to 
define roughly, though far from precisely, the extent of 
^^Babur’s conquests in India, and it may therefore serve as 
a standard of comparison with the Kandahar list. 
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The names of twenty-five provinces are thus stated;^ It 
should here bo noted that as Erskine does not give the 
original Persian text we have to work from his trans¬ 
literations of the names of places in Boman characters, 
and Erskine is throughout his works very careless and 
inconsistent in the spelling of Indian words, as well as 
loose in his translation of Persian sentences. I restore, as 
far as possible, the correct spellings. 

1. “ Th <4 Sarkur on the other side of the Satlaj, Bheri, 
Labor, Sialkot, Dipalpur, etc.” The “other side” 
means evidently tlie side furlhost from Delhi, i.e. 
the western side. This item practically includes all 
the northern Pan jab, as fur Avest as the Jliehim river. 
It does not include the trans-Indus country nor 
Multan. The former Bahar seems to have regarded 
as part of his Kabul territory, an<| the latter was 
not conquered from the Ijodis, but was surrendered 
to Babar at the close of a.d. l/52d by the Arghuns 
of Sindb. 

Bhera, which Erskine persistently misspells Bhira, 
is a well-known to>vu, now on the eastern or left 
bank of the Jhelarn, but from several passages in 
the Memoirs it was in Babar’s time evidently on the 
right or western bank, and the territory attached to 
it seems to have included all the Salt Bange as far 
as Kalabagh on the Indus. This view is confirmed 
by Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography,” p. 105, who 
found the ruins of tho older Bhera on the west 
bank. In his first invasion of India in a.d. 1519 
(Memoirs, p. 254), Babar says that “ the countries 
of Behreh, Khushab, Chanab, and Chaniut” had 
long been in the possession of the Turks; he therefore 
considered them his own domains. In another place 
he says he claims them as having been conquered 
by Timur (ib., p. 255). Behreh is, of course, Bhera. 
Khushdb is on the west bank of the Jhclam below 
Shah pur, and its territory comprises the southern 
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part of the Sindh Sdgar Du4b as tbet of Bheri does 
the northern. Chen^b apparently means the Ghaj 
Du&b (between the Cheii4b and Jhelam rivers); and 
Chiniot, a town on the Bavi near Gugaira, the 
Rechna Duab. In the list we are now considering 

' these older names have given place to L&hor for the 
B4ri l)u4b, Si41kot for the northern Rechna Du4b, 
l)ip41pdr for the southern B4ri I)u4b, and the 
” etc. for the rest of the country as far as the 
Satlaj. But thero are no boundaries, and the 
description is excessively vague. 

2. “ Sirhend and its dependencies ” This vague description 

covers the country now called the Cis-Satlaj, i.e. from 
the Satlaj to the Jumri4. The ancient town of 
Birhind is in the northern part of this territory, about 
half-way between Ambala and Ludiana, or rather 
nearer to the latter. The spelling Birhind and the 
derivation from Sari-i hind, * head of India,* are 
an afterthought. The place could never at any 
period of its history have been correctly described 
as the * head of India,’ neither in the sense of the 
chief town nor in that of the frontier or beginning 
of the country. Cunningham (** Ancient Geography,” 
p. 145) shows that in Banskr. it was written Sirindha 
Provisionally the extent of the Birhind 
territory may be assumed to be the same as that of 
Akbar’s Sark4r of Birhind in Subah Delhi,' Akbar’s 
divisions of territory being admittedly based on 
previously existing divisions. 

3. His4r Firdza. This well-known town and fort was also 

the capital of one of Akbar’s Bark4rs in Bubah Delhi. 
This with Barbind makes up tho whole of the Cis- 
Satlaj, and w'e shall probably not be far wrong if we 
assume that the extent of Babar’s Hi84r Firuza was 
identical with Akbar’s. 

4. “ The capital (d4r ul raulk) Delhi in the (Mi4n) Du4b.” 

Thus Erskiue. What the original Persian text was 

. ' Jarrett’a “Ain,” vol. ii, p. 295. 
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we unfortunately do not know. The citv of Delhi 
itself is, as we know, not in the Du4b between 
the Jamn4 and Ganges, but the greater part of 
Akbar’s Sarkfir Delhi is in the Du4b, and. probably 
this is what is meant. But the point cannot be 
decided till the Persian text can be found. 

6. Mcw'4t. This corresponds nearly to Akbar's Sarkfi-rs of 
TijArah and Ahvar, Siibah Agru,^ and to the moderil' 
native state of Alwar. Here Erskine gives an obscure 
, sentence, which from his transliteration appears to 
have run ^, and which 

he interprets to mean, “ which was not included in 
Sikander Lodi’s revef/ue roll.” It may be so, bat 
the Persian words will hardly bear that meaning; 
some word has apparently been omitted after tntydn, 
unless is a mistake for jjhj di}/dn, ‘ account ’ 

or ‘ description.’ Here again we inu|t wait until the 
Persian text can bo found. Mew4t was constantly 
in rebellion, even after Bdbar’s conquest, and was 
nearly always so under the Lodis. 

6. Bi4na. This well-known place was in Akbar’s time 

a parganah of Sarkar Agra in the Subah of the 
same name. It is now in the native state of Bhartpur. 
Bdbar’s entry probably includes so much of 8ubah 
Agra as lay west of the Jaraua, as will bo seen 
from the next two entries, 

7. Agra. This cntr 3 '^, from the smallness of the revenue, 

probablj' includes only' the royal city itself, with 
perhaps the immediate environs. 

8. Mian o Vilaet (Miyan-i vilayat). This, like the similar 

remark under Delhi, rel'ers apparently to that portion 
of yubah Agra which lay within the Du4b. But 
the use of vil4yat in this sense is peculiar. 

9. Quiliar, Gw41ior was one of the SarkArs of Subah 

Agra. In Akbar’s time the revenue was 29,683,649 
dams, which may be compared with Sikandar Lodi’s 
revenue of 22,357,450 tankas. 

^ Jarrett’B “Ain,” ii, pp. 191, 192. 
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10. K41pi, Sehindeli, etc. This entry is vague. Kdlpi is 

the celebrated fortress on the Jainna, but I cannot 
explain Sehindeh, and suspect a mistranscription. 

11. Kauauj. The ancient town on the Ganges, capital of 

a 8ark4r of Subah ikgra. 

12. Sarahala. Sarabhal, a Sarkar of Subah Delhi, com¬ 

prising southern and western Rohilkhand. Here 
it seems' to indicate the whole of Rohilkhand, as 
no other place in that neighbourhood is mentioned. 
Much of north-eastern Ilohilkhand was aU this time 
uninhabited. 

13. Laknau and Baksar. Hero there is probably some 

mistake, as it is not likely that two places so far 
apart as Lucknow and Buxar would be mentioned 
together. Erskinc is doubtful as to the reading of 
the latter word. 

14. Ivhuiruhad. Horth-westorn Oudh. 

15. Oud and Jiohraich. Oudh implies SarkAr Avadh 

(Ayudhya), a portion ot tlie modem kingdom lying 
south-west of the 8arayu or Ghogra river, while 
Bahi’aicli is on the north-eastern bank and comprises 
most of northern Oudh. 

16. Juaiipur. Jaiinpur, a Sarkar of Subah Allahabad, com¬ 

prising most of the country between the Ganges 
and Ghogra. 

17. Karra and Manikpiir. The two Sarkars of >Subah Alla¬ 

habad, which lie opposite each other on the Ganges 
above that city. They are constantly mentioned 
together in Indian history. 

18. Behar. Hefers to so much of the Subah of that name 

as lies south of the Ganges, the region north of the 
Ganires beiuff mentioned under other entries. 

19. Sirw4r. This was the ancient name of the country 

, “ across the Sarayu ” (it is contracted from Sarayu- 

para), corresponding to the modern district of 
Gorakhpur. In Akbar’s time, however, some por¬ 
tions of the country on the south of the river were 
included in Sarwar. 
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20. S4ran. A Strkar of Sdbah Behar and a modem district 

between the Ganges and Gandak rivers. 

21. Chiparan. Meant for Cbampiiran, the district north of 

the Gandak adjacent to Gorakhpur and Tirbut. 

22. Gondleh. Probably meant for Goiidah, a district 

between Sarwar and Bahraich in Jforth-east Oudh. 

23. Tirbut. The northern port Ion of Siibah Bohar, between 

the Ganges and the Nepalese Terai. This-large tract 
of country seems merely to have been tributary, not 
fully conquered and ainalgainatod with the empire. 
It was oiten, and for long periods, subject to the 
independent kings of Bengal. 

24. Bantanbor. Bunthambhor (TTIRnWTIT Bana-stambha- 

I)UTa, ‘ city of the pillar of war''), the historic 
fortress, a Sarksir of Siibuh Ajmer. Apparently 
only three parganahs—Boli, Milama, and Cbatsu— 
all of which are mentioned in the/Aili, paid revenue. 
The rest of the Surkar is included under heading 26. 

25. Nagor. In Mar'war. It was a Sarkar of Subah Ajmer.’ 

Then follow the names of five Bajas, to only two t)£ whom 
is a locality assigned— 

26. (o) Baja Bikarmajit from Bantbor (Banihambhor), the 

rest of the Sarkar (exelnsive of the parganahs 
mentioned in heading 25), whicli apparently only 
paid tribute, not revenue; and arc thus to bo regarded 
us Jiot actually conquered, but onl}’^ tributary. 

(i) Baja Kalinjari. This entry seems to show that 
Bundolkhand was also only tributary, not conquered, 
territory. 

(c) B4j& Barsang I)co (?Bir Singh). \ It is not stated what 
(ri) Baja Bikam Deo. | were the territories 

(e) Baja Bikam Chand. / of these chiefs. . 

* Jarrett’s “A'ln,” vol, ii, p. 274. Not as Colehronk renders it, * Bee of the 
pillar of war,’ whirh is me.aiiin;'les«. ITc evidf-ntly took iAor to be = hHum^r 
(^ur. bhrantara ‘ a Ih-c ’). But it is Prakrit Itu^iu-thaiubha-Cira, where kra is for 
pira by a weU-biowa rule. 
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The comparison of these lists would be rendered easier 
by a map.' But the places themselves may without much 
difficulty be found on any good map of India. It will be 
seen from the above remarks that the KandahAr list is 
a mere superficial summary of names chosen at random 
without any system, probably just as they happened to occutv^ 
to the worthy Ma'sum’s recollection at the moment. 
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‘Abt, XXIX .—The Northern Frontagers of China. By Sir 
Henry H. Howorth, K.G.I.IJ., M.P. 

a 

PART X. 

The Uighurs of Kao-ciiano and BisrfRALion. 

In a series of papers which by the favour of the Asiatic. 
Society I have been able to publish in its transactions, 
I have endeavoured td trace the various revolutions which 
have taken place among the tribes on the north of China, 
and I have thought it most convenient in doing so to 
begin with the latest of these race movements and changes 
and to gradually work back to earlier times. I should like 
to continue this work somewhat further, and propose in the 
following memoir to give an account of the history of an 
area which has greatly occupied English travellers and 
students during recent years, and whose history is still very 
obscure: I mean the great district bounded on the north 
by the so-called Celestial Mountains, the Tien Shan of the 
Chinese, and on the south by the Kien Lung Range. This 
district is generally known as Eastern Turkestan, and 
I propose to collect in this paper what I can find of, the 
history of its Turkish, as distinguished from its Mongol, 
masters from the ninth to the sixteenth century. 

The .greater part of the district in question, consisting of 
its central and southern portion, has little or no interest for 
the historian. Its barren wastes are almost tenantless, and we 
have no records of them. The really interesting part is the 
strip of country which borders the Tien Shan Range along 
its southern flanks, forming a ribbon which extends from 
Hami or Khamil in the far east right round to Khpten iu 
the south-west! 
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In the previous paper of this scries, I endeavoured to 
tell the history of the Muhammedan Turkish rulers of 
Western Turkestan from the time of their conversion 
to Islam to the' time when their dynasty was finally 
extinguished by the death of Sultan Osman. These 
Muhammedan chiefs had their capital at Belasaghun, on 
the river Chui, and were apparently the overlords and 
masters of the various nomadic Turks of the Kirghiz' 
Steppes as far as the Volga, as they were of the Mountain 
Turks, called Karluks, who lived about Lake Issikul. As 
we saw, they concpiered tlie district of Mavera-un-Nehr 
or Transoxiana from the Samani rulers, who had long 
reigned there, and they uls® seem to liave afterwards 
conquered Kashgar and Khoten and the western parts of 
what we sometimes call Chinese ^Ttirkestan. The last 
conquest was probably only made at the end of the tenth 
century. Do Guigiies and others have confused these 
Khans with another set of rulers, with whom they had 
in fact nothing to do, who reigned over the Uighurs 
with their two oapitals at Kao*chang and Eishbaligh, and 
who were a very important element in Asiatic history. 
The country of the latter was rich and prosperous; it was 
planted half-way between China and the lands of the West, 
and WHS the focus and centre from which a religious, literary, 
and artistic propaganda was spread over Inner Asia. Like 
the former dynasty just referred to, this one also has been 
much neglected in England. Nor do I know of any con¬ 
nected account in our language of it. I have tried in the 
' following notice to bring together all that I know about 
these Uighurs. 

While the dynasty which reigned at Belasaghun was 
Muhammedan, this one belonged to a very different faith, 
and was apparently Manicheaii, while Buddhism and 
Nestorian Christianity also fiourished among its people. 
The name Uighur, by which these Turks were known, was 
that by which their ancestors, of whom we may have 
something to say on another occasion, were known,, 
when the latter dominated the steppes of Mongolia from 
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Karakorum. They first invaded the district wo are now 
cioncerned with in the middle of the ninth ceiitary, and 
the culture for which they were afterwards famous they, 
adopted from another race of Turks, who had beep, there 
a long time, and who were known as TokuK Guz, or as 
the Arabs called thorn, Tagazgaz. This latter name the 
Arabs in fact transferred to them. 

Masudi, who wrote about the year 303 A.n., i.e. 944 a.o.; 
tells us that at the time he w'rote, the Taguzgaz, who occupied 
the town of Kushan (Kao-chang, the old name for Karakhojo), 
situated between Khorasan and China, were the bravest, the 
most powerful, and the best governed of all the Turkish 
tribes. Their kings, he tells us, bore the title of Irkhaii 
(i.e, Ilkhan or Ilikkhan), and they wore the only Turks 
who professed the religion of Manes (“ Les Prairies d’.Or,’^" 
ed. De Meynard, ch. xv). He calls them Taguzgaz. The 
name lias sometimes been read Bagargar, and it is curious 
that not only does the mode of waiting the name favour 
this ambiguity, but the Eastern and Western dialects of 
the Turks respectively replace « or 3 by* r. This is an 
interesting fact to remember, and led Klaproth to conjecture 
that both names are forms of tlio name Uighur. 

Vambery suggested, in his work entitled “ Das Tiirken- 
volk,” that Tagazguz really should be written as 'Jbkuz Guz, 
that is, the Nine Guz or the Nine Oguz ; a suggestion which 
has been amply confirmed by the inscriptions of Kosho 
Zaidam published by Rudlof (“ Alt-Turkische Inschriften,” 
p. 061), where the name is givon as Tokus Ogus. 

Let us continue our analysis somewhat further. Masudi 
tells us in another place that the king of the Tagazgaz 
was entitled “ the ki^ of wild beasts and the king of 
horses,’* since no ruler on earth had under liis authority 
warriors more valiant and more bloodthirslv, and that norie 
possessed a larger number of horses; that no Turkish 
ruler could rival him in power, and that his kingtlom was 
situated between China and the deserts of Khorasan (op. cit., 
chap. xvi). In another place he makes the Chinese emperor, 
addressing an Arab traveller and describing his own country, 
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say : " After ua comes the ‘king of savage beasts/ This is 
our neigli^ur, the king of the Turks, who are among men 
^what savage beasts are among animals. To him succeeds the 
^‘hing of elephants/ that is, the king of India” (id., oh. xv). 

This implies that the term “king of savage beasts” was 
known to the Chinese. It is interesting on turning to 
Visdelou, who was the most learned of the Jesuit missionaries 
in China, and who was dependent on Cliinese sources only, 
to find him telling us “ that the Khitans gave a mortal 
blow to the supremacy of the Itoei-hu or XJig^mrs. who 
only preserved four states out of their great empire: the 
most powerful of, them w’as that of the Hoei-hu who called ' 
themselves Aslan or Arslan Hooi-hu, which means Lion 
Hoei-hu.” The Lion Hoei-hu of tins notice can he no other 
ihan the Turks whose rulers were styled “ kings of savage 
beasts ” by Masudi. 

We will now try to trace out the history of the folk 
we are dealing with. 

In the year 810 a.d. the Kirgliises, with an army of 
100,000 men, atfacked the Eastern TJighurs, laid siege to 
and captured their capital Karakorum, and killed their 
Khan. This was a tremendous blow, and it led to the 
break-up of the nation. We are told that 8ao-chi, one of 
their ministers, with the fifteen tribes which %vere under 
th^ command of Mang-te-le, joined the Khololo, i.e. the 
Karluks, who lived in the countr}^ about Lake Issikul 
and Luke Balkhash, while others sought refuge at Gausi 
or Ansi, and among the Tibetans. (D’llerbelot, Suppl., 69.) 
There can be little doubt that it was at this time that 
the Uighurs took possession of Peting, or the Northern 
Capital, which they named liishbaligh, or the Five Towns, 
which is now known as Urumt'‘i, and which remained 
one of their principal seats for inaiij' centuries. This seems ' 
to follow from a notice in the Kangmu about the Chinese 
having at this time lost both Peting and Gaii-si or An-si, 
i.e. Si-ngan-fu. I believe also it was at this time that the 
TTighurs occupied the eastern part of Sungaria, where 
their descendants were known in later times as Naiman 
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UighurB, or Naimans, of whom we shall have more to say 
presently. 

When the Eastern Uighurs were finally dispersed by ^ 
the Kirghises, about the year 848 a.d., Lang-te-le 
(Visdelou calls him Mang-te-le), who had lived» we are 
told, for some time in Gan-si, and commanded 8om& , 
tribes of Uighurs, moved his residence to the west, of 
San-chau and Sha-chau. He also occupied all the towns^ > 
west of the‘ desert, i.e. the towns of Chinese Turkestan, 
and ^nt tribute to the Chinese, who, in consideration of the 
favours which they had formerly received from the Uighurs, 
gave him the title of Pi-kia-hoai-kien Khan. De Guignes 
says his full title was Vu*^-lu-teng-li-lo-nu-rao-mi-chi-ho- 
kiu-lu-pi-kia-hoai-kien Khan (“Ilistoire des Huns,” ii, 271, 
note). Visdelou says this Khan lived in Kaii-chau. The 
Emperor Tang-suen-tsung sent envoys to Ninghia to visit' 
the Uighurs, who again sent envoys in i^turn (Visdelou,. 
Suppl., 70). In the course of the next ten years or more 
this Khan only sent one or two embassies to China. 

The Tibetans were at this time harassing the Chinese very 
seriously, and had apparently made thotuselves partially 
masters of l«rge parts of so-called Chinese Turkestan; and 
we read in the Kaug-mu that their king Lun-kong-rge or 
Lun-chang-g4 engaged a large number of Tan-hiaug and 
Uighurs to attack and pillage China (De Mailla, vi, 499) j 
but his 8evei;ity and the discipline he maintained caused 
these allies to presently desert him, and return to their, 
homes (id., 499, 500). 

In the year 850, we are told, in the same work, that 
Ke-mang-li was the Khan of the Uighurs of An-si. He 
was probably either the same person as or the successor of 
Pang-te-le or Mang-te-le. We are told that tbe Chinese 
emperor, remembering the services which the Uighurs had 
once done the empire, and that they had had frequent* 
alliances with the imperial family, flbggested to his grandees 
that he desired to send their chief letters patent conferring 


> Vitdulou reads this Ghao. 
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oa him a titlie, and when shortly afterwards an envoy 
arrived from them with tribute, he was charged to carry 
these letters patent home for his master (id., 505). 

Visdolou tells us that in the reign of I-tsung, of the Tang 
dynasty (i.e. 800-873 a.d. ; the Tang annals definitely 
date the event in 86G a.d.) one of the principal chiefs of 
the Jloei-hu or Uighurs, named Puku-tsun, who had 
apparently settled about Urumtsi, left Peting (i.e. Urumtai) 
to bght against the Tibetans. He defeated them and 
decapitated their king, Lun-ehung-ge, i.e. the king men¬ 
tioned above. This victory made him master of Si-chau 
(i.e. Kao-chang), of the town of Lun-thai (mentioned at an 
early date as a military colony' east of Yenki), and others. 
He sent the Tukuu (i.e. Torkhanj, named Nu-hoai-yu, to 
the Chinese emperor with some of his Tibetan captives, and 
asked to be made Khan. The emperor promised to do this 
(op. cit., 70). Mr. Parker says ho w-as acting in this 
campaign on behalf of the Chinese; that he drove the 
Tibetans out of Kun-suh and the Kuche group of cities, and 
sent the head of the Tibetan general as a trophy to the 
Chinese emperor (“A Thousand Years of the Tartars,” 285). 

Wi) next read that Pu-kii-tsun, having desired to be duly 
invested with his kingdom and the title of Khan, the 
Emperor Hi-tsong, in the year 874, sent one of his officers 
for the purpose, but the IJigbura had been meanwhile 
again beaten by the Tibetans, atul been obliged to retire; 
and the Chinese envoy, who did not go to the place to 
which they had withdrawn, returned to China. The 
following year, liowevor, the Uighurs seem to have 
recovered themselves, and again sent tribute (De Guignes, 
ii, 28). 

This, so far as we know, was the beginning of the 
famous kingdom of the Uighurs, whose chiefs were known 
as Lion Khans. When they adopted this stylo, we do not 
altogether know. <1 

The Chines© Empire was now undergoing one of those 
processes of disintegration w'hich have so often overtaken it. 
The famous Tang dynasty was fulling to pieces. The Shato 
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Turks had founded a small empire in the north, which we 
described in a previous paper. The Tibetans were also 
very powerful and aggressive, and there was consequently 
no access to the country, and the tribes of the West 
ceased to send embassies, or they are not reported. 

In the year 911, during the domination of the short¬ 
lived dynasty of the later Liang, an embassy arrived from 
the Uighurs, but no particulars are recorded. (Parker, 
op. cit., 28b.^ 

We nnw reach the time when the Kliitans commenced 
their extraordinary career of conquest by subduing most 
of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, and apparently 
among them tlie TUghurs,* wlio became their tributaries. 
(Sue Visdelou, Supplement, 82.) 

In the year 9 lb the Uighurs of Huo-chau (by whom no 
doubt the Uighurs wln'cb are occupying our attention in 
this paper are meant) sent tribute to Apaokhi, the founder 
of the Khitan dynasty (Visdelou, 83; llrciiichneider, “Med, 
Rea.,” i, 242). In the year 917 the Uighurs again sent an 
embassy (Bretschneider, 242). The second Liang dynasty 
came to an end in the year 923, and was succeeded by 
that of the second Tang, during tlm reign of whose first 
emperor a chief who styled himself acting-Khan (in 
Chinese Wang Jen-yu) sent an envoy with jewels and 
horses; a return envoy was sent to invest him with 
the dignity of Khan, but he died the same year, and waa 
succeeded by a younger brother, who was styled Wang Ty-in 
(perhaps Tighin or Tekin is meant) by the Chinese writer 
(Parker, op. cit, 28C). 

In the year 924, while Apaokhi was encamped, at 
Karakorum, Bali or Bari, a Uigbur chief (who perhaps 
belonged to some other division of the Uighurs), sent an 
embassy (Visdelou, 86; Bretschneider, 242). 

In '1;he same year we are told of a certain Bi-li-ko, or, 
Piligho, who was Tutu or Dudu of^the Uighurs of Kanchau 
(an office subordinate no doubt to the Khan), having been 
captured by the Khitans. Apaokhi took advantage of this, 
as we are told, to send an embassy to the Khan himstdf, 
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TJ-mu-phu, who was probably then residing at Feting and 
Kao-cbang, where his successor and descendant, as we shall 
* s6e, lived (Visdelou, op. cit., 86; Bretschneider, ** Mediaeval 
■Researches,” ii, 242). The letter written on this occasion 
by Apaokhi is afterwards recited by his descendant, Yelu- 
Tashi, and from this recital we learn that Apaokhi himself 
w:as near Karakorum when he wrote the letter, and he 
evidently treated U-rau-chu as the representative of the 
ancient Uighur Khans of Karakorum. ■ In the letter he 
said: “ Do you still cherish a remembrance of yovf ancient 
country ? I shall secure it for you if you do; if not, f will 
retain it myself. It is immaterial whether it is in your 
hands or mine.” It seems thatlJ-mu-chu replied that ten 
generations had already gone by since his people had 
abandoned their old land, and settled in China; that his 
soldiers and people were content with their new country, 
and would not leave it willingly, and that he could not 
therefore return (Visdelou, p. 28). tr>Tnu-chu was doubtless 
chief of the whole of the Uighur districts of the Tian Shan. 

In the year 925, we are told in the Khitan annals 
. that an embassy arrived at the Khitan Court from 
U-mu-chu (Visdelou, 86; Bretschneider, id., 242). This 
Khan, U-rau-chu, was doubtless the same person as the chief 
referred to by his Chinese title, Wang Tyin, and previously 
mentioned. If so, he did not live very long, for we read that 
in the year following, i.e. 926, he was succeeded by another 
chief named Atuiyuk. Ho only reigned a few months, 
when he was succeeded by another chief, also styled 
. * acting regent,* i.e. Wong J^n-yu; perhaps it was the 
same chief restored. This ruler sent an envoy in the year 
927 to Ming-tsong, the emperor of the Tsin dynasty, 
founded by the Shato Turks, upon whom we have already 
written a paper. This prince was duly invested with the 
title of Khan (Parker, 286). We are struck by th#^ easy 
way fti which the tributary tribes transferred their allegiance 
from one rival dynasty to another, and how their chiefs 
^ apparently deemed their patents of investiture quite regular. 
if they were only given by the de facto ruler. Parker says 
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tbe chief who calls himself acting regent continued to reign 
until about 960, when he was succeeded by his aon, and. 
frequently sent tribute (op. cit., 287). 

If this be so, then it seems pretty certain that the ,', 
real name of this prince was Arslan, or Lion, for we 
are expressly told in the Khitan annals that in the year 
982 the TJighur ruler Asalan sent an embassy with presents , 
(Bretsebneider, 242). In the year 938 a present of white , 
pigeon hawks came from the Uighur chief to Ming-tsong, 
already ng.med, vvlio ordered the birds’ fastenings to be 
loosened and tbeir liberty to be given them. Thence¬ 
forward the ITighurs often sent horses. Mr. Pafkcr has 
collected some inleresliug facts about the Uighurs from the ' 
notices of the various embassies, etc., at this time. Thus 
the Uighur country is described as producing yaks, precious 
stones, wild horses, single-humped camels, antelope horns, 
sal ammoniac, castoroum, diamonds (P), red salt, hair rugs, 
cotton, and horse-skins. The country gre<y various kinds . 
of wheat, barley, yellow hemp (abutilon), onions, and 
carraways. The land was sown after having been ploughed 
by camels. The Khan usually lived in a storied house, and 
his wife was called the Celestial Princess. Ministers of State 
were styled meihik (? Malik)i and when they had audience ’ 
of the Khau they removed their hats aud entered with 
dishevelled hair. The women bound up their hair in 
a kind of knot, five or six inches high, and put it in 
a red silk bag. When they married they added to this Or 
felt cap. 

Reverting to our story: In the year 944 the Uighur. 
Khan sent to ask the hand of a piinoess from Tai-taung, 
the second emperor of the Khitan dynasty, but was refused, 
(Visdelou, 91). About the year 948 another embassy went 
from the Uighurs to the court of the later Tang emperor 
Kao-tsit, with tribute and homage, and asking for help 
against the Tang-khiang, who continually molested them. 
The emperor received these envoys well, and wishing to 
pacify the districts of Kuan-si he gave orders that several 
thousand men should be sent to the help of the Uighurs, 
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under tlie command of Wang-kiiig-tsong, but they were 
afterwards detained and did not go (Do Mailla, vii, 386). 

It was usual, we are told, for all the precious stones 
the Uighurs took with them tp be sold to, the goTernment 
officials, but this regulation was withdrawn in 952, and the 
trade W'us thrown open ; thereupon the price fell. Eao-tsu’s 
successor declined a present of gems, because however 
precious they w'ere useless. Wo have seen how the acting 
regent (probably called Ar-slan Khan) reigned till about 
960, wlien he was succeeded b}'’ his son. ^ 

• • • f 

In 960 the Chinese Empire w’as once more united in the 
hands of the Sung dynasty. 

In 962 the Uighur A-tu-tn, with forty-one others, did 
homage to the emperor. In 965 the Uighurs of Si-chau, 
or Kao-chang, sent a bonze (i.e, a lluddlnst priest) as an 
envoy to the same emperor, and he took with him, inter 
atin, some teeth of Fo-tho, i.e. of Ihiddha (N’^isdolou, 237). 

Parker tells us the envoys who took tribute on this 
occasion also took, inter aiin, jewels, amber, yak^s tails, 
sables, etc. Tliose ombassies were repeated several times 
during the next ten years, and also look horses (Parker, 289). 

Jin the year 970 wo are told that the Liao or Ivhitan 
emperor sent ar» envoy to (he A-sa-lan or Lion Uighurs 
(Bretschneider, 242). In 977, on the arrival of the Uighur 
envoys at the 8ung Court, the eini)eroi* ordered that the 
Uighur Khau of the Kan-sha-chaiis, i.e. Kau-chau and 
Shu-cliau, son-in-law to the einperer, sliould bo presented 
with a sum of money and various ohjocts, and that he 
should be called upon to send five horses and guns for the 
Imperial use. 

In the 3 ‘car 981 tribute was again taken by the Uighurs 
(Parker, 289), and Visdelou tells ns that in this year the 
King of Uighur adopted the title of Si-chau-van-seng-se- 
^isi-w’ang, i.e., “the King of the Lions of Si-chau 6r 
Uighur, nephew by the female side." The latter part of 
this phrase is explained by the fact that the Uighur chiefs 
had frequently married Chinese princesses. In Tartary, 
tue samo author saj’s, these Khans were known as Arslua 
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Khans or Tiion Khans. At this time we get a raucli more 
detailed account of the Uighurs, for it was in the year 
981 that Waiig-yen-ti was sent as an envoy by the Sung 
emperor to Kao-chang. When he reached the convent 
called I-tieii-si, the chief of Kao-chnng sent some messengers 
to meet him, and having successively passed P*uo-choang 
and Liu-chong (Willow City), he arrived at “ Kao-chang, 
otherwise called Si-chau.” On the south this country, we are 
told, bordered on Yu-thien (Khoteu), on the south-west on 
the Ta-clie (i.e. the Arabs) and the Po-sse (i.e. the Persians), 
and on the west on Si-thieii (i.e. Western Tibet). “ Neither 
rain nor snow falls there,” saj's our traveller, “ and the 
heat is so excessive that the people withdraw to underground 
dwellings, while the birds collect in swarms on the bunks 
of the rivers. The houses are covered with a white earth. 
In 970 there w'as a rainrall of five inches. 

“A river flows by, and comes from the mountains Kin-lung. 
It has been utilized for irrigation, and for turning mills, 
and flows round the city. The five species of grain grow 
there, but not kbiao-riee (i.e. mrrazin). The richer people 
live on horse-flesh; the poorer on sheep, ducks, and geese. 
They use a kind of mandolin and a guitar of twenty- 

five cords {kongheon). Tables, white felt, embroidered stuffs, 
and brocades are among the products of the country. 

“ The men love horse exorcises and archery. The women 
wear varnished hats, called uttruntiha. They follow the 
Chinese calendar published in 587 as it was reformed in ’ 
719, and use it for fixirtg their two annual sacrifices called 
offered to the spirit of the earth, and for the winter 
solstice. They make tubes of sil^Jlir and coppfer, which they 
fill with water and throw at each other. They thus destroy, 
the yang or principle of heat. When on a journey they 
always take a musical instrument with thorn. There are at 
Kao-chang some fifty Buddhist monasteries, with inscriptions.' 
over the doors, which Lave been sent them by the Tang 
emperors. In one of these conA^ents is preserved the great 
collection of Buddhist hooks (? the Ganjur), the Chinese 
dictionaries entitled Tung-yan and Yu-pien, and the Buddhist 
dictionary. King-in. 
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** ^ the Spring the people collect in parties to visit their 
temples. They go on horseback armed with bows and 
arrows, and shoot at all kinds of objects, and they call it 
conquering misfortunes. They have several collections of 
■ imperial decrees. Inier alia they keep under lock and key 
a decree written by the Emperor Tai-tsong, of the Tang 
dynasty (627->650), There is a temple called Ma-ni-si, or 
the temple of the Pearl (in Sanskrit, Mani), attended by 
priests from Persia, who faithfully observe their particular 
rites, and who treat the Buddhist books as heretical, 

“The Uighurs rule over the Turks of the South, and‘those 
of the North, over the Wei (P Shi Wei) of the Great and 
Little Horde, over the tribes of !R|oko, Lotien, Kosi, Yongmun, 
Kheto, Yulong, etc. 

“ There are no paupers in the country; those who are in 
want are provided for at the public cost. Many of them 
roach an advanced age, many of them being centenarians, 
and few die young.“ 

The Chinese envoy tells us that when he arrived it 
was the fourth month of Spring.' The king, he says, 
was called Se-tsu-wang, or Lion Khan; in Uighur, Arslan 
Khan. According to Ma-tuan-lin, Arsalan Khan was 
accustomed to withdraw to his northern capital, Pe- 
ting, to escape the heats, and loft the administration 
of the kingdom to his father-in-law, A-to-yu-yu^. The 
latter sent a messenger to welcome Wuiig-yen-ti, and to 
.ask if he were prepared to salute him, he being- the 
Khan’s father-in-law (Visdelou says uncle). The Chinese 
envoy said lie could not do so. Ho represented the emperor, 
and it would not be etiquette to do so even if A-to-yu-yu4 
were the sovereign himself. 

In the course of a few days A-to-yu-yu4 paid him a visit, 
and showed him every courtesy. The Khan also sent to ask 
^him to pay him a visit at Pe-ting. Ho traversed the district 
of Kiao-ho, and in six days ariiyed at the defile of the 
mountain Ki-ling, or Golden Summit. Two days later |^e 
reached Han-kia-cbai, i.e. the Chinese camp; five days 
lat^r he reached the Kin-ling mountain, i.e. the Golden 
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Mountain. In crossing the pass he suffered much from the 
rain and snow. There was a cave there, bearing the name 
of Lang-tang, or Hall of the Dragons. On it was an in¬ 
scription, “8iao sine shau,” i.e., “This is the little snowy 
mountain.*' The pass (P the modern Dabashan pass south 
of the Bogdo-ula) was much choked with snow, and the 
people crossing it had to wear woollen clothes. At 
daybreak the envoy reached Pe-tiug, i.e. “the Northern 
Court." In the language of the natives, we are told, it- 
was called J[-lo-lu or Ir-lu (Visdolou, 13). They put up at. 
the monastery of Kao-tai-si, i.e. the Monastery with the 
High Tower. The Khan had a sheep and horse killed for 
the envoy's food, and gave him a splendid entertainment. 
The country abounded in horses: the Khan, his wife, and 
the Roj'al Prince all raised horses, and pastured them in 
an enclosed valley about a hundred Hu in length; each herd 
was recognized by its colour. The valley of Pe-ting was 
several thousand Ha (P hundreds) in length. There were many 
vultures, kites, and falcons. Among the tutted grass is an 
animal of the size of a hare, and like a rat with red jaws. 
It is caught by a biid of prey trained for the purpose. 
A lucky day having been chosen for the interview, the King, 
his son, and servants paid a visit to the envoy, all turning 
to the East while saluting him, and thus received the Imperial 
presents. Near the chief was a musician, who beat on a 
sonorous stone, and thus regulated the mr^vements of the 
salutation ; this was called Kliiig. The King first saluted, 
made the kauiow with his forehead to the ground nine times; 
then his son, then the daughters and relatives, of the King 
dismounted and did the same. Presently there was a feast, 
with music and acting, which lasted till night. Next day 
the envoy, with the royal family, went on the lake in a boat, 
while music w'as played all around. Next day he visited 
the Buddhist temples called Jing-yun-si and Tai-ning-^i, 
which were built in the first year of Ching-kiuan, i.e. 
637.^a.D. (Yisdelou says 640). 

In the towns of the country many of the houses were 
built in several storeys. They also Lad many pleasure-houses. 
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etc. -The TJighurs were an intelligent and honest people. 
They were good artificers, and made excellent vessels in 
gold, silver, copiier, and iron, and especially knew how 
■ to work jade. A good horse cost a piece of silk j the 
poorer horses, which were used for eating, might be had 
for a chanfff i.e. about three metres of silk each. All the 
poor people ate meat. 

Westward, the country of these Uighurs extended as far 
as the country of the Asi (i.e. the old Parthian country). 

From a mountain to the north the inhabitants drew 
sal ammoniac. Ibis liigh mountain, which was snowy, 
produced smoke in the daytime and. fire at night. The 
miners who got the sal aminuiHac had wooden soles to their 
shoes to prevent their feet being burnt. U'berc were openings 
in the flunks of the mountain wlieiice there came out 
a black mud, which changed into a sandy rock which the 
natives use to prepare leather with. 

While You-ti stayed at Pe-tiug an envoy came from the 
Khitaus, who in this notice are referred to by their old 
name of Kiuen-yoiig. I'he two envoj’S seem to have tried 
to arouse jealousy of each other in the mind of the Uighur 
ruler. Eventually Yen-ti set out on his return ; this was in 
981. He reached Kao-chang in the Spring of the following 
year, and we are told that ho gave presents to the chiefs 
of vestments, golden girdles, and pieces of silk wherever 
he went, and returned to China accompanied by about one 
hundred envoys from their various chiefs, avUo wont to 
thank the emperor. He arrived at Yong-hi, the Sung 
capital, in 984 (Journ. As., 4th ser.-, ix, 56-06; Yisdelou, 
137), and in the same year tribute again arrived from 
the Uighurs. In 988 a few Uighur families, under a royal 
prince named Mara'and another high official, settled at the 
foot of the A-la-shan hills. They had no horde, and the 
various people carrying tribute passed the same way. The 
prince explained how the road had been previously blocked 
by a military adventurer, but that now he wished to belong 
to China. He and his friends were all presented with robee 
and girdles (Parker, 290), 
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In the Khitan annals we read that in this same year, 
i.e. 988, tribute again arrived from the Asalan or Arslan 
Uighnrs (Bretschneider, 242). The ITighurs no doubt found 
it convenient to mollify both dynasties which at this time 
controlled China, iminelj', the Sung in the south and the 
Liao or Khitans in the north. 

In the year 996 Arslan, the ruler of the Uighurs, again 
sent an embassy to the Khitan Court. This time it was 
to ask for a matrimonial alliance, which was, however, 
refused (id., 212). 

During the height of their power theso Uighurs seem 
to have dominated over the whole of Eastern Turkestan from 
the Pamirs to Kau-chau, but as time went on this district 
was broken in upon at two points. It would seem that at tbe 
close of the tenth century the western part of the Khanate 
was invaded by the ]Muhamraedan Khans of Turkestan 
described in the former paper. At another point it was 
apparently broken in upon by the pooplo of Ilia or Tangut, 
who separated the district round Kao-chang from tlm 
eastern parts of the Uighur dominion at Kan-chau, Su-chau, 
etc., which now' became virtually an independent oom- 
munitv. At this time it would seem that the Great Khan 
removed liis capital from Kao-chang further west to Kui-tze, 
otherwise called K‘utz:e and Kuchi, which was situated to 
the west of Kao-chaiig, and which is now known as Kucha. 
In the Sung annals called Sung-shi, ch. ccccxc, we are 
told that this place belonged to the Ilui-ho or Uighurs,* 
and are also told that 'their ruler was called Shu-tze** 
wan {i.e. Lion Khan), and that he was dressed in yellow 
garments. The Ilui-ho or Uighurs of Kue-tze were expressly 
called Hui-ho of Si-chau. 

Let us limit ourselves for a little space to these detached 
Uighurs east of the desert. We are told that in the year 
996 the Khan of Kaii-chau, i.e. of the Uighurs w'hom 
we are discussing, offered the Sung emperor assistance 
against the Tangutaus or people of Hia, who w'ere very 
troublesome to that empire. He was duly thanked for 
his offer. 
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Mr. Parker tells us tkat in 1008 the Uigliurs of Ts'in- 
chau, which is almost on the 8hen-si frontier, sent a jewelled 
belt as a present. There were three clans living there, and 
the thief wiis called An-mi or Gan-mi in the Chinese notice 
(see also De Guignes, ii, 31). Later on another Uighur 
chief named Yc-lo-kfi sent to report a victory he had gained 
over Ilia or Tangut, and his generals were rewarded. He 
apparently ruled over Kan-chau and the neighbouring towns. 
It is a proof of the aggressiveness and power of the Tanguts 
at this time that his envoys needed a Tibetan tfibe,. which 
was under some obligations to China, to convoy them. We 
are next told that Ku-su-lo, a native of Karakhojo, was at 
issue with the Uighur Khan, i.e. the Supoi’ior Khan, because 
the latter would not give him his daughter in marriage, 
and the result was that the road to China was again blocked. 
The Khan asked the intervention of the Chinese to induce 
the Tibetan tribe in question to again offer its services, 
which was done (op. cit., 292, 293). The chief Ku-su-lo 
probably ruled over the Uighurs east of the desert, and was 
continually at feud with the rising empire of Ilia or Tangut. 

’In the beginning of the year 1009 the Khitan princess 
Siao-chi sent the Khitan general ISiao-tu-yu, w’lio belonged 
to her family, against the remnants of the Hoeiho or 
Uighurs,” i.e. the detached Uighurs we are discussing, 
from whom he captured Kan-chau and compelled their 
king Ye-la-li to submit. A short time later the saitie 
general also captured 8u-ehau from them 6.iid transported 
its inhabitants to Tu-wei-keoii, an abandoned town, which 
they were compelled to rebuild (De Mailla, viii, 166). It 
would seem that the Khitaus did not continue to hold Kan- 
chau, hut only made its people tributary, for we read that 
in the year 1026 the Khitans, who began to be afraid of 
Chao-ti-ming, the king of Hia or Tangut (vide J.B.A.S., 
N.S., XV, 450, etc.), determined to enclose his territory 
within their own, and consequently laid sie^e to Kan-chau. 
This aroused the jealousy of the Tsan-pu, or ruler of the 
Tang-hiang or Tibetans, who were afraid that they might 
be the next sufferers, and they accordingly inarched against 
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the Khitans aild compelled them' to raise the siege (De 
Mailla, 189), This victory caused great joy to the emperor 
of Hia, and under pretence of punishing the effrontery 
of the Khitans he determined that he would himself conquer 
Kan-chau and annex that city. He accordingly sent his 
eon Chao- 3 'uen-hao in 1028 against the Uighurs there. 
They were defeated, and Kan-chau was captured and 
apparently annexed to the empire of Ilia (id., 189, 190). , 

We read that in the year 1036 the king of Hia, named 
Chao-yueil-hao, maintained a force of 30,000 men at Kan> 
chan and Yeou-siang to keep the Tibetans and TJighurs .in 
check (id., 201). 

Two years later a revolt took place against the ruler of 
Hia, Cbao-yuen-hao, headed by Suselo, who was supported, 
we are told, inter aliost by several thousand Uighurs. He 
held his court at Shen-chau, and his most western city was 
Liu-ku-ching, w'hence he communicated with the kingdoms 
of Tsing-hai and Kao-chang (i.o. of the Uighurs of Uruintsi, 
etc.), which carried on a considerable trade with his people 
(id., 203). 

Let us now revert to the main line of Uighur chiefs 
further west. In the year 1001 the Uighur Khan sent an 
envoy with tribute to the Sung emperor, who reported that 
his master’s kingdom extended from the Yellow River, in 
the cast to the Snowy l^lountains in the west, that he 
had several hundred petty princes under him and possessed 
veteran troops. He said he should be pleased if the, 
emperor would send a general to command Ins army, with 
which he would capture the ruler of Hia or Tangut 
and send him in chains to China. The emperor duly 
thanked him for his offer. The Uighurs again sent tribute 
in 1004 and 1007. On this last occasion the mission was 
accompanied by a bonze, who asked permission to ereci a 
Buddhist monastery in the Chinese capital in order that 
prayers might be offered up for the emperor’s life, and 
he suggested tWt the emperor would doubtless like to 
present the dedicatory door slab. The request was not 
conceded. As Mr. Parker says* the Sung dynasty did 
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not encourage Buddhism'. It is curious that in the history 
of the Liao or Khitan dynasty we should be told that this 
very year a Sanskrit bonze, who was also a distinguished 
nh'ysician, was sent by the Uighurs to the Khitan Court 
(Parker, 291). 

In the year 1009, according to the Muhaminedan 
historians, SVesteru Turkestan was invaded, as we saw in 
the last paper, by a vast hc»st from the East. These could 
have been no other than the Khitans, whose power now 
dominated the whole of the great steppes of Central^ Asia, 
and who doubtless on this march traversed the Uighur 
country. 

In the year 1011 the Uighurs applied to build a place 
of worship (probabl}' oiio devoted to Manes and fire worship 
is meant) at the modern P‘u-chau Fu in 8han-si (id.). 
It is possible that this was a detached community of 
Uigburs, and not tbo main body. 

The rise of the empire of Ilia or Tangut, which 
intervened between China and Turkestan, vnry largely 
interfered at this time with coniiniinicatiou between the 
Sung empire and the Uighurs. Notwithstanding this, 
Br. Brelschneidcr says that from 1029 to 1097 the Uighurs 
frequently sent envoys to tlie court of Southern China. 

Their main tie, however, was no doubt with the rulers 
of Northt>rn China, the Khitans, who w'ere at this time 
in the full swing of their power, and were apparently obeyed 
by all the non-Muhammodaii tribes of nomades of Central 
and Eastern Asia. The attachment of these nomades to 
their Khitan masters may bo gauged from the fact that 
on the overthrow of their rule the fugitive Khitan prince 
Yelu Taishi, the founder of the empire of Kara Khitai, 
found a warm welcome among them. We are told that 
as he inarched westwards in 1125 he addressed a letter 
to Pileko, Pilkba, or Pirka, who then' apparently ruled 
over the Uighurs of Bishbuligh, which was couched in 
these terms:— 

“In former days my victorious ancestor (i.e. Apao-kbi), 
the founder of the Khitan dynasty, having carried his 
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yictorioiia arms northwards us far as the city of Bu-kii 
Khan (i.e. of Karakorum), sent envoys to your ancestor 
U-mu-chu to Kan-chau to ask him to return ,to his old 
country of Karakorum if he wished” {vide ante). On 
being reminded of this kind action of Apao-khi for his 
ancestor, we are told that Piloku at once set out to meet 
the Khitan fugitive prince Yolu Taishi, and presented him 
with 600 horses, 100 camels, and 3,000 slmop, voluntarily 
surrendered several of his sons and grandsons as hostages, 
became hk tributary, and accompanied him westward to 
the frontier of his own kingdom (Visdelou, Suppl. to 
D’Horbelot, Bibl. Or., 11), i.e. to those of the Muhammodau 
rulers of Turkestan whose history we discussed' in the 
previous paper. The successors of Piloku continued, it 
would seem, to be tributary to the rulers of Kara Khitai 
until the year 1209, when Chinghiz Klian apprmiched 
their territory, and w'e are told that I he ruler of Bishbaligh 
broke off' liis allegiance to the Kara Kliitai. 

From this time the Chinese, instead of transcribing the 
Uighur name as lloei-hu or Iloci-ho as the}' hud hitherto 
done, began, in the Mongol annals called the Yuan-sbi, 
to style thorn Woi-wn-rh, which is nearer the native form 
of the name, i.e. Uighur. They are there said to have 
had their principal seats at Bishibali or Bishbaligh, i.e. the 
Five Towns, which, as Klaproth showed, answers to the 
Urumtsi of modern travellers. Uruuitsi is a Kaltnuk name 
which first occurs in the last century. The [)lace was the 
Pe-ting or “Northern Court” of previous notices. As we 
have seen, it had been the chief summer capital of the 
Uighurs from tlie middle of the ninth century. They 
also then dominated over Hno-chu or ITa-la-ho-djo, the 
Karakhodjo of modern travellers, and Kao-chang, near 
the modern Turfan (Bretschneidcr, op. cit., 248). 

According to the historiographer Rashid-ud-din, the 
chief of the Uighurs at this time was Barjuk or Barchuk, 
or, as the Chinese give the name in full, Ba-r-ju-a-r- 
t^di-gin, and, like the other Uighur rulers, he was styled 
Idikut. 


j.a.A.8. 1898. 
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In the flpeeial biography of Barchuk in the Yuan-shi, 
we are told that having heard that Chingbiz Khan con¬ 
templated a campaign against So-fang, i.e. the northera 
regions of China, he ordered the officers of the Kara Khitai 
who were in his country to be put to death and sent his 
submission to the Mongol chief. In the Yuun-chao-pi-shi 
or Secret Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, we are told that 
having heard of the successful career of Chiiighiz Khan 
he sent Atgilakh and others as envoys to him with these 
words: “ Having heard of your glory, 0 King, we were 
rejoiced as when we sec the sun rising from among clouds 
and melt the ice on the water. If I am worthy of your 
favour, I would wish to be Considered your fifth son and 
to serve you faithfully ; upon which Chingbiz Khan 
replied: “ Come, and 1 will give you my daughter and make 
you my fifth son” (op. cit., Itussian translation, 131). 

In the lluang-yuan the envoys sent by Chiiighiz to accept 
the Uighur chief’s submission are called Anlicnu and 
Nutabai, while those sent by the Idikut are given the names 
of Begusi and Alintimur. According to Basliid-ud-din, the 
darughu or deputy of the Kara Khitai ruler, who was killed 
by Barchuk, was culled Shavagum or Shukem, and he was 
put to death in the town of Kurakhojo. lie calls the 
messengers who were sent by the Idikut to inform Chinghiz 
of his revolt, Khat/iilmish Kia, Omar Ughul, and Taturi; 
those of Chinghiz, Alp Utugh and Durbai; and the return 
envoys of Barchuk, Bugush Ais Aigushi and Alain Timur 
Khutukh. 

Rashid-ud-din says that uWatt means ‘ lord of the 
country * (D’Ohsson, i, 428), while Ahulghazi says it means 
‘happy, rich, powerful’ (op. cit., ed. Des Maisons, 94); 
but on an earlier page be explains it quite differently; 
idi bo says means ‘be has sent,’ ‘he has permitted to go,* 
thus ip Hi i, ‘to loosen the cord,’ aiy/iir idi, ‘the cow has 
parted with its milk’; kut in Turkish, he says, means ‘life,* 
i.e. idikut ‘he who has given life (to his*people).* He 
adds that in his day the Usbegs called a brave man (iriik 
kochi) idi kut (op. cit, 40, 41). 
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Presently, when Chinghiz Khan had defeated Tukhta, the 
chief of the Merkils, and his sons had fled with their 
father^s head towards the river Irtish, the Idikat pf the 
TTighurs joined the Mongol array, and defeated and kiiled 
the four princes on the river Ch*an* or Ts‘an, probably 
a feeder of the Irtish. After this he sent convoys with 
valuable presents to Chinghiz, who was encamped on th® 
Kerulon. Chinghiz sent him a yarligh or order to go to 
him in person, and to take wdth him the richest object 
in his* tre&sury (Erdmann, “Temudschin,” etc., 314). He 
accordingly set out and arrived at the Great Khan’s court 
in the Spring of 1211, and, taking with him gold and 
silver and precious stones and rich stufls, asked permission 
to make presents of horses and dogs to his sons. Chinghiz 
was evidently much altracted by him, and promised to 
bestow on him the hand of his daughter ^Vlaji or Alchi 
Bighi, which was indeed a high distinction. Ho also accepted 
him as a son (Yuan-ohao-pi-shi, 131; Bretschneider, Notes, 
etc., 123; Hyaciuthe, 45). It would seem that the princess 
just named died before the marriage could be consummated 
(Bretschneider, op. cit., 131). 

Rashid-ud-diii has another story. He sdys that Chinghiz 
promised the Idikut the hand of his daughter Altun Bighi 
in marriage, but that the marriage wcis postponed in con¬ 
sequence of Chinghiz* death. Ogotai, the successor of 
Chinghiz, then gave him the hand of another princess, 
namely, Alaji or Alchi Bighi, but Barchuk having died, she 
was given to his son Kishmani, who succeeded his father 
as Idikut of the Uighurs (id., 259-261). 

Let us revert, however. When Chinghiz Khan marched 
westwards in his great campaign, Barchuk accumpauied the 
Mongol general Chepe Noyan against the Khwarezra Shah' 
Mohammed, and distinguished himself at the siege or 
Nishapur. On his return from the west he took part in 
the campaign against Ho-si, i.e. Tangut. He had previously 
crushed a rebellion of 10,000 of his men, who had been 
unwilling to submit to the new institutions (Bretschneider, 
ed. i, 249, 250). 
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Barchuk, the protege of Chinghiz Khan, survived him, and 
died during the reign of his successor, Ogotai. According 
to Rashid-ud-din, he was succeeded as Idikut of the Uighurs 
by his son Kishmani, to whom Ogotai gave the princess 
Alchi Bighi, who had been betrothed to his father, in 
marriage. lie only lived a short time, and Turakina, the 
widow of Ogotai, and >vha was regent after his death, 
appointed his brother Salendi as his successor (Erdmann, 
‘‘Temudsehin,” etc., 245). 

This notice is not (piite consistent with that contayied in 
the biography of Barchuk as reported in the Yuan-shi, 
or ofTicial history of the Mongol dynasty. According to 
that work, Barchuk, having dtod, was succeeded by Yu-ku- 
lun-chi-ti-kin, his second son, who was succeeded by his son 
Ma-mu-Ia-ti-kin, who was succeeded by his son Ilo-chi-ghao- 
ti-kin'{Visdelou, 138), about whom we have a short and 
interesting notice. 

Father Guubil tells ns how, about the year 1275, Prince 
Kaidu, who had rebelled against Ivhubilai, had drawn to 
his party several tribes, lie was in alliaiuse with Dua, who 
ruled over the uhi-ss or kingdom of Chagalai, and was Kaidii’s 
dependant; and we arc told how, in the year mentioned, the 
two a][jpeared at the head of 100,OOp nu'n in the country 
of Uighur and besieged the Y-ta-h\i (i.e. the Idikut) in his 
capital. They wanted to compel him to desert the party 
of KbubiUii and to join them, lie defended himself 
courageously, and replied tluit he onlj" recognized one 
master, namely Khubilai, that he wished to die as his 
tributary, and that be was prepared to be cut in pieces 
rather than desert him. lie presently, having received 
help, compelled the two princes to raise the siege; after 
’which he w'ent to the imperial- court, wdiere the emperor 
treated him with great honour and covered him with riches. 
This Tdikut, w'e are told, w’as the grandson and heir of 
the Tdikut who submitted to Chinghiz Khan, and he had 
married a daughter of Kuyuk (“ Ilistoire de Gentchiscan,” 
108, 109). 

Reverting to the notice in the biography of Barchuk, 
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we read that Ilo-chi-ghao-ti-kin left the crown to his son 
Nieou-lin-ti-kin, who married the grand-daughter of Ogotai, 
the Mongol emperor. He was succeeded by his son 
Themeur-pou-hoa, i.e. Tiraur-buka, and he by his younger 
brother, Tsicn-kii, who succeeded to the' throne in the 
year 1328 (Visdelou, 138). We do not know how long 
he reigned, but this is apparently the lust entry in the 
biography in question. 

In the year 13o9 wo read of a certain brave general 
named Pijj'cn-pu-hoa-ti-kin, or Bayan-buka-tikin, who was 
in the service of tlie ^Mongol emperor in China, and who, 
we are told, was descended from tlm Idikut who had been 
on friendly terras with Clungliiz Khan. (Gaubil, 300.) 

This will be a convenient place to condense a few' notices 
of another kind recorded of the Uiglmrs during Mongol 
times. 

•* . ^ j 

The IJigliurs Avere a cultured and cultivated race, and 
naturally exercised great influence upon their noighhours. 
The Mongols adopted their cursive writing from the 
TJighurs, who had in turn learned theirs from the Nestoriaiis, 
■who had introduced among them the Syriac writing, or 
perhaps the latter may have been introduced by the Mani- 
cheans from I^ersia, who hud so much influence among 
them. They also seem vciy certainly to have borrowed 
their cycle from the Uighurs, for the names of three of the 
animals which occur in both, namely, bars ‘tiger,’ lakiya 
‘fowl,’ and mevJiin or pechiu, are clearly Tufkish. It is 
probable also that they derived a good many of their 
religious notions from them. 

When' Chinghi/, Khun defeated Tayang ‘Khan of the 
Haimans, Tauta-tuiigo, the latter’s secretary, and a man of 
letters, fell into his hands. Chinghiz Khun wa.s much 
attracted by him, and made him his confidential minister, 
and took over with him the oflicial seal he had been accus¬ 
tomed to use. He w'as a Uighur, and we are expressly told 
that he taught the Higlmr letters to Chinghiz Khan’s 
sons and to the other grandees (Abel ftemusat, "Nouveaux 
Melanges Asiatiques,” ii, 61, etc.). Khubilai Khan, Chinghiz 
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Khan*s-grandson, when ho issued a decree for the intro¬ 
duction of hia new so-called Bash-pa characters, says:— 
“ Formerly it was not deemed necessary to have characters 
adapted to our language. We only used the Chinese 
characters called Kiai (i.e. the square characters used during 
the Sung dynasty) and the writing of the Wei-u (i.e. of 
the TTighurs), and it was by means of them that the 
language of our dynasty was written ” (Pauthier, Journ. 
As., 5th ser., xix, 12, 13). Carpini, in his notice of the 
Huiurs, as he calls the TJighurs, says expressly the Mongols 
accepted their letters, nor had they any letters previously. 
In his lime those letters were called Mongol letters 
(D'Avezac, 657). The same fact is mentioned by Rubruquis, 
who noticed how the}' wore written from left to right, and 
were also used by the Ncstorians. The same fact is 
attested by Abul-faraj, who says that the Mongols having 
neither letters nor literature, Ohinghiz Khan ordered the 
TTighur scribes to teach the Tartars letters. They wrote, 
therefore, Mongol words in IJigliur characters, as the 
Egyptians in Grn'ck and the Persians in Arabic. Arahshah, 
in his history of Timur, and Ahdur Rizak say the same. 
Khubilai Khan tried to supplant the TJighur writing among 
the Mongols by hia new Bash-pa characters. They con¬ 
tinued, however, to be employed. In 1282 we are told 
that there appeared a 3{onffol-Ui(/lntr edit.ioii of the historical 
work called “ Tung-kien,” or Universal Mirror. In 1284 
a decree apfpeared forbidding tlio use of Uighur characters 
in official documents (see Pauthier, loc. cit., and Remusat, 
** Rechert'hes sur les languo.s Tartures,** 194). In 1286 
the Academ 3 ^*of Han-liu demanded permission to*translate 
and publish works in the language and characters of the 
Uighurs, and one of th(‘ ministers named Sa-li-man, in 
reporting that the bureau of the official history of the 
empire was engaged in preparing the authentic memoirs 
of the Court of ^the Great Ancestor,’ demanded that the 
work should be translated into the Uighur tongue and 
character for the benefit of . those who preferred to read it 
in that language, and this was carried out. In the year 
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1289 a second imperial college was founded at Tatu or 
Peking, and its direction was given to the Uighurs (Gaujbil, 
210). This latter was apparently known as the Uighur 
college, and, having fallen somewhat into decay, was 
restored in the year 1314 (id., 245). In 1321 we are told 
the emperor caused the temple which the TJighurs had at 
Shangtu to be destroyed, and during the same year it was 
forbidden to the Uighurs to buy young Mongol boys and 
girls to sell them to the Chinese (id., 253, note). 

Even after the accession of the Ming dynasty we read of 
this Uighur influence in China, and we find a member of 
the college of Ilan-lin named Ho-yuan-kiei commissioned to 
compile a Chinese-Mongol dictionary, which was written in 
the characters of Kao-chang, i.e. of the Uighurs. (“ Chinghiz 
Khan and his Ancestors,” by Henry II. Howorth, 103 ) 

The Mongols were no doubt largely affected by the 
Uighurs in regard to their religious notionh. Abul-faraj 
tells us that when the ]\longols conquered the Uighurian 
Turks, they found among them certain necromancers called 
Kams. “ Wc have lieard from many,” he says, “ who 
reported that they (tlio Kams) had heard the voices of 
demons speaking with them through the light-holes in the 
tent; but those manifestations, they declared, only took place 
when they allowed ihcm.selvos to be polluted by other men.** 
(” Siquideui eorurn multi herraaphroditao sunt. Adoo foedi 
sunt, ut, quando aliquid ex inagica eorurn arte facere volunfc 
quemeunque qui iis obvitini fit, vi cogunt ut eos polhiat.”) 

Abul-faraj continues, and says that “Chinghiz Khan, 
having heard that the Chinese possessed idols and sacrificing 
priests, sent envoys to summon some of these, promising 
to receive them honourably. When they arrived he orde.ed 
them to have a discussion with the Kams. When the 
priests had spoken and read out of their book called !Num, 
the Karas were discomfited, for they were of small under¬ 
standing, and thenceforward the reputation of the sacrificing* 
priests (ie. of the more enlightened Buddhists of China) 
among the Mongols increased. They were ordered to make 
some images and statues such as they made at home, and 
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also to offer sacrifices and offerings as they were accustomed. 
Although tliey gr(;a(ly honoured the priests, tlie Mongols 
did not despise the Kams. Belli of them were tolerated ; 
one did not abuse the other,” says our author, “as is the 
custom among people who have sacred writings and 
prophets, among whom it is customary for each person to 
indulge in insults, to abuse his neighbour and call him an 
infidel.” He also tells us how in the book Hum just 
mentioned, besides profane sentences similar to those 
recorded by Saint Gregory, were laws of great excellence, 
ex. gr., violence and wrong-doing were forbidden ; evil was 
not to be returned for evil, but good. The smallest animal 
was not to be killed by man, not even bees and flies. 
Like riato, they bfdieved in the transinignitiou of souls, 
and that the spirits of good and upright men migrated 
after death into the hodics of kings and grandees, while 
those of evildoers passed in(o the bodies of cn’minals, who 
duly suffered torture and were kill(>d. The latter also 
passed into the hodii's of uninials. When some one took 
flesh for tlie priests to eat, tlicy inquired if the animal had 
been killed purpct.soly for them or had bt‘on bought in the 
nnirkct-place ; if the I’ormor, they would not eat it (Bar- 
Hebraeus - Abul - fiiraj, Cbron. Syr., 401-2). Speaking of 
Bokhara, Juveni says its name is derived from bok/iar, 
a name which the Uigliur and Chinese idolutors give to their 
temples (l)’Ohsson, i, 220, note). 

Lot us now revert and complete the actual history 
of the Uighurs. It would s(*eni that during the long 
struggle between the Emperor Khubilai and bis rival Kaidu 
for supreme authority among iho Mongols, the IJighur 
chiefs wore at last disappropriated from their old territory 
at Bishbaligh and Karakhojo, but they continued to rule 
as feudatories of the Chinese emperors in the oasis of Kami, 
w'hich, in fact, remaiuod in their hands for about two 
centuries, as we shall now see. 

At the end of the Yuen or Mongol dynasty, the prince 
of the Uighurs who reigned over the district of Hami was 
Ha-hu-li. llo had also the title of Su-wang (Prince of 
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Su). When lie died his brother An-k*o-t‘w'-murh succeeded 
him (*‘ Hist, des Mings,” by l)e la Marre, 154; Bretsclmeider^ 
ii, 177). The Ming emperor Hung-im, having obtained 
the allegiance of the TJighurs, established military stations 
in An-tiiig, A-du-an, K‘u-aion, etc. 

An-k*o-t‘ic-murh was well disposed towards China, and 
sent an envoy to the emperor, who arrived in 1403 and took 
190 horses as tribute. He also sold to the Chinese govern¬ 
ment 4,710 horses from Hami. In 1410 he again sent 
tribute, i;nd the Ihnperor Yung-lo bestowed upon him the 
title Chung-ahuii-wang (Faithful and Obedient Prince), and 
gave him a golden seal (“ Ilistoiro de la Dynastic des 
Mings,” by De la l^larre,, 150; Brctschneidcr, id., 180), 
The next year Au-k‘o-t‘it-inurh was poisoned by the Mongol 
Khun Gur-Ii-ch‘i (Brctschueider, id.). Tie was succeeded 
by his nephew T‘o-t‘o, ■who had spent his youth in China 
as a prisoner of war, and who inherited his father's 
title. In 1406 a Chinese military station (Wei) was 

established in TTarni. This was apparently resented, for 
wo read that T‘o-t‘o w'us ill-disposed towards China and 
ofl'onded the emperor’s envoys, besides which he was given 
to drinking and neglected his goveniinent. His people 
ucoorditigly rebelled.^ The emperor sent an officer to warn 
him, but before the latter reached llatui, T‘o-t‘o had 

died. This was in 1410. (De la Marre, 174 ; Brelschneider, 
op. cit., 181.) Ills cousin T‘u-li-t‘ie-murl» succeeded him 
with the Chinese title of Chuug-i-w'ang (Faithful and 

Kighteuiis Prince). He died in 1425. Do la Marre calls 

him his brother by a concubine, and says that lie was given 
a seal and letters patent confirming him for life in tho 
government of Ilami, and he was very fuithful to his 
suzerain (Bretschneider, id.; De la Marre, id.). 

In the year 1414, and therefore during his reign, the 
Chinese emperor Chiu-tsau sent one td' his officers named^ 
Chin-ching to report on the condition of the country of 
Uighur. Visdelou says that on his return he reported that 
the country was laid waste. He then proceeds to give us some 
further details about it, apparently from the relation of this 
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traveller. He fella ua Kiao-ching (i.e. Kao-chang), the capital 
of TJighur, was 1,840 geometrical paces in circuit, and was 
surrounded with walls. In the royal audience chamber 
was painted Ghai-kiiig, king of Lu, interrogating Confucius. 
The officers of the country were much like those of China. 
There were eighteen towns in the kingdom, and forty-six forts 
with garrisons. Tiio marriage and funeral customs of tho 
people were like thovse of China, while their other manners 
and customs were like those of tho Tartars (i.e. the Mongols). 
The men were dressed like the barbarians and tho women 

A 

like the Chinese. Both sexes wore their hair plaited and 
falling down behind. In their carriage, Iieight, and air they 
resembled Coreans. They had projecting eyes and long 
noses. They wore brocaded and embroidered gowns. The 
women wore oiled caps. Their laud was elevated, stony 
and sandy, but bore all kinds of grain except sarrazin, 
abounded in fimits, and the silkworm also flourished there; 
so did the vine, and thov made wine there. One kind of 
tree bore a fruit like a cocoon, which produced a very fine 
and white fibre called thielie. whence they made clothes which 
they sold. They also had a kind of cotton, which was very 
heavy, and called by the Chinese ho-lmn-mw}, i.e. fire 
cotton. Asbestos is doubtless meant. They also kad in 
their country both red and white rock salt, and a tree 
called ynm-k, producing very sweet honey (id., 139). 

On the death of Tuli-timur the emperor nominated his 
son Bu-du-she-li as Ohiirig-shun-waiig, hut owing to his 
minority T‘o-huan-t‘ie-murh, a brother of Tuli-timur, was 
associated with him with the title of Chun-i-wang. The 
latter died in 14d7. Ilis son T‘o-t‘o-t*a-murh succeeded 
him in his office, but died shortly after. Bu-da-she-li also 
died, whereupon the latter’s son, Dao-wa-da-she-li, became 
the ruler of llami with tho title of Chung-shun-wung. 
These princes had all sent their annual tribute to China. 
Under Dao-wa-da-she-li’s reign Yc-nin Khan of the Kal- 
muks twice to6k Hatni, and made Dao-wa-da-she-li’s 
mother and his wives prisoners. 'I’his w'as in 1440 and 
1445. Duo-wa-da-she-U died in 1457. His brother and 
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successor, Buliego, reigned until 1-1 GO, and, as lie died 
without leaving a son, his mother, Nu-wen-da-she-li, took 
charge of the regency. The people could not agree upon 
a successor, nor could they tolerate a woman to govern 
them, so that in 1463 disturbances broke out, and she was 
obliged to retire to Ku-yii, a city about 100 li north of 
Yu-raen-hien, North latitude 30® (Bretschneider, 181). 

In 1472 Ba-ta-rijurh,a grand-nephew of T'o-huan-t^ie-murh, 
was appointed by the emperor to nile as governor over, 
the district of Hami, but ho died the same year, and his son 
Han-bh‘en (called Ifau-u by Do la Marre) asked to be given 
the Lieutenaiic}', but, according to Do la Marre, without 
real authority (Do la Marre,,3-55; Bretschneider, 181). 

Tijereupou Ali, chief of Turfan, declared himself Sultan, 
suddenly arrived before Haini, plundered the city, captured 
the golden seal granted by the Chinese emperor, and 
carried off the princess dowager already ‘named, leaving 
his brother-in-law Yalan in command of the place (I)e' la 
Marre, 355; Bretschneider, 181). The Chinese military 
station was thou transferred to the newly-built city of 
Ku-yii. In 1473 the Chinese emperor ordered Li-wen, 
who commanded the troops in Su-chau, to raise troops 
in the districts of Ch‘i-ghur and Haiidung, among the 
Me-kO'li and other tribes, and to march against Ali, 
They advanced as far as Balimggirh (40® North latitude, 
between Kia-yu-kuaii and Hami), but did not venture to 
attack the enemy, and returned, and the tribes of TJigbur 
and Me-ko-li (? Alerkit) were also transferred to Ku-yu (id.). 

Hami remained in tbo hands of the ruler of Turfan for 
nine years, when, in 1482, Han-ch‘en (already riiaraed) 
transferred his residence to Ku-yij, rallied the troopu of 
Ch*i-ghur and Handung, and his own Uighurs, numbering 
altogether about 10,000 men, suddenly surprised Kami. 
Yalan, who commanded them, fled, and llaii-ch‘en reoccupied 
his old capital and again took up liis residence there. The 
delighted emperor promoted him to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General (De la Marre, 380). In. the year 1488 Han-ch*ua 
Was given the title of Prince of Chung-sung. 
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Sultan All of Turfan died in 1478, and was succeeded 
A-hei-ma, who in 1488 or 1489 appeared before Hami, 
and, under pretence of proposing a marriage with Han- 
ch*en*8 daugljter, enticed him out and killed him. After 
this A-hoi-rna took possession of Harai (De la Marre, 401; 
Bretschncider, 182), hut he prosontlj surrendered it again. 
IIan-ch*en’8 successor was Shan-hu, a descendant of T‘o-tVs 
nephew, but, having failed to pay the sums he had under¬ 
taken to do, A-hei-rna once more occupied Ilanii and took 
Slmn-ba prisoner. This was in 1403 (De la M«?^rre, 410; 
33i‘et8chneider, 182). A-hei-ma, encouraged by his silccess, 
made an attack upon Shu-chau and compelled the district 
of Han-tung to recognize him. , The emperor, liaving heard 
of this, ordered the troops of Ku-yii, ChMghin, and naiitung 
to march upon him under the general Pen-thsin. The 
different contingents joined each other under cover of 
a great storm of snow and rain, and Jlami was surprised. 
Yalan, its governor, fled. 

Two years later A-hei-raa submitted, and sent back 
Shan-ba, who Avas reappointed Prince of Pluing-sung with 
the military goA'^ernmeni of llumi. This aahs in 1495 
(Do la Marre, 414-15; Prctschnoidor, loc. cit.h TIo died 
in 1500, and avus succeeded by his sou Bai-ya-dsi, who 
assumed the title of Sultan. He Avas an incapable ruler, 
and in 1513 Sultan jMansur of Turfan occupied Hami, and 
finally put an end to a state and a dynasty with a very 
long and remarkable liistory, which Avas the only com¬ 
munity Avhich came under the influence of the Mongols 
that managed to survive so long. 
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Art. XXX .—The Si/ro-Arnteman Dialect. By B. 8. 

Maiigoi.ioiitii. 

• 

That Arrac'uian was at ouo time written in Syriac oboracters 
is assorted by writers on Arnioinan antujuitios, of whom one, 
Indjidjoan, whose work apHoarod at Venice in 1835,^ says: 
“ We hear that even to this day Armenian books are 
occasionally found written in Syriac letters; and Simon. 
Assomani, one of tho professors at Padua, assured us that 
he had seen such a MS.”® Tt is unfortunate that Tndjidjean 
gives no fui'ther informal ion about this MS., for in no other 
Work that is easily aecessiblo does it seem possible to find 
out anything about either tho method of translit-eration or 
the dialect of Armenian that is so written. It would seem 
therefore that !MSS. of this character are cither wholly 
unknown hitherto in Europe, or, at any rate, concealed*^ 
and I am confirmed in that opinion by the fact that, 
although tho last few years have produced a copious 
literature® bn the origin of the Armenian alphabet, none 
of the writers Avho have contributed to it have taken any 
notice of Syro-Armenian ^ISS, Since some of these authors 
argue on n priori grounds that the Armenians must have 


• Vol. iii, ]). 71, niite. 

® The word-i ave: jnpn^ uthuhiup 

usuuLJtiAt^tb* 

* Ilaronthiuuliant?, , TiflU, IS92; DaghavarfiaUj^ 

utain-figf Viefiua, lS9o; Dasheau, 

p-Luib *[pity , Tii'iiiia, 1898. Copiuu-* lists of earlier literature we given by 
the firat two of these w'ritersi. 
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URed the Phoenician alphabet between the time when they 
employed Cuneiform and the invention of their own alphabet, 
they could scarcely have neglected the practical light which 
the Syro-Armenian writing throws on the applicability of 
the iSemitic alphabet to Armenian, had it been known to 
them. I am therefore disposed to believe that the subject 
of the pi’esent paper is new, or, at any rate, nearly so. 

The MS. on which this article is based is the property 
of Professor Kendel Harris, to whose skill the recovery of 
many unique texts is due. It professes to be a tiauslation 
of the Syro-Arabic glossary of Bar Tiahlul, but is in 
reality a compilation of the glossaries of Bar All, Bar 
Bahlul, and others, with Arinoiiian ordinarily substituted 
for the Arabic. Professor Rcndel Harris most generously 
lent the MS. to the editors of the Syr incus, and 

also gave them permission to publish a description of it. 

Few MSS. are so w’oll supplied with dates and other 
information. At the beginning of every letter the scribe 
gives year, month, and day of wriliug; and at the end of 
the MS. he gives a series of subscriptions in Syriac, Arabic, 
and Armenian. Ho commenced writing in Ilul, 1969 
(16.57 A.i>.), and lluislied in Ab, 1972 (1600 a.d.). His 
natiie was Ephraim, son of Joannes of “the blessed Castra 
of Van called Bair Abi Ghalib,’ also culled the region of 
Gargar in the locality of Claudia.” The work was written 
in the Monastery of l^Iar Abhai® called Daird d' sehldthd. 
It was written .for the use of Mabbdn Ilahih, a monk of 
Fdessa. The scribe adds that, not being a professional 
scribe, ho has made havoc with the work. 

Although the various subscriptions cover two folio pages, 
the scribe is not apparently the same us the translator, and 
the Armenian translation of Bar Bahlul must have been 
made before 1658, though how long before cannot be 
.precisely determined. This appears from the fact that our 
copy records variants, such as refer ouly to the orthography 

* See Assemaiii, B.O., ii, 365. 

* ^ee ibid., xcn. 
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of Armenian words, and imply the existence of several MSS. 
of the Armenian edition. The following are examples;— 

13&. Gloss oa 4fiQAJ2DO}Q!»Oo] (dfiavpmcrK), 

jUco? las ^ 

i.e, , in another copy pnu^ut ««. ^ 

where the variety of reading can only refer to the spelling 
of the Armenian word for * eye.* 

205. j 

i,e. H^iuffuat, in another copy l^nt. uftuif.uui (OA. 

The variety of reading here refers to the representation of 
the letter ^ • 

120a. eKx^ov is interpreted in Syriac ^qm, in Armenian 
l{r^» with variant i.e. l^nph’ut , in another copy . 

The first, which means ‘ pour out,’ i*s right. 

146a. \ 

O « •• • • 

opaSo * 

f • • 

i.e. ^aih^libg [ipbiig bpLut^ i^ultp$H with a various reading 
Jlugntf ^ the passage being rendered in one copy ‘ashes 
covered their faces,’ in the other ‘ [they] covered their 
faces with ashes.* 

1.39a. ^ 

The new Armenian for * stepmother * is funpp tflujp ‘ spurious 
mother,* and this is represented by the second of these 
renderings. The first ptupuiup may be either a corruption 
of the same word, or, less probably, a dialectic form of it. 
It will be seen below that ««/ is almost invariably reduced 
to ut in SA. ‘Stepmother* is a mistake for ‘mother-in- 
law *; but these relationships are often confused. 
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113?i. ^iraTLKoq is interpreted in Syriac in 

Armenian Here the difference of 


reading recorded concerns the Armenian equivalent for the 
Syriac * liver/ and (as elsewhere in tho MS.) two foreign 
words appear to have been found in different copies—one 
the Persian ^le other tho Arabic 
These examples will be siifRciont to show that the copy 
followed by Ephraim, son of John, had been made from 
a collation of different copies. The people for whoso benefit 
the translation was made w’-ere probably inhabitants of the 
region between Malatiyah and Sainsat, where Syrians and 
Armenians live together/ The translation has preserved for 
us a oCnsiderablft monument of tho Armernan dialect spoken 
in that region in the seventeenth century, and probably 
earlier. Its character, us will be seen, a]jprouche8 that 
of the Polish Armenian, which is not otherwise known as 
a literary dialect. Those who study the Modern Armenian 
dialects become speedily convinced tbat their relation 
to the literary language is not so much that of daughters 
as of niect'fi —i.e., they spring from parallel dialects, 
and hence retain forms that arc older tlian some which 
the literary dialect employs. For ‘ to happen ’ the literary 
language has handipim, the Syr.-Arm. /tamjnffN/, which scetns 
to be tho Sanskrit .suittpruii/e, mmpad, ftampatti; and if this 
he so, the order of the radicals which are transposed in 
OA. is preserved in SA. The OA. thfihnami, ‘an enemy,’ 
has long been, recognized to be borrowed, through the 
Persian, from the Sanskrit dur-inmim ; tho form tmhman 

(spelt or ^iQ*oZ) is found not only in SA. but 

also in impular songs taken down in Armenia.^ The OA. 
hreiihtak, ‘angel/ is known to be borrowed from an ancestor 
of the Vevmm finshtah'y in SA. ‘angel’ is regularly,;?/•/«// 

A participle in man^ of which examples will be collected 
below, seems to he of high antiquity. The SA. form of 
the verb * to he ’ seems to stand between OA. 

and MA. nip^u 


* Bailwcr, Xestormts, i, pp. 312—317. 
® Alisban, Armemau f’vjmlttr iSmt/s. 
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The present papers will consist (1) of some texts with 
transliteration and translation; a photograph of a page is 
appended, to enable the reader to test tho writer’s accurac}’’; 
(2) of an account of the system of transliteration, which, 
as will appear, is not free from complication ; the expression 
of thirty-eight letters by twenty-two, or, i more strictly 

speaking, by seventeen, is no easy task; (3) of a sketch of 

the grammar. A series of papers by Hanusz in vols. i-iii 
of the Vienna Oriental Journal are a valuable guide to 
tho studejat of the l^)lish Armenian dialect; but this 
careful writer goes no further than the sound-lore. Besides 
this series there is little in any language but Armenian 
which can bo used for the study of the dialects. A fore¬ 
most place is occupied by the critical grammar of Arsen 

Aidynean (two volumes, Vienna, 186t>), which deals mainly 
with the Constantinople dialect. Tho two dictionaries 
published at Venice of Modern Arraonian. into Ancient 
(1809) and Ancient Armenian into Modern (1865) have 
also been of groat service; the utility of the latter is 
greatly increased by its giving Turkish as well as Armenian 
equivalents in their Armenian dress. Of other publications 
I may refer to tho chrestomathy of Modern Armenian 
passages published by Yonanean (Vienna, 1898). M. Duval’s 
edition of Bar Bahlul has, naturally, been collated through-, 
out with the manuscript dictionary, and has been of the 
greatest use.^ I must also gratefully acknowledge the help 
I have received from Mr. Conyheare, and Mr. Essayan of 
New College. 


’ In rare cases M. Duval’s readings cuti. be^corrected from this Armenian copy; 
hut iVilQdb, eZ ira$6i>res, fiplAff *lu/i^utpuib^ut zCutpmiup u#, ^at, 

j^p^uMpnt.ftb gives the riglit reading against M. Duval’s. 

Ordinarily the translation is characterized by a sort of stupidity that would 
astonish anyone who was not familiar with the ways of Eastern grammarians 
and scholiasts; ^iraA.aic 6 Siit is rendered mnt-p ‘give me,’ . . 0 | 

being misread **1^ ; iKOeru, lOQd, is rendered (for 

* fig-tree’; ]00I is given the meaning ‘he, talked,’ the Arabic 
being rendered t^tufjhui ^t.pnt.gftij , the writer mistaking 

for " 


4.R.A.8. 1898. 


55 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

0A.=01d Armenian. 

SA. =s Syro-Armonian. 

MA.3t= Modern Armenian. 

MAG.«=ModeTn Armenian Grammar of Aidynean. 
MAL.= Modern Armenian Lexicon. 


I. TEXTS. 


1 . 

■The folio-wing subscription is the longest piece of con¬ 
tinuous Armenian to be found in the dictionary:— 

^9 cul^iol .QOiXOal J&l ukSDp 

• \x# !*• 

1^0 lla -^olo 12^ ^lioi 

ilOjfiol ^9Qffi *^*1 liulo ^(^01 

^Qjk^plp «cd] 9l AobZ .ml 

ilib >9p Ulip U SK3ain^ *cbVjl feoi 

AaO .Qa3|j2 ;maQ ]mS »fiDQjQj») 9Qlbi ;pUho hOtZ;!^ 

\ • Q X • 

^oiX^.aA^bl otsoL ^1 »1 091} 

*' 

*£)9affi p} ilo'jfibl ouLo ^oboi 
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^ -lie •Bioa wp. AaoZ ^ -»? 

...1^ ^ojIj ^q»1jZo •r^yjk Wo jHoi oApjifio 
•^ioi • [-riioi Wo ilicn JCU] 

124 ^ v) 


4 I 


■i-i) ioUi fio VA 


T HANST,ITERATION. 

»,luul,.^nCb ni.iul,aijnu ,p> ^-•Jlup iBff 

npqlAi np J^tuptptu i-nuu^ft ntipJp plrpM ^ai ^paqliti 

^atf.nu'b [ip unupp ufUimuipaitfbjt'U uppifit \\uuinL.iuh- 

n^pJt J'uiqu.L.np \^il>pk4‘^ -- V. u,luppu,a.^ fih^ u,mh% 

^a>jk^ nu ^u*pftkp "" l^ni.(up •//> ir.uluqpk^ tP-qb'^ "P 

,ppa,ailru, ^iT ^tnui ,f pu.q-huibnu'b nu,tM$g ifi. J'utukfi 

pk pnpuja, if-phpp Ja,pql»r :/ba,^lfp <^tM,f»uap uiJ^nu'U^t.u 

fnuiu uimtiukp : piuliutunJb nu jop uiiupm. mqutjf, np fp^^p 
usu pnuppnu : ltlr‘bl,J' lia»pqa,g^mCU np 

p,^ wmblb np ^inpq^uA ^n^u%p» nqnpJt Jhtq^t.np 

\^pk‘>P» nt‘"LP^ nqpJlt f>p^ Up untpp 

a,qpn4j fpkg[» »« pni-pp JjJ* un».pp Jl»pt 
nu/bu,lu,fnil^ ila/bp ^wq^p •.pi>«^‘»pl'P «*- 

mmpaJU dh^b^ X^uq.m'hmpk'l* «*- ^X^p^un.nuu0 4bg ^’upfip ««- 

Pmbmunub u,a»p[> * (Marginal correction W© >llOI >a» 

nqnpJ^ idb J'uspqni!b np ^mpqm ^nqnpJf, 
pbpU0 *[£'** ufqwt-np qpf’qP* • 
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Translation. 

‘I have written this Lexicon for the sake of Rabban 
Habib of TJrftih, our spiritual son; whoso reads and learns, 
implore mercy on the soul of the writer, and remember 
[him in] his holy Eucharist; may be God will have mercy 
on the sinner Ephraim. 0 my dear brethren, whenever ye 
look at and read this book, do not blame the writer, for 
I am not a professional scribe, but grovel at the feet of the 
learned: neither say that the writing is bad: I arn left, an 
aged man, but the light of my old eyes failed, t who 
wrote this book was a man of 77 years. I pray all blessed 
readers, whenever they read and study, to ask mercy on 
the soul of the sinner Ephraim ; ma}" be God will take pity 
on him by your blessed prayer. 1 wrote this dear volume 
in the staircase convent of Mar Abhai, in the year 1970 
from Alexander and 670 [the margin adds about 1900] 
of Christ. May God be merciful to that man who reads 
and asks mercy, for the sinful wniter ! ’ 


Notes. 

The writing of t. to represent the copulative conjunctio-n 
when it comes before a vowel is taken from Alishan’s 
‘Popular Songs.' Most of the grammatical peculiarities 
will be illustrated in the third part of this paper, and need 
not at present detain us. Thus, the word tu^npimup for 
hqpiupp will meet us three times: as illustrating (1) the 
almost invariable change of A to before the rough 
gutturals; (2) the substitution of (u for ^ in common 
words; (3) the termination which resembles (of 

which examples are given, MAG., ii, 13), and is very 
frequently used. The plural of ‘a priest' is, e.g., 

^tu^iM%u>iup, The ^ of this form counts as a nominative 
sign, and disappears in the other cases. In line 3 
paMq!bfi -Ir is the nom.-accus. plural of t^tumutputip , of which 
the genitive would be , as in fpuapLui'hnt.li of line 6. 
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Tbe MA. rule that monosyllables form tbeir plural by 
adding trp, polysyllables by adding requires considerable 
modification before it can be applied to SA. In line G 
luniujat stands for k • It seems certain that in this 

dialect UM is substituted for k in the 3rd person singular 
of all verbs in which it ordinarily ends in k" Some 
examples may be quoted— 


. * ] d \ J 1r4i* 

l.Ci ^untX^ Sfittu * (OA. and MA. 




i.Ci Iftii. i^iun-ui ^piul^ui > (OA. and MA. 


%7 r| ^ 7 

i.e. ^fiL. piuqiu • (OA. and MA. p tii qk>) 


The word [‘•'•iju is given in MAL. as a Turkish word 
meaning ‘easy’; but in SA. it means'‘ugly, un¬ 
seemly.’ This is proved by a passage in f. 936, where it 
corresponds to the Arabic ^ tuuiu t^tu mbu 

tir'L thcro is a certain chick whose 

appearance is very ugly.’ Later on is glossed pt^pu , 

and likewise *»A«. How the word comes to 

have this signification is not clear. 

•pplrpp ‘ writing ’ is plural of tppt . 

Similarly, 84c, ^bpp is plural of fnup ‘water’; inphpp 
of iinp ‘valley,’ 96e; /f^plrpp itself occurs 97c, where 
ffpcififidTtKo^ is glossed f^nt. tf-pu» Zkiupuiiup ^pbpp ‘be writes 
a good hand.’ 
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With the phrase (for see MAL.) 
compare the gloss on Ad1d> * I slept,’ t y 

These words fuT, m clearly represent 

a compound tense, and in MAG., ii, 96 (note), a writer of the 
twelfth century is quoted for This stands' 

to ltJaibtu$r in the same relation as Sutuglrp fuT to i&tutT<■ * 

is the usual word for * son ’ in SA.: IjQ is glossed 
utqiiu , ngqfi . The form in the text seems to be a porapound 
of u$^ with kfi on the analogy of the Ist imperfect of'verbs 
in uuif'* 

tuj>nLhni.u, Tho SA. for ‘ ey.e ’ seems to have been very 
irregular. is glossed and although tho word is 

sometimes written with it is far more frequently written 
with 2.' The form here is compounded with u, which in 
SA. is practically a sufHx of the 1st person. In 996* 
.^1 >V is rendered j^pivg and tho same form is 

given under dLiJ.jLL ^nmpmh^ Apparently 

is singular, as 2761), ^oi. jinM/imuli 

*if resembles a bull’s cyo’; perhaps is tho plural 

of this, 102</, a drug np Ifnt. * with which 

they paint the eyes’; of •uint.'Lf, the genitive would be 
ui^ai^nL, Some similar forms are noticed, MAG., ii, 414. 

ua/buf/uuintl^ * with tho stuirs ’ is instrumental from 
which, from the gloss on lA^QlP, we know 
to be the SA. form for uut’h 

pnuuM = iryup* Ill MAO., ii, 23, some rather complicated 
rules are given for the nse of the article; and Armenian 
scholars seem in some doubt as to the import of this 
which Pakraduui (OA. Grammar, Venice, 1874, pp. 6-23) 
clearly regards as the,sign of the accusative, whereas in 
IlIAG. this view is branded as an error. In SA. an «» is 
substituted for it, and this clearly represents the article. 
Tho ortect of this affix on certain forma will give occasion 
for some observations. 
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i = Compare the glosses: 

:^j po;: i;o) 

X 

5^1 ^2ol X v^] 

^(Lul : 4^1 

And, indeed, it would seem tkat in the e conjugation'the- 
1st person regularly takes ^ just as the third takes 
The vferb is, as appears in these examples, used with 
Arabic infinitives, like the Turkish , to make transitive 
verbs. 

is the Turkish The Armenian for this is 

. In MAL. is the spelling adopted. 


2 . 

Story of Dinah, f, 104f/. 

tuutyb np tutjjuu ftp 

ilopai ui^ippinuMpiu utiup^ %btnhj^'b ^iuiijuibai : mu 

0u^^fihui UL. mutpuit. Jfiup t y-wiiwc. utu 

^iLuti^ui^m^ib bptiuifpi nL utiuptJUL. ^lun-U^trg tu. Jkttgng t miLuu. 
tuu lufu^il^ f^ni-unt.piu : u$ijuMt- J \ijipl:J hl. |J'trui^ 4 r 

‘Dinah, Jacob’s daughter. When Dinah was born, her 
mother’s brotliers took and cast [her] on the shore. A bird 
took that girl (?) and carried her to Egypt. A certain 
idolater found the girl, and took and served and brought 
her up. The girl was married by Joseph, and became the 
mother of Ephraim, Manassch, and <^ther children.’ 

This might be the word mlfPi given 
in MAL. (1865). But it is more likely that some w'urds 
are lost. 
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jtui^iubut. Perhaps this h. for jun/i’t/jf. The preposition 
j only survives in isolated idioins in MA., but is soraetiraos 
employed in SA.; 106(?, iru p *he drew 

me out of the water’; ]07«7, c. 

’/» t/hp tfinpiu ‘the babe leaped in utero matris*; 
1176, ^trbiu Yr i^lrpat.p/,1fiu ‘it is gOOd for food.’ utiptfA, 
according to MAL., is obsolete in MA. 

lu^pinu . Perhaps this is corrupt. ' , 

Jh%h’n^ for JLh-tu^njg . 


The pljotograplu'd pag<' (f. 21 vcrti.). 


7 etc.: putplt ^t»/p 

Compare Ihc gloss 21(7, “Si<lL«90l ‘light and peace,’ inn 
m. ptupL-y otherwise ‘vision ot peace,’ puipL. 
in tho next gloss ijtu nu puippi.ui . Jjater on is glossed 
patpauPfib* It would seom, thou, that p‘»*pp is not, us at 
first might bo supposed, a mistake for ttitup^ (cf. 31r/, 
€ip'r)VlKO'}, Jhupiuuutpu p'lpflffp iifutpp^lTinL. <^uiifiup'^, but the 
8A. for ‘ peace.’ Tho tenuiiiatiou, however, seems in¬ 
accurate. 

It is surprising that the SA. keeps the diphthong in 
(MA. ^*"/»)» whereas in most words it is reduced, 

, etc.; . Probably this is to be 

corrected ^t/S-Jlubmp for l). This word is the plural 
of the participle of the verb That a participle 


^ The Syriac will be abridged, as ii does not coacom tbe present discussion. 



jL«k,A7*'iZaftla^^ / S^ VV>>w -> f 

/^i^) {«»ji=» 6^®/ \o / 

A 2.^.^_ .% e>l ■^*>- ^ ^ 



A^AJJ Virvn a jo, g^>ja a 

».> ^ ><»r ^ 

>o—Jo l£» l-«*^f 

q» A,^ * , , 

/a<S9 ) iMjtSin^^ ' 

i- ■••-•^ jik^«xA-o-. 
vUi^'i •-«» 

« “^---- r>> ^ 

4 


T< 


;-^(>X^Uvj>^« / ■/ , 

vj^ijal ra » 

v^?Z^S-^r )l2^1 

)LaC 

j44V^i-LfiW'«5^ 

-l^ » -y ^ at^* 

^?rr rti: tiSr 

I fA I y 

Ua-^ 

, «>- ^ 



> 

-•I 


sac os omoiNAL, « x a oi*oi»tTie points in nio. 
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in existed in SA. is clear from many glosses. Here 
we may give a few of them:— 


\aui (JinlutToA,). 

S {quifinittllulb, ^M^Jlulb), 

ylsojoi : lvhQi>> 

^liip : ]jQaA3 , written), 1105. 

• * {fiuig,ru,% , oj>oned), 41c. 

^ 90 ";!} ^ (^if.rtij^iub p piupuiL.npJlub)p 28c.- 


Secondly, polysyllables in SA. often form their plural in 
t/l; but when the stem ends in '£», for the 1» of the tonnina- 
tion ai is substituted. Thus : , 


JutpJlih * a body'; plural 

^oufu/ii ‘ a shepherd ’; plural ^ufbin[i • 

ifi *a horse'; plural 


Thus ^tr^iTuAiinf, is SA. for ^hhinui^ ‘ Hders,’ and translates 
the Arabic The singular is given in the gloss on 

^read ^A^i/iiAr). 

jAjkOl: ^uyp l*J' upuuj^m* 

Irt-L^iplihg ut . 

That the Ist person of the present of the e conjugation 
takes i in SA., has already been seen; otherwise the verb 
(which signifios *I increase,’ and so is a inistranslutiun) 
is ordinary MA. The word for ‘reward’ is the Arabic 

l^\. 

Whereas in ordinary Armenian we have nom. es, acc. z~k, 
for ‘I,’ ‘me,’ SA. usually has is, s-c.s. Peculiar forms 
of the pronouns w'ill be collected in the grammar. 
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^'1 f 6tc. : jyuh- ^npi^^iT » funpni^ 18 3£A.. 

for ‘ cock/ 


f etc. : tfh^p'Uatuiat^ , i-p^HLUnu^uint-tt ♦ 
f etc. r u^at-utitu f i^iMiijItl^hguig. . 


UH]: 

This is the Arabic . 

.lAa> Vts) r JUlih- np if^patb tf-pl^ uhmntA^ui \'^upu^lrfta 


tuuipiu* 

mutp is the ordinary spelling of «»»/y in tliis dialect, np 
tlpmb ‘which iipou it^ is perhaps a Syriasm. The word 
for ‘ark’ is the Arabic 

yxupuyhfiu stands for \\upuijhpty ; tliG final ^ of the 
diphthong is regularly omitted as in Polish Armenian. 

*oo2 : tuifipirmq * a sieve for meal/ The 
translator supposed )]qmSc to bo a gloss ou ^5)^]. 


6i : ifupiu ^lliipupitui . 

The plural of ^piuqutp is ^luipu^pbft in SA.: tho /» is elided 
before u# of the article. This means * the cities of Egypt.’ 

Poal: ^<uu» muiL.uiii^ ‘ many camels/ 


Infra ]lVf>^is glossed imutfw; of this word unuL-u/bli is the 
plural. It is the Turkish iiJ, spelt in MA. ui^ilk* The 
translator thought Bool a second plural from ‘ camels.’ 
Hence his addition of tho word ‘ many.’ 


^ etc.: , . •fl> li utuf^p hguib^n^ pUpmUat luuitfit 


np 


hlrb^bu l^uiftu ‘ do iiot biiid the mouth of thy ox when thou 
'“boatest the floor.’ It is to be observed that the letters 


?<, t {(l)^ ft uro used in SA. as though they were pronominal 
suflixes. The imperative of ^ is ^tuigtu (f, 816). Tables 
will be given in Chapter III. 
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XUi)] ols) t etc. I • 

4 S 01 f 6 tc. I **p *fj>*i****}j^ * ft worm which, 

falls upon wood/ 

kbkH stands for i^nt. + chapter it 

will be seen that 8A. substitutes (t for p at the beginning 
of many words. The following “b is omitted for euphony, 
as in some other words. 


OA. ‘ to swallow.' 

In "many other verbs of the form u*%lrtr^ the SA. dialect 
substitutes ut for A, and elides the «. So JuAunT for 

tfuiutblrJ ^ 526 . , 


Ibid, ^nt^ut * the sti'ipes of being beaten.' 

In Wright’s “ Apocryphal Acts,” p. 273, the word )sas 
occurs, connected with iLio. It is to be explained from 
this Armenian word. 

! ututtfplf^ • This is the Arabic * to be patient' 
with an Armenian termination. It is of frequent occurrence 
in the text. 


etc.: muit-tuh^t ^luh-lfhg .^4^ ^a traiU 

of camels covered thee.' The first word is the Arabic jSai, 

, etc.: t^toiut np npput yni.mli l^ptul^ /^%4'lb 

^ t/utnlip ‘a wood which the w'onn does not eat, and is 
not ignited by the fire.’ kv‘*'k seems to stand for 

the ablative of kl*"*k • 

U^l: 


lk.1. etc. : ^nL.^tuh-tu ^^uJpniJb w«_ 

Puti^tuMt^'b uit, ptuUXp ^tupfpnnuif^U %fiytuh iuLtuh-iu ^^ifpnLlt 

inonumout built in the middle of the road or column 
or tall obelisk, erected as a sign in the road.' The first 
word is clearly foreign, and indeed an Arabic diminutive' 
probably from (Bo;!:y, s.v.). The word spelt 
Pu$i^utii ^or iputpuib^ is the OA. miuufuib * a monument.' 
The third synonym is the OA. The change 
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of ij_ into u seems extraordinary: in Armenian writing 
ono would suppose that and ^ had been confused. 

^nt^tugut or ^nt.^atgtu. The Verb whence this word is 
derived is of frequent occurrence, and signifies ‘ to make.^ 
In 260// is glossed ^nt.^u$. Ill 945 a is 

said to be Ibiu^iup np l^m. i^ifp * a carpenter 

who makes yokes.* In 955 Juiufiilnlpb * make a seal.* 

Perhaps the word should bo spelt ^ 

trace of it in either the MAL. or the OAL. ' But 
Mr. Essayan tells me that it is derived from in the 
sense of ‘splendour,* and is used^in the province of Moosh. 

With the spellings and compare the MA. 

and MAIj., 304. stands tor pluifiutbJ^rb • the 

double consonant resulting from the assimilation is some- 
times expressed! so for piult J/i%. 

pui'bSip is the well-known OA. and MA. puiplp ‘ high ’: 
it is of constant ocourronce in this form. Wo shall see 
that many of these adjoetivos in p undergo some change 
in SA. The form is used in Vaspurakan {Ayakis, 1892, p. 120). 
iin.tu(t stands for MA. unvutiy (MAG., ii, fiO). Compare lOe/, 

•.blJoZyCFl] f tf"/'*"/' 5 h/{/? tJLJGl) > 2!"^ lrn.utg . 

, etc. I i^iifpnt “b ‘ uijiipilfilt np 

tuu tln,£(tp. ‘They made a sign in the middle of the 
road. A place wdicrc a king or vizier arrives.* 

*”/'7_ ®t^ods for the plui'al is unuif^frp. The 8A. 

dialect avoids the employment of h before ^ wherever 
possible. 

stands for for ^ tuuLft = ^ muuibft * 

Several examples will be collected lower down of displace¬ 
ment and misplacement of the aspirate. 

' , etc. 1 ./»*"/» • 

«£DQ1A| , etc.: 

, etc. I '^IrputqM uti. ^atpiuofl^at • The first of these 
■words is spelt ^tupLtp^ in MA., •••p^i^ or mplrqtty in 
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OA,, rightly derived by Lagarde (Arm. '8(ud.) from the 
Syriac 

'Juiputnuf^ This is the Arabic 

VjJAcqdI , etc.: pjuptpb uihnuU np inpupL^ ^ ^jupiuutuip 

The verb seems to bo the Ar.-Pers.-Turk. with an 

Armenian termination. The fifth meaning given by Redhouse 
is ‘a collection of laws,’ The transposition*need not surprise us. 

fLifpi-tu soeuis to represent a locative tor initiation, of which 
some other examples occur. 

• T^Mputpl.iT. This stands for the Arabic v— 
and means ‘I do well.’ Tho word T^utpmiup is used in 
SA. generally in the sense of ‘ good.' 

^ 001 : hitiiuig t[pmu, * lie laughed at me.’ 

It is clear from these examples that the Syro-Armenian 
dialect contains a great number both of grammatical 
peculiarities and of words which are at present unregistered, 
in, works on the Armenian language. The chief of these 
it will ho my endeavour, in the rest of these articles, to 
collect. It will appear from the following table that though 
there is some difficulty in transcribing tho Syriac into 
Armenian, there is none whatever in retranscribing tho 
Armenian into Syriac; and since the words in their 
Armenian dress will be far more familiar to scholars than* 
they could bo in any other garb, the Armenian writing 
will be adopted throughout, except where, owing to ex¬ 
ceptional spelling, the Syriac form ought to be recorded. 


II. TRANSLITERATION. 

The system of transliteration illustrated by these examples 
is as follows:— 

I = soft breathing; mater lectionis for . 

r=: cy* 
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= 1 * 

= jf, and indiscriminately. In transliterating 
Turkish words the writer sometimes uses for ^. 

^ : ui * 

Ol‘: ^; mater lectionis for 4- sometimes. 

O : 'ZI; mater lectionis for nc.. 

1 = 1* 

i = 6^* 

= j j mater lectionis for (• • 

^z=. tf. and ^ indiscriminately.^ 

«Sl zsz fu* 



iO = lA 
4 = ?/• 
JX> = u * 


jcb= ^ and ^ indiscrimirjatcly. 

^ = p and indiscriiuiniitely.^ 

«S) r=: ^ * 

p s= #1. and /» indiscriminately. 

3 = 

=V. 

Z = jy. and p indiscriminately.^ 

Vowels, ^ or -r 

* or -rr If 

= l>, 

or = ». 


1 In tlic MS. the ^ has the stroke (three connected dots) in the middle. 
The form ^ has been nsed owing to the difficulty of printing.* 

* Mr. <!!onyl>care teUa me that in Armenian MSS. of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries these letters arc coustandj comfused. 
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The distinction between long and abort vowels seems to be 
somewhat arbitrary. Words in which occurs are written 
sometimes with 1, sometimes without; putquig * a city is 

written and Within a word i ia 

represented sometimes by ", sometimes by ^ ; at the end of 
a word it is regularly represented in the ablative by oi» 
in some other cases by } . 

The semi-voicel /» is rarely represented. Those who spoke 
this dialect could not, as a rule, pronounce two consonants at 
the beginning of a word, and required some stronger vowel 
than p : this is ordinarily /r. Thus is written for 

\ balance*; 

%\\f,p/,umnu for * Christos *; fiumiuijhlrg *‘he created * for 
umb^hg (see infra for the change of A to «); 
for * difficult *; for * a friend.* 

Occasionally, however, other vowels serve instead of [• • The 
verb [fbb/^ (OA. iuiibbiJ is regularly written with b for its 
first vowel: I^Ulum * he does.* In * a sponge we 

seem to have a derivative of the OA. verb to drink.* 

Of the diphthongn, [,*- is regularly represented by 
e.g. stands for the termination In monosyllables, 

however, ^ takes its place : thus ^cb for ifrtJb * enow (294),- 
for ‘a column.* In the word ‘dispute* the 

diphthong is represented by o . 

nj is rendered by ", e.g. for £»/« in the subscription ; 

for tinju ‘ a virgin.* 

ofc. and are unchanged: in the case of the former 
a mater lectionis is sometimes written after the o is 
sometimes distinguished from » by the mater lectionis O : 
ordinarily it cannot be distinguished. >1 stands for op 
* a day * and «/i ‘ who, that.* 

The diphthong tuj is generally reduced to «•: see infra. 
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The number of letters ordinarily employed to represent 
llie Armenian 38 is, then, ordinarily 17 + 5 vowel-signs, or 
22 : not much more than half. Five letters of the Syriac 
alphabet, ***, *0, are chiefly employed in foreign 

words: oiSd stands for ^ ‘soda,’ the first half 

_ X y 

of which, however, is Arabic; the word ‘ a w+oel* 

(9/>, l\b) is probably the Turkish JLiJLi ; in 45r/, >a u .D 
for * many ’ the second word represents the Persian 
written in Armenian (MAL.). 

is very rare in Armenian words : 276, and 

>o1Soai are written in consecutive lines, representing the 
hybrid compound ^luiJlut-np * chaste,’ troin Arab. , 

with which ^atjiuunii^ from Arab. is synonymous (s.v, 
^asu). The Arm. for ‘ revenge ’ is written with ^ 

in 30«. 

1 is used regularly in the Arraejiiaii word for ‘ barren,’ 
tuJhif^ (glossed ^ut^'inup /»/»/^)' This 

word is old, but may be bori’owed. The Turkish word 
bb ‘a fork’ is spelt li]! (U76); in Arabic words aleph 
is often written for 

The remaining letters ^ frequently used in 

place of L and •fiD, and in some words regularly. Thus 
‘ gold ’ seems always to bo written • The verb 

and its derivatives are regularly written with 
‘a door’ is ordinarily spelt 5 cJl|, whereas •fni.p in the phrases 
q-ni-ita, etc,, is written ioZ. The words ^ fever ’ and 

fj-nq^iPare regular^ WTitten with Other words to be 

T * T 

noticed are ^ for q-putfuui (366, etc.^, and ^ pear * 
for tnuAi (306). The Turkish pronunciation of b would seem 
to have affected the Sxk. treatment of *4-^ Usually this «4 


J Thus Turkish 4*5Oe wave’ is written 


(9oa). 


T • ? X r • y 

plural 


or 
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is written with a red dot in the loop, as in the Carshuiiia*. 
writing of = Iff. 

The employment of ^ for «£0 seems to occur moat frequently 
in cases where the sibilant comes before a tenuis, which in the 
modern language would become a media, 
stands for u>umk‘b t.ut%q.k% ‘is judged here and there.* 


is the ordinary spelling of uufuibki_ * kiU*; 
of uiuuftii^P \ of ^utum • The verb und its 

derivatives aro oftea written with y e.g. ^^01 ^uiuuitr^ 

{29a). 

It will appear from the table that the shifting of the 


mediae and tenues which is characteristic of Modern 


Armenian characterizes SA. also. There is, however, a con¬ 
siderable amount of inconsistency. As was seen above, the 
copies of the Armenian translation employed by the scribe 
varied somewhat: ho notes in one place a variety in the 
spelling of the word for ‘ wilderness,’ and Mi], 

m • 

and on f. 16</ the genitive of this word is ; on 1175 

uAiffiu and uiittfui are given as varieties. Even in foreign 
words the Armenians seem to have been uncertain whether 
to pronounce medine or tenues: is written for the 

Arabic ; ou2 for the Persian ; for the 

Persian C-Jt*; ^oLoo] for the Persian Turkish mn 'id 

‘ hope.* In Armenian words it is therefore not uncommon 


to find the old tenues and medials preserved, hut whether 
this is duo to the scribes speaking diiferent dialects is not 


clear. Cases are; 12ry, for ‘I bind’; 

8 ^. for ' X rejoice ’; 966, for piuifpiuum 


‘ he mocks.’ 


J.H.A.b. 18t)8. 


56 
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The old tenues are most frequently retained when they 
come after the sibilauts w, or when another tenuis follows: 

for uiuutijiJ a star/ 

t 

for lunuutnifiubftir * I coufess/ 
for ‘ mind/ 
for ui^tubbi^ ‘to kill/ 
for *yu#^«nii 2 _‘worshipping/ 

Per contra the familiar word ‘nation' is regularly 
spelt tuu^ ^JX>1. The name, for God is ordinarily spelt 
•ISO^) but sometimes • 

Besides these there are still some forms of spelling which 
deserve notice. •[_ is represented by *2 in y*iZ1 

for un ifnitlrgntb (83(/). *- is represented by in -^2 

for {88«). The combination zfj is rendered 

e.g., for (gloSS OU OloZZ]) j cf. 

for A^guit. (gloss on In some cases the letter p 

seems to be used, as in English, to lengthen the vowel a. 

Thus is frequently written for ' son of 

Adam/ ‘ man'; plural of uiuii^nL.ui^ (1036); 

^ (with a dot) is used in the word ^atpnJh ‘ folded' 

(participle of ^tu^iT ‘ to roll': the phrase in which it occurs 
is if-hiib ^lupfuA pupirpnilu ‘ they place in folded 
garments,' Syr. ]A2u£ll). 

No notice need be taken of the frequent omission of 
diacritic points, which meets us in all alphabets in which 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish are written. Not a little is 
curious, however, in the spelling of Arabic words: tjmlLciLi 
which has been quoted above for , seems to be due to 
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the influence of modern Syriac, the peculiarities of which 
explain the form. Perhaps and ;AplZ, for and 
come from the same source. Turkish son ‘end* 

is written with V^: f. 91<f, ^‘after the 
end of the moon.* Turkish vowels are represented in the 
spelling, e.g. 0>QSO ‘ a drove,’ Turk. (92c). 


(To be continued.) 
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1, Thk Language of Somali-j.and. 

Dear Pkofessou Rhys Davids, —Dr. Gust called attention, 
in the January number of the Journal of tbis year, to tbe^ 
Somdli grammar and dicticaiary lately published by the 
Rev. Frero Evangcliste de Larajasse, and quotes some 
remarks by the author regarding a supposed resemblance 
between that language and the Dravidian languages of 
India. M. de Larajasse writes: “ Le laugage des peuples 
Indians qui parlent le Concanini, ou le Tamil ou Tamuly 
semble avoir quclque affinite uvec la languo Somali .... 
le langage Somali a de si grandes affinit^s avec le Tamil, 
qu’un Madrassicn apres quelques semaines est capable de 
coraprendre un Somiili.” 

Having spent twenty-one years amongst the Dravidians 
of the South of India, and having acquired a fair colloouial 
acquaintance with Tamil and Telugu, I was naturally muchr 
interested in this question, and examined the Somali 
grammar and dictionary in order to trace the resemblances 
alluded to. I determined first to skim the books rapidly, 
and, after seeing that this affinity appeared to be a fact, 
to go carefully into the subject and draw up lists of words 
which seemed to have a common origin. 

But my first superficial survey has given me no en¬ 
couragement to proceed. I see no likeness whatever, either 
in words or structure, sufficient to warrant an expenditure 
of time on a more careful examination. 

A few notes may be deemed of use. 

There are certain euphonic changes of consonants common 
to the Somili and Dravidian languages, e.g., interchange 
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of k and g when joined to hard or soft consonants. But 
this practice is found in almost all languages. 

I noticed a plural formation very like the Tamil {abba 
‘father/ tnka ‘a crow/ have their indefinite plurals 
ahhayalf tukayaJ) ; hut the definite plurals (ahbayashat tuka- 
yasha) in Somdli do not resemble any Dravidian forms with 
which I am acquainted, nor do any other of the plural forms. 

The general structure of the Somdli seems to bear no 
resemblance to Tamil. In afidxes and suffixes determining 
gender of nouns, in the plural-formations (except as above 
noted), in case-formations, numerals, pronouns, manner of 
forming relatives, declensions of verbs—^in all these I see 
no affinity whatever. There is one point, indeed, where 
a diversity exists so striking that it seems to present positive 
evidence to the contrary. In all the Dravidian languages 
with which I have come in contact the vowel-sounds t, a, 
are severally used to mark things present in time or place, 
and things past or distant— Jkkada (Tel.), ingk& (Tam.), 
‘ here ’; akkada (Tel.), nngk& (Tam.), ‘ there.* Ippiida 
(Tel.), ipp6 (Tam.), ‘now*; appudu (Tel.), appo (Tam.), 
* then/ This formation is common, I believe, to all 
Dravidian dialects, and invariably the vowels are used in 
the same signification; so that it cannot be imagined that 
any Dravidian would ever transpose them, or use a-forms 
^for things present and i-forms for things past or distant. 
Yet this is precisely what the grammar gives us as the 
practice in Somdli-land (p. 16). This, I think, may be used 
as a direct argument against any affinity between Somdli 
and Tamil. 

That Tamils rapidly acquire a power of comprehending 
a Somdli in daily conversation is not, I think, a matter that 
need cause much surprise. From early youth the residents 
of South India are constantly brought into contact with 
dialects and languages other than that of their own village 
or town; and their facility for picking up foreign tongues 
is very remarkable. 


R. Sewell. 
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2. Omar Khayyam. 

Oonda, Oudh. 

’ June 14, 1898. 

Dear Sir, —In his paper, “Fresh Light on ‘Omar 
Khayyam,” in the Society’s Journal for April, 1898, 
Dr. j^ss says in the first footnote on p. 359 : “ Ifo’ on© 
has yet arrived at a satisfactory translation of the end of 
this line.” The words referred to are evidently , 

and Dr. *Ro88 quotes Vullers’ Lexicon and suggests they 
refer to some game. Ilaving no moans of access to the 
Lexicon, I do not know whether it discusses the phrase, 
but a simpler translation sefcms possible. The word (Ji is 
evidently a contraction of cL = * yes,’ such as occurs in 
the word ^ , and the meaning of the whole line 

is—“ Oh! (thou who hast) gone and come, yea! even passed 
away.”—Yours faithfully, 

Kichard Burn. 


To the Hon. Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


3. Tathagata. 

Mon CHER CoNFRiiRE ET Ami, —M. Chalmers s’Ist, dans 
le num^ro de janvier dernier du Journal of the Moyal Asiatic 
Societyf applique ^ interpreter le titre ‘ Tathagata.* Sa 
notice a su8cit4 d'autres communications. Ce petit probUme 
parait 4veiller en ce moment quelque curiosity. Voulcz-vous 
me permettre de le toucher d mon tour tres bridvement et 
de vous soumettre I’explication que, pour ma part, je me 
suis donnde des longtemps d moi-mdme de ce mot curieux ? 

Les interpretations de Buddhaghosa se ddtruisent I’une 
I’autre; leur multiplicit<5 m^me ruin© leur autoritd. Je 
dois avouer que cello que propose notre savant confrdre ne 
m’a pas convaincu d’avantage. Tathd.-d.gata ne peut pas, je 
pense, s'employer, comme il le veut, pour dire: *qui est 
parvenu d la vdrite.’ Agata signifie, non pas ‘ qui parvient ’ 
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A un but, mais * qui vient, qui arrive ^ 14 ou se trouve, au 
sens physique ou au sens ideal, celui qui parle. Surtout, 
tatha ne signifie pas ‘la verity’: simple odvcrbe il correspond 
uniqucinont 4 notre adverbe * ainsi/ Les derives, comine 
vitaihay yathdfatimm, ne nous autorisent pas plus 4 lui 
attribuer le sens de ‘vrai* ni la fonction de substaiitif, 
que le jeu de mots quo le Mabanibbanasutta, cit4 par 
M. Chalmers, tire de I’antithese formelle entrc tafhdgata et 
vitatha. 

A priori il faut se gardcr de supposer aux termes tpcbniques 
religieux une valeur trop mystique ou Seulemeut tro'p ex¬ 
pressive. Le bouddbisme a, duns la forme siuon dans le 
fond, peu inveiite; sea innovations, quarid on en peut 
constater, sont aasez torre 4 terrc. 11 importe surtout de ne 
pas separer I’aualyse d’uii mot des analogies qu’on lui 
peut decouvrir dans lo milieu ou il cst employe. 

Il en est uno qui s’inipose ici, c’est cello do suguta. J’en 
conolus d’abord que tafhdgata est comjjos^* «au inoyen do gata^ 
non de dgata : 4 coto de sugata. ‘ qui est bien allc, qui a bien 
marcbe,’ tathdgata ‘ qui a rnarcbo ainsi.* 

Mais pourquoi ‘ainsi, de la sorte*? Cette fafon de dire 
pout paraitre bizarre; ellc n^est point isolec. 

Jo rappelle td<iH qui, soit sous la fonno tddi, en p41i, 
soit sous les formes tadin^ tughif dans le Sanscrit bouddhique 
(cf. Mahnvndiif iii, p. 543), est devonu une ^pithele, un 
Equivalent do ‘arhat.^ Suivant Childers (s. verb.), le mot 
aurait' d’abord dEsigne les disciples du Buddha comrae 
* sernblables 4 lui *; il aurait par la suite pris I’acception 
plus geuErale et I’affectation technique dans laquelle il est 
familier 4 la littErature. Mais, outre que rEpithete eat aussi 
frequerament, ou plus freqiiemraont, appliquee au Buddha 
lui-mEmo qu'4 ses hdeles, cette assimilation dcs disciples au 
maitre me parait peu compatible avoc le ppnehant ordinaire 
du bouddbisme; il s’attache 4 mettre le Buddha hors de 
‘ pair parmi tous les Etres, bien plutot qu’a lui assimiler ses 
apdtres meme les plus vEnEres. 

Reportons - nous, au contrairc, aux vv. 94 et 95 du 
Bbaramapada que Childers a lui-mErae citEs,—et il serait 
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ais^ de signaler d’outres parallelea:—oa voit Id. combien tMi, 
resumant un developpement anterieur {yassindriyani mma~ 
tham gatdni, etc.), a pu ais^'inent, du sens dtymologique, 
passer d ce sens indirect et ddriv4 de ‘parfait.* Aucun 
terrain n’^tait plus favorable d de pareilles transitions que 
oe style bouddbique od les formulcs ster^otypees sont d’un 
usage si frdquent que des raccourois y devaient plus 
qu’ailleurs devenir n^cessaircs. 

Nulle figure ne tient dans la terminologie du bouddbisme 
une placa plus importante que cette notion de la *voio' 
(mdrga), qui mene soit d I’illumination parfaite, soit an 
nirvana: I’une dcs quatre verites I’affirrae; lea descriptions 
mystiques ou legendairos on sont un tbeme babituel de 
developpement; des images secondaires, le ‘depart’ pour 
la bodhi, les ‘ yiinaa ’ qui conduisent d la delivrance, 
s’empruntent en grand nornbre d cet ordre d’idees. Aussi 
I’exprcssion ‘sugata’ pour designer le Buddha n*a-t-elle 
jiimais ni dveille d’etonnernent ni suscite dc controversc. 
‘ Tatbilgata ’ n’en cat qu’uno variante; soude d’abord aux 
descriptions tyiiiquos dc cet,to voie de la Perfection, le terme 
s’eat, aveo I’babitude, ddtacbd de cc prelude qui s’est trouvd 
sous-entendu; il s’est fixe duns I’emploi absolu que nous 
connaissons. 

D’apres M. Chalmers, tatkdgata aurait ete d’abord appliqud, 
non au seul Buddha, mais d tout porsonnago que sa fsaintetd 
destine au nirvana. 8i ce sentiment est fonde, I’analogie 
enire les dostiiiees de tathdgaia et de tddi scrait particuliere- 
ment dtroite et decisive. ^ 

Cette analyse implique, en revanche, que le terme est propre 
au bouddbisme ou que celui-ci du moins I’a reyu d’une 
doctrine dont il serait solidaire. M. Chalmers constdt^ en 
effet lui-raerae, au commencement de son article, que le 
mot n’a pas eld retrouve dans la litterature aritdrieure au 
bouddbisme. Si, done, il finit par admettre qu’il aurait die 
famiher aux penseurs anterieurs d Gautama, et empruntd 
par lui d leur terminologie, ce n’est qu’une impression 
personnelle; de ce chef aucune objection de fait ne saurait, 
jusqu’d nouvel ordre, dtre opposee d mon hypothdse. 
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Je vous la livre, mon cher confrere, vaille que vaille. Elle 
aura au inoias TaTautage de completer et d’expliquer 
rannotation du Mahavastu k laquelle je me suis tout 

4 I'lieure. 

Emile Senabt. 

4. The Piprahwa Stupa. 

Naini Tal^ August 16,1898. 

Mr DEAR Professor Rhys Davids, —I forward this list 
of the treasure from the Piprahwa Sffipa, now presented by 
Mr. Pepp«5 to the Indian Museum, in continuation of ray 
article which appeared in the July number of this Journal. 
I understand that Mr. Pepp4 has retained a few duplicates. 
The Trustees of the Indian Museum have been asked to 
distribute some duplicate objects to the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, and to the British Museum. 

I also send, packed in a wooden box, a plaster cast of the 
inscription on the Pipriihwa vase prepared and kindly 
presented to me by the Rev. P. C. Jinavarmavansa. This 
gentleman, who was known to the lay world as Prince 
Prisdang, cousin of the King of Siam, has been travelling 
for some mouths in India, and visiting the holy places of 
Buddhism. 

I may add that the Government of India has offered 
the bone relics found in the Piprahwa Stupa to H.M. the 
King of Siam for distribution.—Yours sincerely, 

- V. A. SMmi, , 

Chief Secretary to Government N.W.P. and Oudh. 


Stone coffer. 

Crystal bowl 3| in. in diameter and 3^ in. bigb, with a boUow fish staffed with 
gold ornaments for a handle. 

Steatite vase 7^ i?. high and 4^ in. in diameter. 

Steatite tobo 6 in. high and 4 in. in diameter. 

Steatite /oi!a-shaped veasel, with well-fitting lid, 5|in. high and 5|ia. in 
diameter. 

Small eteatite round box 3|m. in diameter and in. high. 
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Jeweh, etc. 


Purple amethyst 

• 

30 

Deep stars 

• • 

3 

Transparont crystal . 

* 

•8 

Pyramids. 

■ • 

6 

« 

White cornelian 

• 

81 

Topaz bugle beads . 

• • 

4 

Pink amethyst . 

• 

2 

Cornelian bugle beads 

• • 

67 

Yellow topaz . 

• 

2 

Topaz beads . 

• » 

11 

Metal 

• 

10 

Topaz, green . 

■ • 

2 

White crystal . 

• 

5 

Cry’stal . 

• 

^ 2 

Purple topaz . 

• 

9 

Bluo pyramids . 

» ' • 

13 

Yellow topaz . 

« 

11 

Small beads 

« • 

100 

Amethyst 

• 

2 

Flat crystals 


7 

Small garnet . 

• 

2 

White pyramids 

• • 

1 

Gaps, pink and white 


2 

Drops 

• • 

2 

Small amethyst 


5 

Red cornelian . 

• ■ 

6 

Bluish crystal . 


4 

Flat beads 

« • 

4 

Lapis lazuli 

• • 

2 

Long beads 

« « 

18 

Leaves, white cornelian, red tips 

11 

Ivory 

4 ■ 

1 

Small coral cups 

• • 

13 

Bottle containing gold and silver 


White cornelian leaves, serrated 

28 

leaf stars. 



Amethyst drops 

« « 

2 

g 

Box containing pieces 

of wood 


Amethyst leaves 


3 

and portion of a silver vessel. 


Stars, red garnet 

• • 

20 

Crystal beads . 


41 

Topaz stars 

• • 

3 

Amothj'st beads 


5 

Metal stars 

* • 

9 

Pyramids 


8 

White star 


1 

Crystal blocks . 


18 

Crystal beads . 


28 

Coral cups 


2 

Long beads 


2 

Peppercorns 


3 

Topaz and comelian . 


8 

Coral beads . 


14 

Cornelian, long bugle 

■ ■ 

33 

Rolls of gold leaf 


46 

XiOtuB seed-pods 

• • 

8 

Box containing some sort salt. 


Pendant . 

• • 

1 





Ornaments mounted between glaaa. 

1. Gold-leaf umbrella and aroall figure. 

2. One gold-leaf piece, 1 solid gold, 1 coiled snake, 1 talc, 2 gold-leaf stars, 

6 golddeaf tolls, 1 gold trident, 1 gold flower, 4 gold beads, 8 tarnished 
flowers. 

8. Seven gold-leaf stars, 1 silver ditto. 

4. Fifteen pieces of gold and silver loaf, bright and tarnished with impression 

of cross on each. 

5. One female figure on gold leaf, 1 elephant, 1 trident, 4 stars, 2 plain pieces 

leaf, 1 curious shaped. 

6. Five round pieces gold leaf with lion, trident, and cross, 2 in silver, 2 silver 

with cross, 3 gold ditto. 

7. Forfy-one pearls of different sizes, 2 pieces of pearl. 
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8. Thirty-one large heads, pyramids, and drops. 

9. Forty-seven smaller beads, etc. 

10. Twenty-seven heads, leaves, etc. 

11. Fifty-four pieces coral, etc. 

12. Four serrated leaves, 7 amethyst, 6 cornelian, 2 green malachite, 4 inlaid 

stars, etc. 

13. Twenty-four pieces ; 1 bird cornelian, 1 in malachite, S tridents amethyst and 

crystal, 2 pieces blue stone, 1 serrated cup with stalk, 3 cornelian, 
3 pronged, 1 mother of pearl, 3 stars, 1 amethyst, 3 leaves. 

14. Forty stars: 7 inlaid or parti<!oloured, 12 purple amethyst, 4 garnet, 6 yellow, 

7 white, 4 dark metal. 


6. The Common Trabition of Buddhism. 

If 

■ Since Professor 11. Oldcnberg's suggestive article “TJober 
den Lalita-Vistara** (Berlin Congress, 1881), little’ has been 
written as to tho coniinon tradition preserved to us in 
Sanskrit and the Pali literatures of Buddlnsin. 

Tho subjoined note has suggested itself to me in the 
course of preparing fasc. 2 of my edition of the ^ikaha- 
mmucenya. This, it may be remembered, is a work on 
Mahayilna doctrine, compiled by Qiiiitideva in or about the 
eighth century, chiefly from much older Mahayana texts. 
The Sanskrit text of which tho outline is now given is 
a quotation from the “ Bhagavati,” a work often cited by 
^antideva, and one which I have no hesitation in identifying 
with one of the recensions of the Prajuapararnita,^ and it 
so closely corresponds with the text of a passage in the 
Mabasatipatthana-sutta as to leave no doubt that the two 
have a common origin. Variants like catvari phnfakdni 
h'tvd beside cdtimma/tdpaike, which was Buddhaghosa’s 
text,2 show that the Mahayaiiist did not adapt from the 
Piili text as we have it. On the other hand, while he 


• Spc, however, Fcer, J.P.T.S., 1883, p. 81; TViadisch, “Mara und Buddha,” 

pa/mim, 

llaj. Mitra's text of the Aahtnaahashka rccensiou badly needa au iudex; 
could uot the Buddhist Text Society of India or some similar society print one P 

* Compare the translated extract iu Warren, “Buddhism,” p, 360 note, 
which 1 have veritiMl from a good commentary-MS. 
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inserted little pieces of sectarian 'padding* as to 
imramUat I believe it will be seen, when the full text, at 
present in the press, appears, that the Mahayana version 
has distinctly superior literary form in point of the absence 
of these vain repetitions that disfigure the Pali. Qantideva 
seemed at times to have a merciful sense of the value of 
those ‘ blessed words * peydlam and purmmt. 

In the meanwhile the following outline of the parallel 
may suffice:— 


Mahashiipatthuna-sutta 
[Digha-n. 22 i], §7, p. 27 
(ed. Colombo, 1883), (tr. 
by Warren, "Buddhism,’** 
p. 360). 

puna (^aparamy bhikkhave, 
hhikkhu imam evakdyomyathd- 
thitam yathdpanihitnm dhdtmo 
paccavekkhati. atthi imasmim 
. , . vdyodhdtu ti [v. infra]. 
seyyathdpi bhikkhave dakkho 
goyhdtako rd fjoyhdtaknntemm 
vd gdvim vadhiim cdtmnmahd- 
paths hi/aso patmbh(^itvd 
nisinno. 

asm evam era kho, bJdkkhavSf 
hhikkhu imam eva kdyam 
yathdthitam yathdpamKitam 
dhdtmo paccavekkhati 1 atthi 
imasmim kdye pathavidhdtu 
apodh°f tcjodJi^f vdyodhdtu ti 11 
^iti ajjhattam vd kdye kdyd^ 
nupassi viharati^. 


Qikshasamuccaya, oh. xii, 
fol. 97a Jin^ 

Bhagavafydm apy uktam I 
punav apdram Subhute hodhu 
satvo mahdsntvah prajridpdva- 
mitdydm carann imam evam 
kdyq;m yathdbhutam prqydnd- 
ti I tadyathdpi ndma Subhiite 
goghdtako vd goghdtnkdnteodsl 
vd gam hated iiksi^ena mstrena 
catedri phnlakdni krtvdpratya- 
vekpiie sthilo *thavd nisammh | 
evam era Subhfite hodhisattvah 
prajhdpdramitdydm imam sva 
kdyam dhdtmo yathdbhutam 
prajdndfi | asty asmin kdye 
prthmdhdtur abdhdtur apt 
tejodff vdyudhdtur apiti i pe?\ [ 


1 It is to be regretted that the Piili Text Society’s text of this nikaya has 
■tiirk fast, since 1889, at sutta 13. See, however, Majjh.-u., i, 67-9, and 
Trenckuer, ibid., 632. 

® It is tbi* short refrain occurring at the end of cacli section of tho Pali 
(Warren, 366. i 6 , 360. 5 , etc.) that is probably omitted here and below by the 
‘ pe[yalum] ’ of the Sanskrit. 
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[Ibid., §6, p. 19= Warren, 
p. 359.] 

puna c'aparam bhUikhave^ 
hhikkhu . . . kdyam [hero 
follow a list of thirty out of 
the thirty-two dk&ms^ (atthi 
imaamim kaye kei(f)^ intro¬ 
duced with the same words 
as those used below], seyya^ 
ihdpi bhikkhave ubhatomukhd 
inUtoli puts, nandvihitmm 
dhmnassa . .' . 
ami taniuld ti 1 emm eva khot 
bhikkhave^ hhikkhu imam eva 
kdyam uddhvam pddatald . . . 

. . ndnappakdrassa asucino 
paccavekkhati | atthi imaamim 
kdye kesd [first thirty dkdras 
as before, ending] muitan ti . 


[Ibid., § 8.] 

puna daparam, bh.^ bhikkhu 
aeyyathdpi passeya aarlram 
Bivathikdya chadditam ekdha~ 
matam vd . . 


punar apy dha \ fadyathdpi 
ndma Suhhdte karsakasya m1i~ 
todi pdmd ndnddhdnydndtp 


K 

ami tanduld ami sarshapd iti | 
evam eva hodhi8° mdhds° pra- 
jndpdramiidydm eva carann 
imam eva kdyam urdhvam 
pddataldd. 

. . ndndprakdranydkuccr yathd^ 
hhutam pratyaveksate | santy 
asmin kdye kekd romdni nakhd 
ydvan mastakam mastuluhgam 
ak^igutham karnagutham * iti | 
pe\\ ' 


punar aparam Subhute bodhi- 
eatvab kmahdnagatdh pakyati 
ndndrupdni mrtakarirdni kma- 
kdne *paviddhdni kavakayane 
ekdhamrtdni vd , , . ' 


* See Kbuddaka-patha, f 3, J.R.A.S., n.s., VoL IV, pp. 311, 326. * 

* These last two dharas^ of which I have found mention in other MaMySna 
works, form an addition to the list of thirty-two. A similar list had been citro in 
the passage immediately preceding the present extract from another Mahayana- 
sutra; and several simikr citations occur in the Bodhicaryavataratika (ed. 
Poussin, pp. 296, 324-5). 
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vinilakam vipubbakqjfdtam | 

ad imam evam kdyam vpaaam- 

harati ayam pi kho kayo 

emmdhammo evam bhdvi etam 
* ■ 

anatUo ti iti ajjhattam [‘re¬ 
frain* as before]. 

[S9-] 

punar c*aparam . . . aariram 
, . . kdkyhi , . khajjatnandni^. 


vinilakdni vipUyakdni vipaf- 
makdni ^ 1 aa imam eva kdyam 
tatropasamharaU | * ayam apt 
kdya evamdharmd emmafvahkd^ 
vaht etam dharmatdm vyati- 
vrtta* iti | 

i 

punar aparam . , . 
karlrdni . . . vikhdditdni^ 


The same details are gone through in_ both, except that 
the Sanskrit writer runs two ® aimthikaa ® (‘ cemeteries ’) 
into one and otherwise abridges. The extract from the 
“Bhagavatl** ends with the passage corresponding to 
the conclusion of the ninth sivathika, 

C. Bendall. 


6. “The Buddhist Prating Wheel.** 

In a book which lately appeared under the above title, 
and where the wheel and its symbolism is dealt with in 
other systems aa well as in the Buddhist, I referred to the 
existence of wheels in the temples of Egypt. One ar.thority 
for them is Plutarch, who in his “Life of Numa** touches 
upon the custom of turning round in adoration, and suggests. 
the following explanation: “Perhaps this change of posture 
may have an enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, 
admonishing us of the instability of everything human, and 

- ^ A doubtful form: cf. Mahavyutp. § 62. 

■ Nob. 7 aud 8 (§ 14, 15 of the Pali edition). 

* The Sanskrit equivalent of this is O^apathiha, a word not previously known 
to lexicons. The exact meaning seems to be the corner of a cemetery, where 
(as we still find in countries as far west as Brittany and the Canary Isles) old 
bones are thrown and left exposed. It may be of interest to record that 
Dr. Biihler’s last communications to me were two_ postcards, written 29th and 
31st March last (only a fow days before his death).* He shows by passages like 
Ep. Ind.', i, 108, verse 3a, that S'iva, as ‘ chief of the goblins,’ haunts burial- 
grounds. “ The Pali alvathika” (he adds) “is in my opinion a contraction of 
*sivavetthikat, which stan^ for aivapathika with the sonening of medial pa; cpr. 
vyavafa for vyaprta . . . and [for the contraction] Sanskrit vdnara tor 
vananara:** 
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preparing us to acquiesce and rest satisfied with whatever 
turns and changes the Divine Being allots us.** This is 
vague as to what the wheels were, or where they were 
placed, but a passage in Clement of Alexandria confirms 
the above and supplies at least one important detail. He 
is writing on the use of symbols by the Greeks, and says: 
^ “Also Dionysius Thrax, the grammarian, in his book 
‘Eespeoting the Exposition of the Symbolical Signification 
in Circles,* says expressly: ^Sorne signified actions not by 
words only, but also by symbols: by words, as in the case 
of what are called Delphic maxims, “Nothing in excess,** 
“Know thyself,’* and the like; and by symbols, as the wheel 
that is turned in the temples of the gods, derived from the 
Egyptians.* ** (“ Miscellanies,** V, viii.) This tells us that 
the wheels were in temples, and that the Greeks had adopted 
them from the Egyptians, but as no Egyptologist of repute 
has mentioned them—up to the present no representation 
or allusion to them has been found in the hieroglyphics— 
I felt doubtful, and hesitated to assume any certainty on 
the subject. Now I foel more confidence, which is based 
on a communication I have just received from Professor 
Flinders Petrie, and it seems to me to be so important that 
I send it for publication in the Journal of the Il.A.S. The 
communication consists of two passages from the writings 
of Hero, or Heron, of Alexandria, who lived in the reigns of 
the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Eurgetes, in the middle of 
the third century b.c. The first is as follows : “Prop. 31. 
In the porticoes of Egyptian temples revolving wheels of 
bronze are placed for those who enter to turn round, from 
an opinion that bronze purifies.** The other is: “ Prop. 68. 
The construction of a shrine provided with a revolving 
wheel of bronze, terined a purifier, which worshippers are 
accustomed to turn round as they enter.” 

The first Prop. 31 is accompanied by a diagram 
of the wheel, which is thin, solid, and Q 
vertical. 

In the second Prop. 68 the wheel is thin, and 
vertical, with six spokes. ^ 
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With Heroes statements before us it may be taken as 
almost a certainty that wheels, which could be turned by the 
worshippers, existed in the temples of Egypt; and we may 
also adopt the words of Dionysius the Thracian that these 
wheels were adopted into the temples of the Greeks: these 
are fairly interesting facts, that I suspect will be new to most 
readers. Still, we have the question as to whether these wheels 
in Egyptian temples were of Egyptian origin, or imported 
from some other system. If the latter, from what system 
were they taken ? The wheel was common to* Brahmanism 
and BTuddhisra, and it may have been derived from India. 
Professor Flinders Petrie is inclined to this view of the case. 
In his explorations of last,season he found a Ptolemaic' 
grave's®!?*® with the 0 4* wheel and a trisula upon it, 

and, to use ^is own words, “no figures of the Egyptian gods.” 
From these evidences he is inclined to think that some of the 
Buddhist missionaries, at the time of Asoka* must have found 
their way to the valley of the Nile. This conclusion would 
mean a great deal, and would require still more evidence 
before it could be assumed as a certainty. It may bd pointed 
out that these wheels were at the entrances of the Egyptian 
temples; and that the wheel was the principal symbol on 
the top of "the gates at the Sanchi and Bharhut stupas. At 
p 116 of my book, there is an illustration of a small oronze 
wheel, with three spokes, from Japan, which bears a very 
striking resemblance to the Egyptian wheels as described 
by Hero. Miss Bird saw sixteen of these wheels in the 
gateway of a cemetery in Hakodate, which were turned by 
people as they entered. And that the custom k an ancient 
Buddhist one is shown by Miss Foley’s (now Mrs. Rhys 
Davids) letter in our Journal for April, 1894, p. 389. She 
quotes from a Sanskrit Buddhist text a passage describing 
a wheel which had been placed in the grand entrance 

- gateway of a temple in the early centuries of our era. 

/ 

/ 

William Simpson. 


j.B.A.s. 1898. 


57 
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7. A Babylonian Tablet referring to the Sharing 

OF Property. 

A very fine tablet of the Contract class is that belonging 
to Sir Henry Peek, Bart., and published in the catalogue 
of his ** Inscribed Babylonian Tablets,” pt. iii. As, since 
I translated this text, the number of those documents has 
greatly increased, several improvements are possible in the 
rendering that I gave at the time, and I therefore repeat 
the transcription and translation of the text here. 


Sir Henry Peek’s Catalogue, No. 14. 


SnAKina 01' Pkopehty. 


SalSet gan cklu ugar P.P. 

Kudma-ba-ui D.S. 
ga-du-um isten gan eklu 
z!tti A-ah-ha-ti-su-nu 
3. l-taekilAinat-D.P.Samas 
m4rat Li-bi-it-Istar 
u i-ta ekil BM-su-nu 

Baku-§u isten n&r Puratti 

6. saku-Su §anS ki-ir-bi-turn 

sinipu sar hamset zu b6t 
Sippar D.S. 

isten bar sar bSt Kudma- 
ba-ni D.S. 

9. isten alpu isten D.P. mu- 
rum 

isten abnu ’i-ku-Se 
mi-im-raa an-nu-u zttti 
Ku* ub-bu-tu 


Three gan, a field of the 
territory of Kudma-banl, 
with one gan, a field that is 

A 

the share of Ahhati-sunu, 
beside the field of Amat-Samas, 
daughter of Libit-IiStar, 
and beside the field of Bfil- 
sunu; 

its first end the river Eu¬ 
phrates, 

its second end the common 
ground. 

Two-thirds of a sar 5 cm (by) 
the temple of Sippara, 

1| sar (by) the temple of 
Kudma-bani, 
one ox, one young bull, 

one Hkuse stone, 
whatever (there is), this (is) 
the share of Kubbutu, 



the peek conteact tablet. 
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12. 3a it-ti D.P. Iblcu-Au-nu- 
ni-tum 

B.P. Be-el-su-nu D.P. 
BM-ba-ni 

D.P. Il-3u-ba-ni D.P. Bi- 
mu-um 

15. d D.P. Marduk-na-si-ir 
ah-bi-§u 

V w 

i-zu-zu zi-zu ga-am-ru 

Lf-ib-ba-su-nu ta-ab 
18. l3-tu pi-e a-di liurasi 
ana raatima a-hu-um a-n£^ 

. a-hi-im 
IS, iragamu. 

21. Nis D.P. Samas, D.P. Aa, 
D.P. Marduk, 
vl Sa-am-8u-i-lu-na sarru 
it-mu-u 


Mabar Da-du-3a m&r A- 

w 

hu-um 

24. maljar Ta-ri-du-um ra- 
bi-a-nii-um 

mahar Sin-i-din-nam m&r 
Ib-ku-Sa-la 

mahar A-na-tum mar Sin- 

w 

a-bu-su 

27. mahar D.P. Samas-na-si- 
ir-ab-li 


Iti Guda-si-sa utu u-ussa> 
kam 

mu uS-sa us-sa-a-bi 
30. ra(?)-ra(?) e El-lil-la 


which with Ibku-Annunitum, 

BSl-3unu, B51-bant, 

Il-§u-baut, BSmum, 

and Marduk-nasir, his 
brothers, 

they have divided. The di¬ 
vision is complete— 
they aro satisfied, 
from the word to the gold. 

In future brother against 
brother 

shall not make a claim. 

The spirit of iSamal, Aa, 
Marduk,, 

and Samsu-ilunathe kingthey. 
have invoked. 


Before Dadu-sa, son of Ahum; 

if' 

before Taridum, the scribe; . 

before Sin-idinnam, son of 
Ibku-Sala; 

before Anatum, son of Sin- 
abu-§u; 

before Sama3-nasir-abli. 


Month lyyar, day i8th. 

Tear after that after 
the ... of the temple 
of Bel. 
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Free Rendering. 

Three gan, a field in the territory of Kudma-bani, with 
one gan, a field that (was) the share of Ahhati-§uim, (situated) 
beside the field of Aoiat-Sanas, daughter of Libit-T§tar, and 
beside the field of B61-sunu, its first end (being) the river 
Euphrates, (and) its second end the common. Two-thirds of 
a mr (and) 5 zu (of ground) (by) the temple of Sippara, 
1| har (by) the temple of Kudma-bani, one ox, one young 
hull, one *ihum stone—all this is the share of Kubbutu, 
which, along with Ibku-Annunitum, B61-sunu, B61-banl, 
Il-Su-bani, H^mum, and Marduk-nasir, ’ they have divided. 
The division is complete—they are satisfied, from the word 
to the gold. They shall not at any future time bring 
claims against each other. They have sworn by Samas, Aa, 
Merodach, and Sarasu-iluna the king. 

Before Dadu-sa, son of Ahum; before Taridum, the scribe; 
before Sin-idinnam, son of Ibku-Sala; before Anatum, son 
of 8in-a.bu-su; and before Samas-nasir-abli. 

Month lyyar, day 18th, second year after the (restoration?) 
of the temple of Bel. 

Kudma-bani is written ^ That this is 

the reading, and not Tar-bani, is implied by the gloss to 
given in W.A.I., iii, pi. Ixviii, 1. 5'ia. The god 
Kudma seems to have been the messenger of a deity named 
Gusilim. In all probability Kudm*a-bani was a suburb of 
Sippara, so named after the owner of some ground there. 
Instead of Kudma, the reading Kutamma is also possible. 

A-ah-ha-ti-su-nu in line 2 is interesting, as it shows that 
the vowel is long. The inner tablet omits the initial a. 

In linu 6 the inner tablet has ^ kir-hi-tum, 

for the of the envelope. 

In line 15 the inner tablet has 
Marduk-na-sir, for the C:*T Mardui- 

m-si-ir of the envelope. 
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The phrase libba~8U tdb (line 17) is omitted on the inner 
tablet. 

Instead of “ brother against brother ” (line 19), the inner 
tablet has ** man against man.” 

In the list of witnesses the variants are rabianu ^ 

7^) for rabiarntm^ for (both pronounced Sin) 

in the names Sin-idinnam and Sin-abu-su, and §ir, 

tin in Samas-nasir. 

In the, last line the character S or bM, ‘house,’ is 

omitt^ in the inner tablet. 

The envelope is covered with the seal-impressions of the 
witnesses and contracting parties, only one of them—that, 
of Dadii-sa—^having the name of the owner. The subjects 
which they bear are interesting from a mythological point 
of view, two of them bearing, between the figures, an 
emblem in the form of a aix-fingcred h^nd, and another 
showing a deity holding two cups, the streams which flow 
from which are being caught by two little figures, each 
kneeling on one knee and holding cups to receive the sacred 
stream. 


T. G. PlKCTtES. 
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The Mantrapatha, or the Prayerbook of the 
Apastambins. Edited by M. Winteunitz. First Part. 
{Aiiecdota Ojconiemia. , Aryan Series. Part VIII.). 
(Oxford, 1897.) 

The ritualistic texts of India certainly belong to a species 
of literary compositions not likely to grant to their students 
an immediate reward in the form of literary enjoyment; 
but, dry and tough as these texts are, their value in eluci¬ 
dating a very important aspect of religious life in ancient 
India is not to be underrated. However, before^ any safe 
results, bearing on the history of religious development in 
India, on Indian chronology, or the knowledge of the different 
theological schools, cun be derived from these sources, there 
is a large amount of preparatory work to be done, such as 
really philological editions, with indexes and cross-referenefes, 
and proper critical apparatus. 

Dr. Winternitz offers the Indianist in his admirable 
edition of the Mantrapatha of the Apastambins a 'most 
valuable contribution in this direction, especially valuable 
as the present text forms an indispensahle complement to 
the same scholar’s excellent edition of the Apastambiya 
Grbyasutra, published in Vienna in 1887. This siitra-text, 
like that of Gohhila, does not give the Mantras to be recited 
at the ceremonies described, but refers to a separate collection 
of Mantras, without which (as Dri Winternitz says in his 
introduction tP* the present publication, p. xxxii), the sutras 
are hardly intelligible. This collectiou, known as the 
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Hantrapatha (for other names, see Introd., p. ix sqq.), forms, 
as is well known to students of Indian ritualism, part of 
the Apastamha-kalpasutra, and immediately precedes pra^na 
27, which contains the Grhya ritual. In accordance with 
the statement of Caunclappa carya, a commentator on the 
ApastambasGtras, Dr. Wiiiternitz takes the Mantrapatha 
to form pradnas 25 and 26 of the whole corpus, thus 
correcting the statement of Hof rath Buhler, S.B.E., vol, it, 
p. xii (repeated by Professor Oldenberg, in his Introduction 
to the Grhyasutras, vol. xxx, p. xxix, and,' recently, 

by Professor Hillcbrandt, in Buhler’s “ Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan liesearch,” vol. iii, fasc. 2, p. 28}, that only 
pra^na 26 contained the Mantrtipatha. 

Of very great interest, and bearing on important points 
of Indian philology, is Dr, Winternitz’ discussion in his 
Introduction, p. xxxi sqq., as to the relation of the 
Mantrapatha to the sutra-tcxt. Dr. Wintornitz accepts 
the theory established for the nearly parallel case of 
the Mantrabrahmaua, in its relation to Gobhila’s Grhya- 
sutra, by Professor Enaucr, in the Introduction to his 
edition of this Grhya-text, and opposes the different 
view held by Ihofessor Oldenberg (S.B.E., vol. xxx, 
p. 4 sqq., and, with reference to the Mantrapatha, p. 279), 
that the respective Mantra collections and the sutra-texts 
were “composed together and on one common plan," 
that “the siitras presuppose the existence of the Mantra- 
patha, just as tho latter text seems to presuppose the 
sQtras.” According to Dr. Winternitz (p. xxxii) “ the 
Grhyasutra not only presupposes the Mantrapatha, but 
was framed after it.” Even if we cannot lay much stress 
on the argument (p. xxxiii) that Apastamba, when using 
the word Srmm (GrbyasGtra, 8, 10), wanted to correct 
a current division of sections.in the Mantrapatha, such as 
the now existing MSS, present, the editor cites so much 
evidence, both internal and external, that we must admit 
him to be - fully justified in drawing the conclusion 
(p. xxxviii) that “Apastamba is neither the author nor 
the compiler of the Mantrapatha, which must have existed 
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as an independent collection before the Grhyasutra was 
•composed.” 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Winternitz hints (p. xxxviii), 
that also other Gybyasutras, besides that of Apastamba and 
of Gobhila, were based on similar prayerbooks, or Mantra 
collections,” just as the V'edic Sarahitiis preceded the §rauta- 
Butras. In any case, such collections, as Dr. Winternitz 
points out (p. xxii), presuppose a Grhya ritual, whilst 
it must be very much doubted whether the autrae, in that 
concise fsrm we now find them, were composed at the time 
when the Mantra collections wore compiled. And as to 
those Mantras which are quoted in Apastarnba’s Grbya- 
sutra, but are not found in ^the Mantrapatha, they may be , 
looked upon as later developments in the Grhya ritual, which 
had taken place after the establishment of the Mantra text. 

Out of the 090 Mantras occurring in the Mantrapatha, 
the editor has traced 264 parallel verses from different Vedio 
Samhitas (and Diahmanas). Very illustrative is the table 
(p. xli) showing the relation of the Mantrapiitha to the 
Tailtirlya books, the Dgveda and > Atharvaveda Samhitiis. 
Along with other evidences, this table clearly indicates tliat 
the Mantrapatha really belongs to the Taittiriya sch ool, or, 
at any rate, stands in close connection with the same. 
Interesting is also the statement (p. xlii) that the Grhya- 
sutras of the Black Yajurveda have many more Mantras 
in common with the Mantrapatha than Grhyasutras of the 
other Vedas. The parallel passages which the editor quotes 
in his critical notes to the text will be of the greatest use 
to students of the different Vedio schools, and they form 
a valuable contribution towards the long-felt desideratum 
of a Concordance of Vedic Mantras, such as Professor 
Bloomfield is announced to prepare. . 

But of a still greater value with regard to such a con¬ 
cordance, is the very accurate form in which Dr. Winternitz 
gives the text. The loading principle in his w'ork is a very 
sound one. I^is task has been to edit the Alautras in the 
form he thinks them to have borne at the time when the 
Mantrapatha was compiled, and, consequently, he does not 
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enter upon, nay, even carefully avoids, clieap emendations, 
even when such would undoubtedly give a better sense or* 
make an unintelligible Mantra quite easy to understand, 
while, on the other hand, of course, mere scribes* mistakes 
are to be corrected. It must be borne in mind that the 
Mantras, as Dr. Winternitz justly remarks, having been 
handed down through centuries, were no longer understood, 
and soon underwent a decay, which not even their sacred 
character could prevent, especially as they were not in 
charge of a learned priesthood, but constantly, repeated 
by laymen in the performance of their religious duties. 
It is clear that an edition on such principles is far more 
difficult, and requires a much more developed philological 
acumen, than if the editor deemed himself at liberty to 
correct the text at his own discretion, and simply with 
a view to establish a reading giving the most satisfactory 
sense. Dr. Winternitz* well-trained mind and happy philo¬ 
logical instinct have uudoubtt'dly helped him in this task of 
no common delicacy. A detailed examination of the text 
would require much more time than the reviewer has at 
his command, and would besides, to judge fiora the whole 
tenour of the edition, only lead to a confirmation of the 
results at which Dr. Winternitz has arrived. The editor 
has (p. XV sqq.) devoted an extensive discussion to the moro 
remarkable grammatical and other irregularities, where his 
careful method is displayed to its full advantage. In a great 
many instances the decision of various readings in the lilSS. 
has been rendered easier through the lectio adopted by the 
commentator, Ilaradatta, as an irregularity which he points 
out and tries to explain certainly must hold a high authority. 
From the time when the Mantrupatha was compiled to the 
period when Haradatta prepaied his commentary, alterations 
might of course have taken place in the text, and it 
may even be presumed that during the period preceding 
the compilation of the Mantrupatha in its present form 
the wording of the Mantras had been changed. It would, 
however, have been a hopeless task to make out the oldo&t 
form in whuh the Mantras appeared among the Apastumhius, 
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or, rather, the school to which Apastamba confessed himself 
‘to belong ; and Dr. Winternitz has in such doubtful cases 
wisely confined himself to establishing the reading of these 
formulas at the time of their commentator. 

The care and accuracy bestowed on an edition based on 
those principles find an ample reward in the great services 
they render to further investigations in the domafn of Indian 
philology. The irregularities in the text may sometimes 
be of a dialectical character and thus be of use for the 
study of •Indian dialects, while such errors as are due to 
sheer ignorance form a valuable critical material for the 
right understanding of the relation between kindred texts 
of dififerent schools. Such mistakes, moreover, corroborate 
the statement frequently made, that the theologians did not 
always understand the real impoit of a formula. This is 
proved by the fact that the connection between the Mantra 
and the ceremony it is intoiided to accompany is often a very 
loose one, or based on utteily super ficial grounds, as a mere 
likeness in sound without a cougruity in meaning (see, e.g., 
p. xxix in Dr. Wiuteinit/’ Introduction). It would, of 
course, be of great interest to investigate which Mantras 
really have a bearing on the corresponding cere.nonies, 
and of what nature the connection between the ritualistic 
act and the sacred formulas generally is. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Winternitz, whose authority in those matters 
is generally acknowledged, and of whose great capacity the 
present edition funii'^hes such ample proofs, will enter upon 
this subject in the second volume of his edition, which will 
contain an English translation of the Mantras as well os 
Haradatta's commentary on the present text. 

In vol. i the editor gives two Appendices, the 'first being 
a Synopsis of the Mantrapatha and the Apastamblya Grbya* 
sutra, and the second containing parallel passages in the 
Vedio Saiuhitas. The volume concludes with an alphabetical 
Index of Mantras. 

The editor of this text, as well as the Indology, is to be 
highly congratulated upon this very valuable contribution. 

. J. N. Keuixb. 
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Manoschits Tuhcs de l’Institut des Langtjes Orientales, 
ddcrits par W. I). Smirnow, Professeur de Turc 
4 rUniveraitd de St. Petersbourg. (Saint-Petersbourg, 
1897.) 

M. W. D. Smirnow, tbe accomplished Professor of Turkish 
at St. Petersburg, has published a detailed and interestingly 
written Catalogue of the Turkish and Turki MSS. |?elonging 
to the Russian Institut des Langues Orientales. The Collec¬ 
tion of MSS. here described is not very extensive, consisting 
of only ninety-eight works, seventy-three of which arc in 
Ottoman Turkish, the remainder being in one or other of 
the Central Asian dialects. Nor is there among the 
ninety-eight any work of unusual interest, either on account 
of age or rarity and importance. 

One of the longest of Professor Smirnow’s notices (No. 44) 
is devoted to a copy of the first volume of the Turkish 
versified translation of tho Shah-Ndrao, which was made 
for Qansu Ghawri, the Memluk ruler of Egypt, who was 
defeated and slain by the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 in 922 
(a.d. 1516). This translation, of which a complete copy 
is in the British Museum (Or. 1,126), and a manuscript of 
the first volume (the same portion as is in the Russian 
Institut) is in tho collection of the writer of this note, is 
said by M. Smirnow to be the work of an unknown author, 
whom Oriental custom has compelled to efface himself 
under the modest anonymity of “this lowly bedesman” 
^). As a matter of fact, this author, following 
the almost universal practice of Turkish poets, mentions 
his name in the prologue. It is Sherif, as the following 
couplet shows:— 


“ Where has Sberif such standing 
That Firdawsi’s words should be upon his tongue ? ” 
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Again, in the epilogue we read: 

^ 

*' Shen'f, who has translated the book— 

Let not the reader cavil at him.” 

In the preface, a few lines below the verse already quoted, 
the writer addresses himself as ‘Seyyid.^ These two facts 
—that his name (or pen-name) was Sherif, and that he 
was a Sayyid or descendant of the Prophet—are all that 
we know concerning the Turkish translator of the Sh4h- 
Ndme; so Professor Smirnow’s description of him as an 
‘inconnu^ is after all not very wide of the mark. Professor 
Smirnow is mistaken in thinking that the work (or rather 
that portion of. it in the Institut) was finished in the year 
952 (1545). As the first volume winds up with a prayer 
for the prosperity of Sultan Ghawri,' who was killed in 
922 (1516), the date 952 is manifestly impossible. The 
true date of completion is given in the subscription to the 
British Museum MS.; it is 913 (1507). The date 952, 
which Professor Smirnow finds at the end of his copy, does 
not occur in the other MSS., and is possibly that of the 
transcription of the volume. As it is comparatively rare 
to meet with Turkish MSS. embellished with miniatures, 
it is worthy of note that all the three above-mentioned 
MSS. of this translation—^the only copies known—either 
are so decorated or have been executed with a view to 
such decoration. In the St. Petersburg MS., while two 
miniatures alone have been painted in, spaces have been 
left blank for several others; the British Museum copy 
once contained seventy-four, but all have been cut out; in 
the third MS. there are thirty-three, all completely finished 
end highly elaborated. 

Another volume of some interest is No. 52, the Nig&ristan 
of 3a‘ifi* This is not a translation of the well-known 
Persian work with the same title, but an original poem 
composed by the author as a distraction from the sorrow 
occasioned by the loss of his six sous, who died of the 
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plague within the space of twenty-four days. Professor 
Siniroow is inclined to think this MS. unique; in any 
case the work is extremely rare, and hitherto practically 
tmknown. The Ottoman biograpliers certainly speak of 
^hts Za'ifi (Pir Muhammed bin-Evrenos), to wliom they 
attribute a Commentary on Sa'di’s Gulist&n; but they make 
no mention of any work of his entitled Nig&ristin. Ac¬ 
cording to the author’s own statement this poem was written 
in 969 (1552). 

No. 61 is the Oiwdn of a mystic poet called llusheni; 
this is possibly the mystic poet of that name mentioned by 
the biographer Latifi. 

It is inexact to describe No. 62, the Defter-i 'Ashq, "Love’s 
Eegister,” of F&zil Bey, as an introduction to that author’s 
other erotic poems. It is really a quite independent work, 
its subject being the story of the successive love affairs, 
real or fictitious, in which the poet was concerned. It 
was, however, for some reason never completed, only four 
adventures out of a promised twenty-two being given. 

In No. 69 there is among other things the rare and 
interesting treatise called Bulbuliye, in which the author 
Birri, under the veil of an allegory, defends the Mevlevian 
dervishes against the attack made on them by the orthodox 
party in the second half of the seventeenth century. 

The Catalogue under ‘review contains, of course, many 
other items of interest, which Professor Smirnow’s intimate 
acquaintance with Turkish literature has enabled him to 
describe in a manner which is always suggestive and 
instructive. In all points connected with'the description 
of the MSS. it is a model of what a work of this class should 
be. We would congratulate the learned and industrious 
author, not only on his valuable and interesting volume, 
but on having had the good sense to write in French instead 
of Russian, and by so doing having immensely widened 
the scope of usefulness of his work^ 
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Tie de Sultan Husain Baiqaea. Traduifc de Kbwandamir 
par H. P’erte. (Paris ; Ernest Leroux^ 1898.) 

This is a translation from tlie Habibu - s - siyar. of 
Khwandamir, and represents the first part of that author's 
life of Sultan Husain, the ruler of Herat from 1470-1596. 
Everything which will throw light on the bistory'bf Persia., 
during that period deserves to be welcomed, and M. 'Eertb 
is entitled to much credit for the courage and success with 
which he> has grappled with i^wandamir's magniloquence. 
But we fear there is not much in the book to attract the/, 
general reader. Sultiin Husain was no doubt a great 
personality and his Court ^it Herat was a very brilliant 
one, but his character does not seem to have been 
attractive. Shah RuWi, one of his predecessors, seems to 
have been a much greater man, and it is perhaps a- pity 
that M. Ferte did not select his life for d commencement. 
He states that he chose Sultun Husain on account of some 
remarks by M. Defrdmery, and because it was the life of 
which IDiwandatnTr was best qualified to speak. An earlier 
Orientalist than Defrdmery, M. Quatreraero, had alreadjjr 

drawn attention to that excellent chronicle the Habibu*s- 

• 

siyar, which he translates by the words L’Ami dea 
biographies," and which he describes as in every respect 
“ un recueil aussi important qu'instructif,” In the same 
article (Notices et Extraits, xiv) M. Quatremere gives 
a translation of a great part of the life of Shah Hu]^ 
from the Persian of ‘Abdu-r-razzaq. v 

Sultan Husain has had two biographers besides !^wanda- 
mir, and one of them, at least, gives a much more interesting 
description of the man than does lOiwandamir. This is Babar, 
who in his Memoirs devotes many pages to an account of 
Sultan Husain and his Court. It does not appear that Babar 
ever saw him, or at least he could only have done so when 
a child, but he knew all about him and was doubly connected 
with him, Sultan Husain having successively married two of 
Babar's paternal aunts, and Babar's favourite wife Maham 
being a relative of Sult.aa Husain. M. Ferte says that Babar 
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always speaks of Sultaa Husain with respect and praise, and 
this though, the latter had always been the indefatigable 
enemy of his grandfather and his family. But both these 
statements require qualification. Babar’s picture of Sultan 
Husain is by no means altogether favourable or pleasing. 
He praises him for his noble descent (which resemblfed 
Babar’s own) and for his bravery, but he accuses him of 
drink^and debauchery and says that the swift ruin of his 
descendants was the result of God’s judgment upon him 
for his evil deeds. Neither could he be prejudiced against 
Sultan Husain as the constant foe of his house. Not only 
was he, as we have seen, related to Sultan Husain, but he 
must have looked with favour upon a man who, though 
he fought with his grandfather Abu Sa'id, 5 ’^et avenged his 
death by conquering and killing his executioner, Mlrza 
Yadgar. The other biography of Sul.t.iin Tlusain is by 
Daulat Shah, and comes into his “Lives of the Poets” 
because Sultan Husain was himself a poet and the author 
of a hagiology. (Rieu, Pers. Cat,, i, 351.) It has been 
translated by Silveslre de Sacy. (Notices et Extraits, 
262.) 

M. Ferte does not appear to have consulted any MS. of 
the Habil), and his translation is made from the Bombay 
lithograph. Perhaps this may account for some mistakes. 
For instance, at p. 5, Badfu-z-zamln is described as having 
fled to Qandahfir, but two B.M. MSS. give Qanduz as the 
name of the place. In a note to p. 2 we are told that 
there is a pun on the word tir, which signifies both Mars 
and an arrow. But Tir is the planet Mercury, not Mars, 
and I cannot see that any pun is intended. In note 5 to 
p. 6 , instead of “torch of the sovereign family,” the 
translation should be “torch of the family of Timur” 
(Siihibqirani). At p. 30 we have the translation “ The cry 
of * Be on guard ’ mounted up from the bastions to the ^ 
governor of the 5th Castle,” and we are told in a note that 
this refers to Mars. But in the MSS. the word is “ from,” 
not “to,” the fifth (or five), and surely all that is meant 
is that the cry of “Be on the alert” went up from all 
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the fiv^ fortified gates of Herat. At p. 61 we have the 
word shahah left uatran slated, and it is stated in a not^ 
that the word is not to be found in Turk! dictionaries. 
The same word occurs in the Akbar-numa (Bib. Ind., ed. i, 
116, three lines from foot), and there also • it refers to 
a shower df arrows. In the text it is written but 

the 1/ist of errata corrects it, ‘annecessarily perhaps, to 
The word seems to be Persian and to be onomatopoetio for the 
whhzzing of arrows. Perhaps is the correct form, but 
Kichardson gives both shapashdp and Platts, in his 

HinduStiinT Dictionary, connects it -with the Sanskrit root 
of the verb ‘to throw.*^ At p*. 25 we have a note about 
Radkiin or Iladegiin. M. Ferte says he has not been able 
to find it in any map. Ho cannot have looked at many. 
He will find it in E. Reclus’s map of Persia at the end 
of vol. ix of his Oeography, and also in the map to Curzon*s 
Persia. It lies N'.N.W. of MaShhad, and v^as referred to by 
Mr. Ncy Elias in his contribution to the R.A.S. Journal 
about Shaibani’s inscription. 

In his preface M. Ferte speaks of I^wiindamir having 
accompanied Jluh. Zaman Mirza to India, and having shared, 
his fortunes to the end. But though lOiwiindamir raaj have 
visited India along with Muh. Zaman he certainly was not 
with him till tho end of the princess life. For Khwandannr 
died near Miindu in 941 (1534), and Muh. Zamiin Mirza 
lived till 946 (1539), being droWned in the Ganges after 
the rout of Chausa. It also appears from Khwandamir's 
account of Sultan Husain’s descendants that Muh. Zaman 
joined Babar many years before the latter invaded India. 

It is to be hoped that M. Fert4 will go on with his 
translation, and that he will give us more notes, especially 
historical ones. It is a fault—many will think it a merit— 
that French scholars give few notes. For instance, Pavet 
de Oourteille is most sparing of notes in his translation of 
Babar’s Memoirs. Perhaps when M, Fertt? gives more 
notes, he will explain who was the Payanda Sultan Begam 

* See also Vullers, ii, 40, s.v. and ' 

7.B.A.S. 1898. 
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' who helped' her nephew Yadgar to the throne of Herat. 
Surely she was a different person from Sultan Hu8ain*s 
wife, but we do not know whose wife or daughter she was. 

H. Bevebidge. 


Ideals of the East. By HERBERt Baynes, 8vo. 

(London: Swan Sonnensebein, 1898.) 

In “Ideals of the East” Mr. Baynes aims at presenting 
Eastern religious thought to the philosopher of the West 
in such a guise that he “may not be too conscious that 
the sublime ideas to which he is introduced are the outcome 
of a thinker wholly unlike himself, both in language and 
mind.” He brings to his task keen sympathy with the 
and a readings Su wide ttmt .probably ieW S'jbolars 
would "prepared to give an adequate criticism of the 
whole book. 

. The ideals of the East are classified as the ethical, the 
metaphysical, the thoosophical, and the religious. This 
classification involves some cross-division, as the Noble 
Eightfold Path falls under the first, and the Buddhist 
Confession of Faith, on the ground that it implies worship, 
under the last. Mr. Baj’^es’ method is to give an account 
of the author of each sysfem, or the book in which it is 
set forth; and then, because, as he says, “the diction of 
the idealist is essentially poetic,” there follows a metrical 
’ rendering of salient points in the doctrine. The hook does 
not therefore treat exhaustively of any philosophic or 
religious system, either in itself or in reference to other 
systems, but takes from each that which can be expressed 
in the language and forms of The West, and which is akin 
to European transcendentalism. This is in some respects 
misleading, as language and metre sometimes suggest 
associations which do not belong to the, originals: but 
many of the renderings are graceful, and the passages 
chosen are 'in themselves beautiful^ and appeal to the 
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common religious sense of humanity. If the book attracts 
those who would be repelled by Eastern modes of exposition, 
and leads them to further study, it will do a good work. 

a M. R. 


Assyrian Deeds and Docdmeni's recording the transfer of 
property, including the so-called private contracts, legal 
decisions, and proclamations preserved in the Kouyunjik 
Oollections of the British Museum, chiefly of the Seventh.' 
Century n.c. Copied, collated, arranged, abstracted, 
annotated, and indexed by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, 
M.A. Vol. I: Cuneifonfi Texts. (Cambridge: Deighton 
Bell & Co., 1898.) 

It is something that rejoices the heart to see a book of 
this kind produced in England, by a native of the country; 
and credit is not only due to the author fo^ his painstaking 
compilation of a corpus of a comparatively uninteresting 
section of Assyrian literature, but the Dukes of Devonahii’o 
and Portland are also to be congratulated on the munificence 
that they have displayed in paying the heavy expenses that 
this publication must have involved. May thoy find many 
imitators, and also not themselves relax in such a good wmrk! 

As the title indicates, the texts here published are mainly 
of the nature of contracts. Beginning with the loan-tablets, 
which are generally very simple documents, the compiler 
goes on to publish texts of a more complicated nature— 
the sale and exchange of slaves, houses, plantations, fields, 
estates, and even, apparently, cities. Others are grants 
of estates by the Assyrian kings on account of services 
rendered, legal decisions, documents of the nature of deeds 
of gift, etc., etc. 

Unlike the Babylonian documents of the \ame kind, 
the Assyrian contracts vary but little as to their form, so 
that they are npt, unfortunately, by any means so instructive 
as those of the southern country. In spite of this defect, 
however, they are sufficiently interesting to, justify the 
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present work, which is an exceedingly useful and valuable 
one to all students of Assyrian. 

Notwithstanding that throughout these documents special 
legal forms peculiar to the Assyrian scribes are found, 
a certain number of peculiarities are met with which 
strike the student. The chief of these are, that the forms 
used seem to be exceedingly ancient, that a few of them 
are identical with forms used by the Babylonians two 
thousand years before Christ or earlier, and that many of 
the names of the witnesses are of the same nature as 
those of Babylonian documents of the same early date. It 
has, of course, been fully recognized that Assyrian civilization 
had its origin in .Babylonia, so thflt there is nothing 
surj^rising in the likenesses tliat exist between certain of 
the legal forms used and the names; the noteworthy thing 
is that those forms and names seem to be rare or wanting, 
^t^4lhe time , the Assyrian documents were written, in 
Babylonia, the land where they had their origin. 

The follow'ing, which is a translation of the first tablet 
in the hook, wdll serve as a sample of a large number of 
these texts:— 

“Sixteen shekels of silver from Kisir-Assur to Ahdi- 
8 amsi. He has taken it in possession. On tho 1st day 
of the month Tarnmuz he shall repay the silver; if he 
repay it not, to its fourth part it shall increase. Month 
Nisan, day 11th, oponjuny of Bel-ludari. 

** Before Girittu ; before Nargi; before Arad-Banitum.*' 

From this and other texts it would appear that in 
Assyria the interest on money lent amounted, as a* rule, 
to no less than 25 per cent. This part of the world must, 
at the time to which these tablets belong, have been the 
paradise of the moneylender. In Babylonia interest was 
at the rate yf about 20 per cent. 

Among the sales of slaves we meet with the following 
interesting text 

“ Seal of Nabfi-rihtam-usur, son of Amurdise, the Hasite, 
(acting) through Arad-IStar, of the city of the kitu ; 
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** Seal of his son ; 

“ Seal of Silira-Addi, his son : 

** (These are) the masters of the girl sold. 

“ NihtSsarau has bought Beltu-hasina, daughter of Nabd- 

rihtam'Usur, for 16 shekels of silver, for Siha, her son. She 

has taken her as his wife. She is the wife of Siha. The 

• * 

complete money has been paid. Whoever afterwards, at 
a future time, shall rise up, (and) shall make a claim, 
whether Nabu-rihtam-usur, or his sons, or his grandsons, 
or his brothers, or his nephews, or his representative, or, 
anyone of his, who shall seek to proceed at law agaiiisb 
Nihtfisarau, her sons, (or) her grandsons, shall pay 10 shekels 
of silver. In his process he ^lall not have the word (?). 

Before Sahpim&u, the president (?); before B6l-sum- 
iddina, son of Ilu-danani; before Isid-Belti, son of xVti, 
the kitu ; altogether three next of kin (?), who (guarantee) 
the woman against the possession, the hand, the profit, the 
interest of Karmen-nisft, next (of kin).^ 

“ Before Amurdise; before Banitura ; before Arad-Nan&a; 
before Butum-hese; before Hasba- . . . ; before B61- 

sarra (?)- . . . ; before E- . . . ; before IJal- 
. . . ; before Abdi- . . . ; before Abdi- . . . ; 

V 

before UluUa; before ]Nfhr-8amas; before Putu-Paiti; 
before Ate’u ; before Nabh-nadia-4he, the scribe. 

** Month Elul, day Ist, eponyiny of Asur-m^ta-taris.” 

The many unusual expressions in these tablets often make 
the translation very difiicult, and the renderings of certain 
of the phrases in the text given above must be regarded as 
doubtful. Nevertheless, the rendering, as a whole, is trust¬ 
worthy. On one important point more light is needed, 

■ namely, the question of the true status of the woman ‘ sold/ 
In order to make it read well, I have rendered sin mint 

and ^ pytyt *-<T< simiimih as if they stood for asmtu and 
respectively; * woman,' which is the real meaning 
of sinniitUf not giving any adequate sense in English. It 

1 Tbe woxd in the^original is urHu, plnral urMuH. It means litorallv’ (w'hen 
applied to a person) ** he who comes after, ^ hence the meaning here suggi^sted. 
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may be that the girl was sold to lITihtSsaraa for her son, 
as his concubine, though the wording of the context, and 
the mention of the kindred of the girl, seem rather to be 
against this view, especially as the use of certain legal 
terras and phrases may ha\« differed in Assyria and 
Babylonia. On the other hand, the fact that she is 
represented as having more than one ‘master* (the word 
hHu is here to be transcribed as plural, in spite of the 
absence of the plural sign) would seem to imply that the 
girl was rather the natural daughter of Nabh-rihtam-usur 
than his legal daughter. 

The author draws attention, in his preface,' to the 
interesting nature of his No. 321, which is a composition 
for manslaughter or murder, in which the person who 
caused the death of the man was to give a slave-girl as 
compensation. If he did not give this girl, then, to all 
appearance, ho was himself to be put to death on the 
grave of the man that had been 'slain {summa sinnista Id, 
idin, ina Hi qaburi m Samaku idtiku-su, “ If he do not 
give the woman, they shall kill him upon the grave of 
Samaku *’). Such, at least, seems to be the purport of 
this very interesting and unique text. 

Certain of the contracts referring to reaping will be found 
to confirm what I said in ray paper in the J.R.A.S. for July, 
1897 (p. 592), concerning the likeness of the tablet translated 
on pp. 690-592 to Assyrian rather than to Babylonian forms 
of expression. The common phrase sibtu bennu ana uten me 
dmi reminds one of the similar Babylonian expression ana 
4mi salii tepHtum, am drhr Uten bennu. Notwithstanding 
what is known of these words, the exact signification is still 
very doubtful. In all probability they refer to the interest 
retained or renounced, by the seller, in the slave sold. 

As is to be expected, there is a rich harvest to be reaped 
in the names of the contracting parties and the witnesses to 
these documents. The well-known Hebrew word for ‘ lord,* 
Adoiiai, apparently forms part of the interesting name 
Adunaiz or Adunaizi (f |]f or y yj 

which appears, in tablet No. 31, under the form of 
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T-RfcT, i-e., the character for *lord* followed bj *«. The 
popularity of the god Ya’u (=Jah) is also testified to by 
such names as Ya’ila, “Jab is God” Au-bani, “ Jah is my 
creator,” Au-Aa, “ Jah is Aa,” Milkaya, counsel of Jah,” 
Au-idri, “ Jah is my glory (?),” etc., etc. The names of 
unusual gods also occur compounded with the names of men, 
and among these may be noted Si* in such names as Si’^uri* 
Si’banik (P), Si’nuri; Zubi (?) in Zubi-sidqi; NaShu^ in ' 
Na§hu ®-aali; Suriha in §uiiha-Aa, Suriha is Aa,’* and. 
others. .To sort out the nationalities of these various names 
is an Interesting and instructive exercise. 

Now and then, too, one comes across new or unusual 
meanings of Akkadian ideographs. The group f ^ 
»-<y< and its variant y yy ^TT »-<y< 6^, Zaruti, show that the 
character could bo read zai'ti as well as ziru. The name 
y *-^y ►giy *^>£:y TJT yy ^ which 

has the variant y -Ef m 1? shows that the character 

jjy is here to be read tuham, aorist pu’ul of the root 
* to be ashamed,’ a meaning probably given to it on account 
of its meaning also ‘dog,’ that animal beingvheld as 
a shameless and unclean thing by most nations of the East. 
Another interesting variant occurs in a name in Np. 307, 
translated above. In two places it is written y ►•Jf- sJf: 

ir -v. Nabu-ri-ih-tam-usur,* but in line 9 we 
have y indicating for the meaning 

of rihtu, * remainder.’ 

The texts referring ter the two wives of Esarhaddonj-and 
the tablets granting rewards to* the generals of the Assyrian 
army, apparently on account of services rendered, will 
probably be read with interest. In the second volume, 
which will contain translations and a glossary, a list of 
additions and corrections will be given by the author. 

* My copy has Nasri. 

* Or Naari-aali. 

» ■“ Make me not ashamed, 0 God.” 

* This name means “Nebo, protect Ihe rest.” The god seems to be called 
upon to protect those of the family who suenved eome illness or catastrophe. 
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Zimmern’s article in the Zeitschrift fur A^Kyriohgiet 
entitled “ Ueber Rhythmus irn Babylonischen/* is very 
interesting, treating, as it does, not only of the poetry of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, but also of the length and 
accent in the language itself. Spellings like be~li-i‘ka, 
sui-ma-ni-i-ka, he remarks (following Bezold), introduce the 
accentuation bclika, sulmanika. Baim.iov banaUf ibuHi for 
ibniUf arku for arkiu, show accentuation of the last syllable 
in consequence of the contraction of two syllables. 

Instances of accentuation of the last syllabic are exhibited 
in the aorist and the imperative: tak^M, ihnl^ etc., 

kmudf bini, etc. So also in the construct case mmSt qirib, 
vzktif gimrdty pulJmtf katdd, htssitd^ etc., etc. On the 

other hand, the accentuation of such words and forms as 
ukumid, malmd^ kumd^ makamd, kmisud, isnkan^ etc., is 
doubtful: was it on the ultimate or the penultimate ? 

Such a form as na-si-e-ir (= noser) seems to imply that in 
the permansive or participle of the kal the accent was on 
the last syllable, and there are ways of writing the present 
or future tense that imply the same thing. Definite 
evidence of this is furnished by the niphal form iin-mah- 
ha-a-as^ and there is every probability that the indication 
which these spellings convey are correct. ’ Nevertheless, 
there is always the possibility that accent often depended 
on intonation, arising from emphasis or the shade of 
meaning intended to be conveyed. Further additions to 
our already extensive material will doubtless determine 
many questions of this kind. 


**Konig TukuUi btl nisi** mtd die **kutdmhe Schopfungs- 
legmde.** This is an article by Zimmern upon a very 
interesting text published by Father Scheil, and regarded 
by him as referring to an unknown king named Tukulti- 
bel-nisi (an explanation that he afterwards withdrew), 
and other inscriptions published by Winckler, S. A. Smith, 
and Bezold in the Museum Catalogue. After a comparison 
of the tablet published by Scheil with the British Museum 
tablet K. 5,418a, Professor Zimmern gives in his paper 
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a transoription and translation of the text, as revealed 
in the copies of tablets that he has been able to use, and 
be coraes to the conclusion that it gives an account, or 
part of the account, of the Cuthean legend of the Creation. 
The text begins with a reference to a king and a ruler 
who was lord of the Anunnaki, and afterwards speaks of 
a barbarous people who drank foul water, and did not 
drink pure water, whose understanding was warped, who' 
were accustomed to overpower, capture, and kill. They 
were people with the bodies of bats, and men with faces 
of ravens. They had been created by the great gods, and 
sucklod by the deep {tiamatu). These strange people seem 
to have owned allegiance to seven kings, all brothers, sons 
of a father named Ilu-banini (?) and a mother named 
Melili. The seven brothers are named, the first being 
called Me-mangab and the second Medudu. The names 
of the others are mutilated or lost. * The narrator, 
who seems to have been a great king, and who 
speaks in his own person, made sacrifices, and in¬ 
quired of the gods, who commanded him to go forth 
against' these fierce and terrible people. The first year 
of tho expedition he sent out 120,000 warriors, but not 
one of them came back alive. The second year ho tried 
again, and sent out 90,000 more, with the same result. 
The third year he sent out 60,700 (?), but these too 
perished. In his despair and anguish of Jieart fee re| 
proached himself on account of tho misfortine that hc 
had brought upon his land in sending forth W their death 
so many of his people, and he decided that he would now 
go forth to meet the foe himself. The record here becomes 
mutilated, but one may guess that he was successful, 
especially as he states that he has had a tablet made and 
a memorial inscribed for the ruler who should come after 
him, which document he had left in the temple of E-mcslum 
in 6uthah, in the sanctuary of the god Nergah 

^ Look upon this memorial-stone, 

Listen to the words of this memorial-stone,' 
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Despair not, yield not, 

Fear not, tremble not. 

May tby foundation be firm, 

Mayest thou be faithful to thy wife ; 

Strengthen thy walls. 

Fill thy ditches with water. 

Into thy receptacles cause thou thy grain, thy 
silver, thy possessions, thy goods, 
thy weapons (?), and thy furniture to enter.” 

The remainder of the text (five mutilated lines) is in the 
same strain of good advice, to be prepared against the 
coming foe, and tho text probably ended in a promise of 
success provided these recommendations were carried out 
with pi^ayer, offering, and sacrifice to the gods. 

Theyvord which I have above translated-as * bat * is 
X ^ '‘d, literally ‘ bird of the caves,* and this seems 
to be the best rendering of the expression. If this 
* translation bo correct, it would show that in the Babylonian 
legends there existed something similar to the Harpies of 
Greek mythology. 

' M. Alfred Boissier, in the Revue s^mitique edited by 
M. Halevy, gives some interesting notes upon certain 
inscriptions from Babylonia and Assyria, accompanied by 
translations. The first refers to a cylinder-seal published 
by M. Menant in his book, “ Les Pierres Grav4es de la 
Haute Asio,** vol. i, pi. iii. No. 1. This object was 
discovered by Layard, and the design apparently represents 
a chieftain with followers, captives, and spoils of war. The 
author’s contention that the inscription accompanying 
.this scene is not one of Bur^Siu’s (as has been stated) 
seems to be well founded. The other texts treated of are 
prayers of the Babylonian king 8amas-$ura-ukin, brother 
of Ai§ur-banl4pli, and a letter in which this rulef is 
mentioned. This last, which refers to a person th|^ght to 
be possessed of an evil spirit, gives the au^or occasion to 
quote certain texts of interest referring to this subject^ 
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and in the exorcism in one of them there is a reference 
to the little sanctuary that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
seem to have set apart in their dwellings to the god of the 
house, like the Latin penates. 

T. G. PuiCHES. 

The Soul of a People. By IT. Fielding. 6vo ; pp. 863. 

(London: Bentleys, 1898.) 

This is a noteworthy book. The author not only disclaims * 
any scholarship, he boasts of being indebted to no one» 
except Bigandet; arid even to him only in the passages ' 
quoted as to the life of the Buddha. Himself an official, 
he points out the conventionality and ignorance of officials 
who only learn “ the outside, that curiously varied outside 
which is so deceptive”; and though he had books sent to • 
him from England, and studied them, Jio finds himself 
unable to trust them. “ Their, knowledge hac been taken 
from the records of the dead past, mine is from the 
actualities of the living present.” But his book is most 
valuable as one more proof of the patent fact that the 
past is not dead at all, but very much alive everj hour 
of every day in the life of every people, arid in the life 
of that people he so sympathetically describes. 

**A love of books comes only to him,” says the author 
(p. 126), “ who is shut always from the world by iU*health, 
by poverty, by circumstance.” But those familiar with 
welbknown works on Buddhism will recognize, in many 
passing expressions, and in the general tone of the present 
volume, how much its writer has been indebted to books 
he loves so little ; and how much, also, his conclusions tend 
to confirm and amplify the best and most important of the, 
teachings they convey. 

Of the Buddha, Mr. Fielding thinks (p. 26), “ whatever 
he was, he was no philosopher .... His was not 
aif appeal to our reason, to our power of putting two and 
two together and making them But it is surely 

precisely the rdle of reason to show us that two’and two 
do not make five; and however frequently Western 
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philosopliies have degenerated into empty logomachies, 
however wrong the conclusions they may have reached, 
yet philosophy cannot be accurately described as a power 
of seeing things wrongly. And this logomachy about the 
meaning of the word ‘philosophy^ is lost sight of afterwards 
when the author attempts—and very successfully, too—to 
set out the Buddhist philosophj’’, tho Buddhist view of life. 
Chapters iii and iv and all the closing chapters, xxi-xxv, 
are full of suggestive remarks on this subject. And they 
go far to explain what has seem to some Westova minds 
a hopeless puzzle—the fact that a philosophy so independent 
of the baits that catch the vulgar should nevertheless have 
gained so great an influence over so large a inimber of men. 

The intermediate chapters give a very interesting account 
of the views and practices of Burmese Buddhists on govern¬ 
ment, crime, and p,un,ish'mcnt; hajjpiness, prayer, festivals, 
women, divorce, drink, manners, and kindness to animals. 
All this-'i^ written with much sound judgment, and with 
that accurate insight which is born of sympathy. And the 
Buddhist position throughout, though often so strange to 
Western minds that it is difficult to understand, is set forth 
in a simple and direct style that adds greatly to tho charm 
of the book. 

-Such qualities, it is needless to add, are precisely those 
which distinguish good work from bad in those attempts 
which scholars make to explain the origin and growth of 
a religious movement, or the history of a people. The 
dry-as-dust scholar, who is keen about petty details, but 
“cannot see the wood for the trees,*' is simply a parallel 
to the official who, immersed in petty details, sees only 
the outside of things. And the right moral to draw is 
not at all that books are useless, and scholarship con¬ 
temptible ; but that in all attempts to explain the previously 
unknown, the successful seeker after truth must utilize the 
labours of his predecessors with such iutollectual grasp and 
openness of mind as will enable him to penetrate, beyond 
the evanescent phenomena, back to the real causes that 
underlie them. 
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This book, too—^liko all good books—would have been 
impossible without its foreruhnors. But we can, never¬ 
theless, congratulate the author on having produced the 
beat account yet available to us of the real inner feelings 
of one of the many races subject to tho English Govern¬ 
ment. lie has done for Burma what Lafcardio Hearn has 
so excellently done for Japan. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


HANDJROdK FOR TRAVELLERS tX InDIA, BuRMA, AND CbYLON. 

3rd edition. 8vo; pp. 462. (London : Murray, 1898.) 

It is desirable in calling tho attention of our readers to 
the new edition of this well-known and admirable handbook 
to take the opportunity of suggesting some additions and 
alterations for a subsequent issue. In describing the places 
mentioned, the historical events that have happened there 
(the knowledge of which enhances so inuch the pleasure of 
a visit to them) are, as regards all modern history, and 
especially as regards the events of the Mutiny, very clearly 
dealt with. But so far as concerns what may justly be 
called the real history of India—that is, the history ot the 
Indians themselves, apart from that of the Muhammadan 
and English invaders—very little is said. In other words, 
we have full information about ‘the events in which the 
English took part, and a good deal of information about the 
history of buildings put up by tho Moslems, but scarcely any 
at all, and that not always accurate or up to date, about 
the history or meaning of the monuments erected, from' 
300 B.c. to 1200 A.D., by the native-born Indians themsolvos. 
There is an interesting chapter, among the Introduction 
Essays, on the Mutiny, illustrated with an excellent map. 
There are' also essays on the Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, and Parsees. That on the Hindus is 
meagre and thin; the important facts of the general history 
of India, before the Moslems came, are omitted; and the 
space is occupied with a selection of remarks about Hindu 
beliefs and festivals which are not very happily chosen. 
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The essay on the Buddhists ignores the result of the 
researches of the last twenty^years, and though it occupies 
little more than a page contains several statements which 
would be more accurate if otherwise expressed, and not 
a few absolute errors. The Jains have no essay devoted 
to them, though their remarkable temples and monuments 
would naturally make a traveller in India desirous to know 
something of them. They are confounded, on p. Ivi, with 
the Buddhists, their especial foes; and it is said “ their 
figures of Buddha are naked,” which is very much as if 
one were to say of Roman Catholics that their figures of 
liUther are painted. 

We are fully aware that all such historical matter is 
quite subsidiary to the main object of such a guidebook, 
and that the alterations necessary to meet any reasonable 
, demands in this direction would scarcely require alteration 
in 'TBOXe than a score of pages in the work. But this 
question is precisely the one point in the volume on which 
such a Journal as ours should express an opinion. And 
it is a pleasure to be able to add that the archaeological 
paragraphs constantly occurring in the work, and the plans 
and sections of the various monuments of interest, are mostly 
excellently done, atd worthy of tho high repute which 
Murray’s Handbook so deservedly enjoys. 


The Akharnama of Ahu-l-fazl, translated from the 
Persian by H. Bevehidge, I.C.S. (retired), Vol I, 
Fasc. 1. (Calcutta: Bibliotheca Indica, 1897.) 

Ever since the Calcutta edition of the Akharnamah has 
been completed, it has been hc^ed that the onerous office 
of making its contents more accessible to the European 
public by a translation into English would be accepted 
by some competent scholar. At length this undertaking, 
which few of us would have oared to enter ^ upon, is likely 
to bo brought to a happy bompletion by the energy of 
Mr. Beveridge. All schekre intereeted in Indian history 
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will owe a heavy debt of gratitude to him for having 
devoted his leisure to such ah arduous and, in many ways^ 
so irksome a task. 

The ninety-six pages of this first instalment carry us only 
to page 31 of the Persian text, comprising the Introduction 
(1-33); Chapter I, on the signs and symbols preceding 
Akbar’s birth (34-49); Chapter II, on the birth of Akbar 
(50-68); Chapter III, Akbar’s horoscope according to the 
Greek method (69-84); Chapter IV, the saihe according 
to Indian astrology (85-95); Chapter Y, another horoscope 
.by Falhullah of Shiraz (96). 

In this first part of his translation Mr; Beveridge has had, 
in addition to the obscurity inseparable from Abu-l-fazPs 
style, overcharged with far-fetched allusion and cloudy 
metaphor, to wrestle with a subject far removed from present- 
day knowledge, namely, that of astrology .<and the casting / 
of horoscopes. In all except the first eleven pages of'tW 
(Persian) text, life has received no aid whatever from 
previous workers. Lieut. Chalmers, whose manuscript 
translation belonging to our Society has been placed at 
Mr. Beveridge’s disposal, after giving a version oi the 
Introduction, passes over the whole of the crabbed astro¬ 
logical lore, and does not resume until the more plain- .. 
sailing narrative portion of the history has been reached. 

To pronounce a definitive verdict on Mr. Beveridge's 
translation, so far as published, would demand a wide 
acquaintance with Persian literature and a great command 
of Mahomedan science, above all in the highly technical 
branch of astrology, a knowledge to which I can make 
no pretence. Before making such an attempt it would be 
necessary for me to devote to the study of the text and of 
the subsidiary authorities quoted in Mr. Beveridge’s notes 
an amount of time and thought equal to that expended 
by the translator himself. As this is impossible, I must 
content myself by saying that the copious notes with 
which every ^age is furnished bear ample testimony to 
the unstinted labour bestowed by Mr. Beveridge upou 
his task. Even if not technically perfect (an almost 
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unattainable ideal), his rendering must, I consider, be 
pronounced an excellent piece of work, and one likely to 
tak4 a high place in the class of literature to which it 
belongs. 

When about to commence the translation of works on 
Indian history, one of the first questions to engage our 
attention is, whether we shall try to retain something of 
the style and literary effect of the original, or, discarding 
the form, content ourselves with transferring the mere 
substance of the author’s story. Mr. Beveridge has elected 
for the first of these, courses; and in so doing I think he, 
chose rightly. For, after all, much as the European reader 
may be repelled by the over-elaboration of his ornate 
periods, Abu-1-fazl is still in Oriental eyes a classic writer 
and a model of all that is excellent. On this ground alone, 
the form of what he. wrote must be treated with some 
fleferrehce, even in ’ what we look upon as its defects, and 
'a translator should aim at rendering something of its 
gorgeous rhetoric, in spite of the overloaded efiect thereby 
produced. Mr. Beveridge must have often found the 
search for appropriate adjectives and satisfying synonyms 
a weariness to the flesh; and it is marvellous to see how 
well the stately march of the sentences has been maintained, 
and Abu-l-fazl’s copious use of every artifice in rhetoric 
has been grappled with; while the version, considered as 
English prose, remains to a wonderfnl degree clear, im¬ 
pressive, and distinguished. 

For the common herd of Indian writers of history, those 
with whom 1 am best acquainted, I should advise a different 
treatment. To translate them at length would bo a mere 
waste of time. Many of them are mere imitators of 
Abu-1-Fazl, and as is usual with that tribe, they exaggerate 
all the worst defects and overlook the real merits of their 
model. With their stilted tautology is blended none of 
the weighty thought and vast reading which are never 
altogether absent from the mightiest sweep of Abu-l-FazFs 
far-soaring flight. For, however arduous a task it may 
be to unriddle it; there is always some real thought or 
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meaning wrapped up in Abu-l-Fazl’s most tortuous sentence. 
But with his followers and imitators sound takes the place 
of sense, and two words are invariably used when one would 
suffice. A literal reproduction of such bombastic stuff would 
be, as Dogberry would say, “most tolerable and not to be 
endur’d.” 

Wm. Irvine. 


Inscriptions Mandaites des coupes de Ehoubair, texte, 
traduction, et comraentaire philologique, avec quatre 
appendices et un glossaire, par H. Poqnon, Consul de 
France a Alep. Premiere partie. pp. 103 and 31 
facsimiles. (Paris ; Im|)riraerie nationale, 1898.) 

The inscriptions published by M. Pognon were discovered 
at Ehoubair, a place on the right bunk of the lower 
Euphrates, and were found on some terAi-cotta bowls. 
These bowls are not hollow, but apparently solid tO the 
brim, and it is on the flat surfaces of these that the 
inscriptions appear. They were placed in the ground 
either upside down or face to face with their flat 
parts touching each other. If the bowls were found only 
in these positions there is much in favour of M. Pqgnon’a 
theory that they were used to imprison evil spirits, as the 
inscriptions contain nothing but incantations to exorcise 
the demons and break their spell. 

In the introduction to the book M. Pognon gives an 
abstract from a work by Theodor b. EhOri, a Nestorian,. 
who wrote on the origin of the Mandaie sect. The account 
given by him of the creation of the world, although tallying 
on the whole with that given in the Qinzd, is more detailed, 
and seems to be taken from some "Mandaie umrk now 
unknown. In order to show that, according to Mandaie 
, belief, the end of the world is to be preceded by a false 
Messiah, M. Pognon quotes a passage from the Qinzd 
which refers to, the extension of Arab rule, and in which 
the phrase occurs, “ ITntil the brick of tbe foundation shall 
bear witness for him (the false Messias).” M. Pognon 
j.a.A.s. 1808 . 58 
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riglitly consid^s thj^ a remarkable sentence, and it is , 
interesting to perceive that it is an application of a passage 
in the Talmud (Ta'anith, fol. 11™: cf. Hagiga, fol. 16™) 
as follows: “ Haply man shall say, who will bear witness 
for me P The stones and beams of man’s house shall bear 
witness for him, since it is written: For the stone sfiall cry 
out of the wall, etc.” (Hab., ii, 11). A connection 
between the two passages is beyond doubt, but M. Pognon's 
translation avec lafondation jD) is not quite correct. 

He is otherwise inclined to place confidence in Theodor’s 
information as to the person of the founder of ManHaism, 
but the question requires still deeper investigation before 
any definite result can be ar/ived at. As we see from 
the passage in the Talmud, other factors have to be 
reckoned with. 

M. Pognon’s collection comprises thirty-one inscriptions, 
of which he gives the Mandate text, a French translation, 
and explanatory notes. The sameness prevailing in most 
of them deprives many inscriptions of their importance, yet 
the author was right not to omit any from his publication, 
They are written in spiral lines, beginning from the centre. 
Some of them are incantations for the healing of sick 
persons. M. Pognon is undoubtedly correct in his supposi¬ 
tion that the occurrence of the Arab name Yazid points 
to the period after the conquest of the Iraq by the Arabs. 
In an appendix he treats of the proper names, which furnish 
ample material for mythological as well as linguistic research. 
The facsimiles of the inscriptions are very weU done. The 
outsides of a 'number of the bowls show crude drawings of 
figures with uplifted arms, to all appearance representing 
the persons on whose behalf the incantation is made. 

The nature of Mftndaic orthography makes conjecture 
dhBicult. The author, who has done good work in the same 
field before, has been very happy in his corrections, although 
there, are some words which are not quite explained. It 
seems that on p. 7,1.12 £rom the bottom, instead of MlfTI 
should be read NUT {also in Petermann’s edition of the 
Qinzi, p. 242, i 2)i The get-up of the book is worthy 
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of the plaoe in which it was printed. It will no doubt 
form a strong inducement to take up the not very widely 
spread study of Maudaic lore, and scholars will look forward 
to the appearance of the Supplements to the volume and the 
glossary in particular with great expectations. 

H. Hirschfxld. 

4 

Bouddhtsme : Etudes et Mat^riaux. [Ijduis de la 
Va^l^e Poussin. 4to; pp. 417. (London; Luzac & Co., 
1?898.) Extrait du tome lv dea M^moires eouronnh et- 
M^moires des savants Hmngers^ puhlih par VAcadimie 
royate drs sciencesy des lettres, et des heaux-arts de 
BelgiquCy 1898.] 

This work" consists of three parts—(1) an essay on the 
history of Buddhism, (2) an essay on tan trie literature, 
together with the text of a tantric work, the Adikarmapradlpay 
and an analysis of its contents, and (3) an edition of the 
commentary on the ninth chapter of the Bodhicarydvat&ra. 

The Sanskrit works here published for the first <time are 
of considerable importance for the history of Northern 
Buddhism, and M. Poussin as editor deserves our thanks 
for what is evidently a careful and trustworthy piece of 
work. The few remarks here possible will be directed 
rather to the two essays—(1) on the history of Buddhism 
generally, and (2) on that particular phrase of the tnaMydm 
commonly called tantric. 

The theses which M. Poussin undertakes to maintain are 
sufficiently startling. He protests against the view very 
generally accepted that the Pali scriptures are the best 
extant representatives of Buddhism in an early form, and 
contends that the Northern scriptures preserve the traces 
of a far older state of things. He also lays stress on the 
importance for the comprehension of early Buddhism of 
a study of the tantras—works which have been universally 
regarded as nqt only extremely late in point of date, but 
also as embodying ideas of an essentially non-Buddhistio 
character^ due entirely to lor^gn importation. The discussion 
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of these propositions raises a number of questions on which 
great diversity of opinion exists among the best qualified 
students of Buddhism. It must suffice here to take one 
or two main points only, and to view them in the light of 
evidence, the validity of which will in most cases be equally 
admitted by M. Poussin himself. 

In the first place. Why are we no longer to regard the 
Pali scriptures as pourtraying an early form of Buddhism P 
M. Poussin says:— 

> 

(p. 30.) “ Le canon piili fut ecrit, nous ^it-on, 

sous le regne de Vattagsimani, aux environs du 
commencement de notre pre.” 

(p. 3.) “ La formation dcs Ecritures et la vie du 

Maitre d’apres des documents, qui datent du ou du 
4« siecle de notre ere, e’est uue ontreprise illusoire.” 

(p. 32.) On a cru trouver, dans les titres 

d’ouvrages sacres, cites par un ddit et recoramandds 
d rattontion des ficlelcs, la preuve de I’existence 
a cotie ^poquo rccuh'e, des Ecritures canoniques 
singhalaises. M. Honart d(5clare cette conclusion 

inadmissible, et, sans nul doute, avec raison .... 
Mais . . . . ce fait demouro incontestable qua 

les boiiddhistes ' du 3® siecle avant notre ere pos- 
sedaient dcs livres ecrits, ou sus par ccour, entoures 
d’uno v<^neration particuli^re et qu’on tenait pour 
reviles, . , . . ila contenaient en germe les 

Ecritures depuis canoniques.” 

(Id., note,) “Les inscriptions ne prouvent pas 
I’antiquit^ da canon de languo palie, mais elles 
demontrent I’ancieunet^ des Ecritures (Sutras et 
Vinayas).” 

Leaving aside all discussion of the date here assigned 
to the formation of the Southern canon—a date which will 
certainly not be universally accepted—we ipay notice that 
M. Poussin admits (1) that worla which formed the basis 
' -of subsequent canonical books actually existed in the third 
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century b.c. —^how much earlier we know not, simply because 
we happen to have no earlier inscriptions; and (2) that 
at that period these works were regarded with a peculiar 
veneration and held to be revealed. 

The manifest deductions from these admissions are (1) that 
the Southern Buddhist scriptures, even if modern in form— 
a point by no means proved—may certainly be ancient in 
substance; and (2) that works, which in the middle of 
the third century b.c. were regarded as inspired, must 
have jsxfsted for some very considerable time previously in 
order to gain this repute. Scriptures, other than the actual 
words of the Master or the accounts of his immediate 
disciples, are not accepted as inspired without the sanction 
which is only given by age and thb approval of generations. 
There is, therefore, nothing inherently absurd about the 
date— circa 380 b.c. —usually assigned to the earliest 
Southern Buddhist scriptures in their original form. So 
much will be admitted. The question is; What reasons 
have we for holding that the Piili scriptures, as we have 
them, are untrustworthy representatives of these originals ? 

This is M. Poussin’s main point. Referring to the 
general belief in the authenticity of the Southern canon, 
he says (p. 4): “ Cette pieuse hypothese ne tient pas centre 
lea faits.” Now what are these “ facts ” P Apparently they 
are chiefly two: (1) The philosophical cast of Buddhism as 
represented in the Pdli books necessarily presupposes the pre- 
existence of an earliert simpler^ more popular form. (2) Evidence 
derived from the inscriptions of Asoka and the Bharhut 
sculptures. ' 

Let us examine these separately. (1) M. Poussin says:— 

(p. 35.) L’^difice ing^nieux des Singhalais repose 
en derni^re analyse sur une s^rie de conceptions d’un 
caractSre scolastique, lesquelles supposent d’autres 
id4es plus simples; Pexamen de ces conceptions 
entratne une conclusion importante: Pantiquit4 des 
id4es mahayanistes, concliu>ion qui sera conflrin^e par 
I’dtude des sources du nord.” ^ 
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Now wbetlter this is a fact, or whether this is assumption 
pure and simple, depends entirely on the evidence. What 
evidence is there to prove that Buddhism was, in its origin, 
a popular ** religion ? It is much to be desired that 
M. Poussin had thought fit to g^ve us an orderly statement 
of the steps by which his examination of these “ scholastic 
conceptions ” has led him to this important conclusion. He 
has nowhere done so, and we search in Tain through his 
large quarto to discover the path for ourselves. He really 
seems to argue that ** such is the case, because it mqst be 
so an application of the argument from necessity, which 
is certainly not in place here. It may be confidently 
affirmed in direct opposition to M. Poussin’s view that what 
we do know of Buddhisifi during the period for which we 
have documentary evidence, and that what we can infer 
from the analogy of other Indian religions, alike tend to 
the opposite conclusion, viz., that the “philosophical” form 
is early and the “popular” form late. Can anyone deny 
that the whole history of Buddhism has been marked by an 
ever-increasing power of adapting itself to its surroundings 
and of assimilating popular ideas P Does anyone suppose 
that the popular phases of Brahmanism are not immensely 
later than the philosophical ? Is it not, indeed, somelames 
possible to trace the transition from one to the other—for 
instance, from the poga of the earliest Upanishads to the 
poga of the sectarian IJpanishads? There is no reason 
whatever for supposing that Buddhism was an exception 
to the general rule. Its object wds the same as that of 
other Indian religions of the period—the attainment of 
freedom from the never-ending round of mundane existences; 
and the means by which this object was to be attained 
was the Bame~~the knowledge of the Truth. There can 
be little doubt about the intimate connection which exists 
between the doctrines of Buddhism as represented in the 
Pali scriptures and the docMnes of the earliest Upanishads 
and even in ^ngiluology there ih a striking resemblance 
between this fo^ol Buddhism and the llatapathabrahmaQa. 
What valid reason can be given ior supposing that the 
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toaoHi)^ of the Buddha was not primarily addressed, like 
that of the rishis of the earliest Upanishajds aod of the 
^atapathabrahnia:^a, to tho thoughtful and intelligent few, 
and only extende4 later to the poor, unenlightened, 
unreasoning masses P With regard to the popular con* 
tamination of Buddhism, no one will dispute the trutk of 
a statement of M. Seuart, which is quoted, curiously enough, 
by M. Poussin (p. 44) in favour of his own view, but which 
in reality clinches the argument against him in merciless 
fa8hio:gi 


** II a de tout temps existe dans I’lnde, au-dessous 
du niveau brahraaniqije, une couche profonde d^id^es,' 
de croyanccB, et de traditions .... qui, au 
prix de bien des retouches, ont conquis finalement 
leur place dans le cadre offi.ciel de la constitution 
religieuse.” * 

Precisely, these popular ideas "ont conquis finalement 
leur place." Like the thorns in tho parable of the Sower, 
they have sprung up and choked the pure uncontaminated 
Word. This is the story of Indian—and other—religions. 

(2) With much that M. Poussin says in regard to the- 
evidence of the inscriptions of ASoka and the Bharhut 
sculptures probably everyone will agree; but it is difficult 
to see how this beam on bis argument that the Pali scriptures 
are untrustworthy representatives of an early form of 
Buddhism. The inscriptions of ASoka certainly show the 
existence of a number of 'Buddhist sects at that period. 
But has anyone ever seriously denied this? These sects 
in the Southern Church no doubt go back to a very early 
period; but they probably, for the most part, acknowledged 
the same scriptures. Like the sects of Protestantism at 
the present day, they chiefly diflered as to their inter* 
pretatlon of these scriptures. The sculptures. Bharhut 
no doubt illustrate stories which are nowhere t 9 ,.fa« 4^aud 
in the Jatakas; but there is reason why ihc Buddhists 
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of a particular locality should not have embodied in tbe 
decoration of their stiipas a host of local legends and 
traditions. One does not attach too much importance to 
the subjects depicted in the stained-glags windows and the 
. monkish carvings of our ancient cathedrals as evidence of 
the doctrines and practices of contemporary Christianity! 

M. Poussin’s second essay on tantrism is a minute 
investigation of a very unpleasant subject. He is constantly 
pointing out the importance of such an investigation for 
the proper comprehension of early Buddhism ; but, when 
one seeks in his essay for any adequate reasons for this 
belief, there are none, absolutely none, to be found. Ho 
admits that many books of the Northern canon are free 
from all traces of these doctrines; and he quotes (p. 7ti, 
note 2) the opinion of Professor Kern that tantrism can 
scarcely have flourished before 700 a.d., as it is unknown 
to the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. These are certainly 
very cogent reasons for the prevailing belief. What has 
M. Poussin to say to the contrary ? The only vestige of 
an argument which he adduces is based on a passage quoted 
(p. 70, note 2) from Taranatha {floruit circa 1608 a.d.); 
and as M. Poussin will not admit the evidence of the Pali 
scriptures for events which, according to his view, preceded 
them by some five centuries, so he will surely not attach 
too much importance to this statement of Taranatha, which 
refers to a condition of affairs existing some sixteen 
centuries before his time. What, then, does Taranatha’s 
statement amount toP He says that the tantric doctrines 
and practices are coeval with the mahat/dna^ but that 
they were originally kept with great secrecy. If this 
proves anything, it tends to show that these ideas were 
secretly and gradually introduced into Buddhism, and 
it would incline us to regard the whole mahdyana as 
comparatively late. ^ 

< 

It has been necessary to deal at length with M. Poussin’s 
main propositions, and to set forth Some of the reasons 
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which would seem to sland in the way of their general 
acceptance. Tt only remains to express admiration for the 
Tery wide and varied learning which this hook shows, and 
for the brilliance with i^hich it is written. Unfortunately 
the brilliance is too often of that kind which seems to 
delight in raising imposing superstructures on very in¬ 
adequate foundations. 


E. J. Bapson. 
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I. Contents op Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Journal Asiatique. Sorie ix, Tome xi, No. 2, 

F4er (L.). Kokalika. 

Courant (M.). Slelo chinoise du royaumd de Ko-kou-rye. 
Parisot (M.). L© dialect© de MaTula. 

Sene ix, Tome xi, No. 3. 

Chavannes (E.). Voyageurs chinois ohez les Khitan et 
les Joutcken. 

Parisot (M.). Ii© dialect© de Ma'lula. 

II. Zeiischbift dee I)eut.schen Moroenl^dischen Gesellschaft. 

Band lii, Heft 2. 

Mann (0.). Quellenstudien zur Geschichte d)3S Ahmed 
Sah Durrani. 

Spiegel (F.). Die alien Eeligionen in Eran. 

Huart (Cl.). Le t^ri au temps de Timour. 

BaOher (W.). Das j udisch-bpobarische Gedicht Chudaidad, 
Vloten (G. van). Zur Abbasidengeschichte. 

Mahler (£.). Der Schaltoyklus der Babylonier. 

Bohtlingk (0.). Miscellen. ' f ' 

Foy (Willy).» Avesta, . 

Aufrecht (Th.). Bemerkungen zu BoMMgka Indischen 
Sprnohen. 
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Bdhtlingk (0.). Naclitragliches zu EY. 10. 95. 8. 

Opport (J.). Der Kalender der alten Perser. 

Thomas (J. W.). The Indian Game of Chess. 

Aufrecht (Th.). Uber einen eigentumlichen Gebrancli 
Ton 

Francke (H.). I)ie Eespektssprache im Ladaker tibetischen 
Bialekt. 

Brockelmann (0.). Nochmals Landauer. 

Laufer (B.). Fiinf indische Fabeln. 

Eadloff(W.). Zum Kudatku Bilik. • , 


II. Obituaky Notices. 

Theodor Sehvltze. 

We regret to have to announce the death, at tlie ago of 
74, of Ober-presidialrath Theodor Schultze, the translator 
of the Dharamapada into Gorman and the author of 
*‘Ved4nta und Buddhismus.” Formerly in the Danish 
service, he entered the German service after the war, and 
rose to a high position in Berlin. Always interested in 
philosophical thought and in ethical progress, he was 
a diligent student of so much of Indian speculation as 
is accessible in translations; and looked forward to the 
influence of the Yedanta, and especi'ally of Buddhism, in 
Europe as a most hopeful sign of ethical life and as full 
of promise for ethical progress in the future. The book 
in which he gives the reasons for his faith is full of value 
for the Indianist, and deserves to be much more widely 
known, as containing many acute interpretations and many 
suggestive comparisons with European writers (Schopenhauer 
especially, but alsoChristian writers on Ethics). The 
deceased soho|^, .nl the time of his death, had just finished 
e^^.ti^slatkin Ihu) German of Locke’s Essay, and this is 
now in the press. 
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Dr. E. B. Landis. 

By the death of Dr. Landis, at Chemulpo, Corea, we have 
lost a member in the prime of life and just when he was 
beginning to give us the results of years of bard work, 
and to be known as an authority on the languages of and 
matters connected with Corea. 

Eli Barr Landis was born in Lancaster, Pa., America, 
and was»cducated at the IJniversity of Pennsylvania, where 
he took his degree in medicine. After being some time 
Assistant Physician at the lunatic asylum of Lancaster, 
he moved to Philadelphia^ and soon after that, feeling 
anxious to devote himself to missionary work, he joined 
the mission of the Church of England iu Corea as a medical 
missionary, engaging in 1890 to servo there for five years. 
From the day of his landing till his death he gave himself 
up to his medical work and to studying the Chinese and 
Corean languages and the people of. the country, their 
history, customs, beliefs, and lines of thought; realizing, 
what is too often not thought of, that the first step in 
missionary work is to get to understand all about the 
people whom one wishes to influence. With this in view 
he lived in a small native house as a Corean, without any 
European surroundings save his books. Having a re¬ 
markable talent for languages, a keen delight in all sorts 
of antiquarian research, and a simple pleasant manner with 
the people, he succeeded in becoming proficient in the Corean 
vernacular, a good Chinese scholar, and a trusted friend 
of the natives, so that he acquired a large stock of informa¬ 
tion about the country, especiall/r in the way of history, 
folklore, and demonology. Bishop Corfe writes: “The 
industry with which he attacked Chinese literature and 
Corean colloquial, the kindliness of his manner to Coreans, , 
enabled him to he the most remarkably as he was the most 
hardworking, , versatile, and successful j^mber of the ♦ 
mission staff. His income never exoee® .^.0^ whi^ 
was all I could give him, and with which he was always 
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qjlite content, managing (I know not how) to save monev 
from it to support a Corean lad, whom he adopted as his 
son, and to buy himself books which always illustrated, 
his love of antiquarian learning lie was much attracted 
to Coiean folklore, and wrote papers thereon. His know* 
ledge of Chinese script piomised to be phenomenal, I never 
knew a man who in so short a time managed to acquire 
BO many characters Another witness of his life says 
he loved the people, and they are not easy to love, and 
he acquired a knowledge of the people such as had been 
rarely, if ever, equ illod by anyone in Corea.” 

Shortly hefoic his death J)r. Landis sent to the Ro^al 
Asiatic Society a yaluable oonnnunication, “ Biographical 
Notes of Ancibnt Corea,” contdining notices of the Rulers 
of Corea from bc 23b5 to \.n. 925, i.e, the Sm La, the 
Ko Kou Ryo, tlio Pdik Ch\ci, and the Kd Eak Kouk 
Dynasties. Tin fortunately room could not be found for 
the paper at the piiscnt time in tho Jomnal, but it is 
one which well shows the author’s gre.it diligence and 
scholarship. Tins is not the place to hpeak of Dr. Landis’ 
work as a raedual man or missionary, but it may be 
montioned tli.if the sei vices he rendered to the sick and 
wounded during tho Chino-ffapan War weio conspicuous, 
and were recognized by the Governments of both nations, 
and the Empeior of China conftriod on him the Order 
of the Double Dragon. 

0 . 0 . 


III. Notes and News, 

MaEakh^nd 0\bvinos. —The two plates on the adjoining 
page have been prepai^ed from photographs (kindly lent by 
# the lion. Mrs. Hope) of two of the carvings exhibited to 
the Society at the meeting of Tuesday, Nov. 9, 1897, as 
reported in the Journal for the curreixt year, p. 211. 



CARVINGS PROM MAI AKAND. 





CARVINGS FROM MALAKAND. 
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Indian Institute, Oxford. — Dr. Liiders, Assistant 
librarian at the Indian Institute, has received the appoint- 4 
ment of Privat-docent at the University of Gottingen. 

India Office Library. —Mr. Thomas, of Trinity College,' % 
Cambridge, co-translator with Professor Cowell of Ba^a^s 
Harsa Carita (published in our Oriental Translation ^'’und 
Series), has been appointed Sub-Librarian to the’India OflSice, 
on the retirement of Mr. Wade. 

Mrs. Bode, the editor of the text of the Sasanavamsa, 
and autjior of the article on “Women Leaders of the 
Buddhist Reformation “ in the Journal for 1893, pp. 517 
and 763, has received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Berne. 

British Museum. —Mr.‘Bendall, Professor of Sanskrit 
at the University College, London, has retired from his 
appointment in the Department of Oriental printed books 
and MSS. in the British Museum, which he has held for 
the last sixteen years. He will now devote himself to the 
publication of Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. 

The Hodgson Drawings at Paris. —In the lUnioires 
prhenth d VAmMmk doa Inscriptions (P’’ ser., tome xi) 

M. A. Foucher has published a “ Catalogue des Peintures 
N^pdlaises et Tibetaines de la Collection B.-H. Hodgson 
h la BibHotheque de I’lnstitut de France.” It is rather 
surprising to find no allusion in this paper to the prior one 
by M. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire in the Journal dcs Sarants 
for 1863 (F4v., pp. 96-112; Mars, pp. 175-189). M, Foucher 
says, in a parenthesis (p. 6), that, according to a note found 
in the case, the collection of paintings was sent to the 
Institute in 1866; and, in a footnote, with reference to 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s statement that it was in 1858, and in 
support of the later date, he adds that the manuscript notes 
explanatory of the drawings were found in a separate case 
from that containing the paintings. But M. BarthMemy 
St.-Hi]aire’s account refers, to the whole collection, paintings, 
drawings, and copies by Rijm^insinh, with the explanatory 
legends in Sanskrit by the Bandya Amrita-nanda; and if 
they were all in the Institute in 1862, they could not have 
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been presented only in 1866. An examination of the 
donation record of tbe Institute would at once have fixed 
the exact date. 

About twenty years ago I examined, with much interest, 
this Hodgson collection, and was strongly impressed with 
the opinion, previously expressed by M. Barthelemy St.- 
Hilaire,* that as very important illustrations of Buddhist 
iconography, authoritatively explained, these pictures should 
be published in full. Ho description or catalogue can supply 
this desideratum. And now, when good reproductions can 
bo published so cheaply, there should be no serious difficulty 
in the way of making them available to students. 

J. Burgess. 

( 

^ Tub CorTic Version of the New Testament, with 
Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and English Translation. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.)—This elaborate edition of the 
Moniphilio Gospels has received a warm welcome from 
scholars interested in Coptic and in the criticism of the 
New Testament. The personality of the editor is familiar 
to Orientalists, and why he should have concealed it in his 
work is a puzzle; it is certain that his reason cannot be 
the desire to evade responsibility; and the trouble which 
he took to obtain tbe best guidance for the various parts 
of his work, his painstaking collations of MSS., and his 
faithful rendering make it exceedingly unlikely that any 
judgment passed on his execution of his design will be 
other than sympathetic. Surely the Arabic name Mankarius 
(p. xcvii) stands not for the Latin Mercurius, but for the 
Greek Macarius ? 

Alankara Literature. — In Part II of Notes on 
Alahkara LitemUire** (IJdbhata’s text), please make the 
following corrections:— 

I. 5. Instead of “prathamaih paryupasitah ” read 
pramathaih,” etc. 

7. For ** ahtavargena ” read “ tavargena.” 

G. A. J. 


^ Se^ also JoiWH , of Itidian Art and Jndustf'^f 1898. 
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The ViziANAGRAM Sanskrit Series, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Arthur Venis, M.A. Oxon, Principal 
of Sanskrit College, Benares. 

This excellent Series owed its existence to the enthusiasm 
and liberality of the Maharaja of Vijayanagara, and the^ 
first volume appeared in 1890, the year in which, under 
the same distinguished patronage, the issue was commenced 
of the second edition of the JUig-Veda-Snmhitd edited by 
Professor F. Max Muller. And now, while still in its 
infancy, the Publishers, Messrs. E. J. Lazarus & Co., . 
Benares, write that, in consequence of the lamented death 
of the Maharjija, the Series .has come to an end. Will not 
some other of our enlightened Indian Princes come forward 
and assume the financial responsibility hitherto so nobly 
borne by one of themselves? In these da^s it is useless 
to look for help from the Government of India in work of 
this kind; and perhaps, after all, it is more in accordance 
with the fitness of things that India’s ancient literature 
should be preserved from extinction by the efforts of her 
own sons. The splendid attempt in this direction made . 
by the late JVIahadeo ChimnujI Apte, of Bombay, and the 
large suras expended by him on the undertaking, are still 
fresh in our memories. The following works, all complete, 
have been brought out in the Series under notice:— 

Appayadikshita’s Siddfiajitalch, with extracts from the 
Srikrshnalaihkara of Acyutakrshnanandatirtha. 

The Pancapddika of Padmapada. 

The Pancap&dikCivivarana of Prakasatman, with extracts from 
the TV 'kmdlpana and Bhavaprakafsiku. 

The Bhdshyn of Prasastapada, with Sridhara’s Nyuyakandall. 
The Vivaramprameyasahgraha of Vidyaranya. 

The Saptapaddrthi of ^ivaditya, with the commentary 
Mitabhashini. 

The Nydyamanjari of Jayantabhatta. 

The HTydym&frm, with Vatsyayana’s Bbasbya, and extracts 
from the Nyayavartika and Tiltparyatika. 

1898. 
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The Brhataamhitd of Varahamihira, with the commentary of 
Bhattotpala. 

The Veddntakalpataru of Amalananda. 

The Ved&ntakalptttamparimala of Appayadikshita. 

The Nyayavartikataiparyatlkd of Vacaspati Misra. 

The Spandapradipika of Utpalacarya. 

G. A. Jacob. 
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TO THE MEMBERS 

OF 

Ct)e :^0tatic S>ottetp. 


It will be in your recollection that last, year tbe Council 
of the Koyal Asiatic Society esiablisbed a Jubilee Gold 
Medal, to be awarded every third year, as an encouragement 
to Oriental learning amongst English-speaking people 
throughout the world; and that to meet the expense 
contributions were invited from Members of the Society. 

A beautiful design was prepared, and dies engraved, by 
Mr. Pinches; the lirst Medal was awarded, on tlie report 
of a Committee of Selection, to Profe.ssor. Cqwell, and was 
presented to him by Lord Reay at a Special General 
Meeting of the Society, the proceedings of which will be 
found reported in our Journal for July. 

The expenses already incurred have amounted to j£C0. 
The first list of subscriptions came to £100, leaving a 
balance in baud of £40. It is estimated that the cost of 
providing a Medal will amount to u])wa^ds of £24, and as 
it is to be given every third year the annual expenditure 
will be about £8. A capital sum of £300 will therefore 
be required, that is to say, £260 in excess of the balance 
in hand. 

It seems highly desirable that the expense incurred in 
founding the Medal should be met from a permanent fund, 
and it is thought that for this object the Members of the 
Society may be disposed to contribute, either by donations 
or by subscriptions, for a term of years. Any contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, and 
published in the Society’s Journal. 


1898. 


A. N. WOLLASTON, 

Chairmin of Committee. 
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FIRST LIST OF SIJBSCRIFTIONS. 
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d. 

Mr. P. P. Arbuthnot 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Lilloy . 
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0 

Mr. IJ. 11. Badou-Powell... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. McDouall . 

1 

0 

0 

Mons. A. Barth. 

1 

0 

0 

Ibrofessor D. Margoliouth 

1 

1 

0 

Profesisor Beudall . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. 11. Beveridge . 

1 

1 

0 

Prexf. Barhier de Meynard... 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. E, L. Brandreth 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. P. D. Mocatta. 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. E. G. Browne . 
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1 

0 

Sir M. Monior-Williams ... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Bwn . 

1 

1 

0 

Sir William Muir . 

3 

0 

0 

Dr. 0. Ondringhm . 

1 

1 

0 

Professor P. Max Miillcr ... 

2 

0 

0 

Professor E, B, Cowell ... 

3 

0 

0 

Mr. R. A. E. Neil ., 

1 

1 

0 

Dr. R. N,’Cn.st . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.s. riimmnr . 


0 

0 

I’rofessor Dounor. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. J. Preudcrgiist ... 

0 

3 

u 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff 

4 

u 

0 

'J'lie Pre.sidcnt, Lord Roay 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. J, P. Fleet. 

1 

0 

0 

The Miirtpicss of Uipun ... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. li. W. Frazer . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. .1. G. Scott. 

2 

2 

0 

Dr. M. Gnstor. 

1 

1 

0 

Mon.s. liinile Seuart. 

2 

0 

0 

Captain Gerini. 

I 

1 

0 

Mr. U. Sewell . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. E. J. W. Gibb. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. C. 11. Tawney . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs. Gibson . 

1 

1 

0 

Lieut. -Colonel It. C. Templo 

2 

2 

0 

Sir FiT(l('viek Goldsiiiul ... 

1 

1 

0 

Dr. T. H. Tbonifon. 

1 

1 

0 

Majitr-GeiM'inl GiKset 

1 

1 

0 

TIis llighnes.s the Maharaja 




Mr. U. GrUlitb. 

1 

1 

0 

of Truv uiicoro . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Heap . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. Dcvehajid TTttuinchand 

1 

1 

0 

Sir W. Wilson Tlimtor ... 

li 

3 

0 

Mr. M. J.M'alhouso. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. Irvine. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. T. Wallers. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. H. C. Kay. 

2 

12 

0 

Sir Raymond West . 

3 

0 

0 

Mr. J. Kennedy. 

1 

I 

0 

Mr. E.' H. Wlnu(i(‘lcl ... 

2 

2 

0 

His Highness Kerala Yannu 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. A. N. "Wollastou ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. F. W. LaMTouee 

1 

1 

0 





Dr. G. W. Ceil nor . 
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Mr. Guy T»e Strange. 

1 

1 

0 

£100 
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6 

Mrs, Lewis. 
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Mr. If. J. Allen. 1 1 0 Professor E.-Schrader ... 0 

Mr. W. C. Cupper . 1 l 0 “Mr.C. H.Tnwney(2iiddon.) 0 

General Forlong . 1 I 0 The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 0 

General Gusset (2nd dou.)... 3 0 0 Mr. G. W. Thati’her ... 0 

Professor D. Mnrgoliouth ProfesW Tiele. 0 

(2ud don.) . 10 0 0, Mr.A.N.Volla9ton(‘2nddon.) 0 

Mr.F.D.Mocafttt (2uddon.) 3 0 0 

Mrs. Rylands . 2 2 0 
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IV. Additions to the Libraby. 

Pre!<ented hy the India Office. 

Di^ok (A. H.). Customary Law of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District. Vol. xvi. 8vo. Lahore, 1898. 

Sastri (ITarapraSad). Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2nd 
series. Vol. i, pts. 1 and 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1898. 

Presented by the Mysore Government. 

Rice (L.). Epipfraphia Caniatioa. Inscriptions in the 

Mysore District. Pt. ii. 4to. Bangalore, 1898. 

• 

Presented hy the A-uthor. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). A note on some block-pnn.ts from 

Khotan, with two facsimile plates. ^ 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Calcutta, 1898. 

Morris (H.). Charles Grant. 8vo. London, 1898. 

Sedlacok (Dr. Jaroslav). Al-Kitabu Mluvnice Arabskt'‘ho 

Ja5:yka. 

Chamberlain (B. II.). Things Japanese. 3rd edition. 

8 VO. London, 1898. 

Weber (A.). Vedische Beitriige. Pt. vii. Aus Alter 

4to. Berlin, 1898. 

Presented hy the Senate of the Calcutta University. 

Yusoof Khan Bahadur (lion. Moulvi Mahomed). Ma- 
horaedan Law on Divorce and matters relating to 
Divorce. Vol. iii. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1891-2.) 

‘ 8vo. Calcutta, 1898. 

Presented hy the Butch Asiatic Society. 

Catalogue der Land- en Seekarten. 

8 VO. 8* Gravenhage, 1898. 

Presented hy the Beutschen Morgenldndischen Oesellschaft, 
Sowa (R. von). Worterbuch des Dialekts der Deutschen 
Zigeuner.* (Abh. fur die Kunde der Morgenlatides, 
Bd. xi. No. 1.) , 8vo. Leipzig, 1898. 
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I^reBentHl hy the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Douglas (Prof. R. K.). Catalogue of Japanese Printed 
Books and MSS. in the British Museum. Fol. 

London^ 1898. 

f 

Pre,sented hy the Superintendent of Government Pniding, India. 

Grierson (G.). Linguistic Survey of India. 4 vols. 

Fol. Calcutta, 1898. 

Presented hy Mr. V. C. Seshncharn. ’ , 

t 

The TJpanishads. Isa, Kena, and Mundaka. Ist volume. 

Translated by S. Sitarama Sastri. 8vo. Madras, 1898. 

» 

Presented hy Professor Rhys Davids, 

Bonnoy (C. C.) and Carus (P.). Tho World^s Parliament 
of Religious and tlie Religious Parliament Extension. 

4to. Chicago, 1896. 

^Presented hy Mr. Jl. Beveridge. 

* 

Abu-l-Fazl. The Akbarnaraa, translated by H. Beveridge. 
Vol. i, fuse. 1. 8 VO. Calcutta, 1897. 

Presented by Mr. B. P. 8. Saraswati. 

Siddhanta Shiromani, with Bengali translation by B. P. 
Sara&wati. 8vo. Calcutta, 1897. 

Presented hy the Publishers. 

Basset (Ren4). Histoirc de la conquete de TAbyssinie. 
Texte Arabe, Traduction fran 9 ai 8 e, et Notes. 

8vo. Paris, 1897. 

Ferte (H.). Vie de Sultan Hossein Baik'ara, traduit de 
Kliond^mir. Pte. i. ' 8vo. Pam, 1898. 

Poussin (L. de la V.). Bouddhisme: il^tudes et Matdriaux. 
Adikarmapradipa^ Bodhicaryavataratika. 

4to. London, 1898. 

Sinnatamby (Letchimey). A Tale of Old Ceylon. 

. 4to. London, 1898, 
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Purohaaed. 

Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicoruni, edidit J. de Goeje. 
Farts i-iv: 

1. Al-Istakhri. Viae Kegtiorum. 

2. Ibn Huukal. Yiae et Begna. 

3. Al-Mokaddasi. Beacriptio Imperii Moslemicae. 

4. Indices, glossarium, et addenda et emendanda ad 

Partes i-iii. 

8 vo. Lug.’Bat., 1870-79. 
Buddbagbosa (Atthasulini). Commentary on tbe Bbamroa- 
lungani, cd. by Dr. E. Muller. (Pali Text Society.) 

8 vo. Lmdmt 1897. 
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A. 


B. 


Abu Shuja Arslan Khan, 4S6. * 

Afrasiyub, 467. 

Ahnuiu Khan, 490, 495. 
Aiita-Maitreya, 331. 

Alahkwa Litaraturo, pt. iii, 289. 

-a correction, 922. 

A-le, 521. 

Ali Arslan Khan, 472. 

Ali Tikin, 484. 

Al'Muzaffariye, containing a recent 
contribution to the study of ‘Omar 
Khayyam, 349. 

Alp Arslan, 489. 

Alphabet for languages not yet 
redubed to writing, 23. 

Angara, 191, 461. 

. ■ .. 1 ..— in Western India, 623. 

Angida, a Lohan, 342. 

An-mi, chief of Uighnrs of Ts‘in-chau, 
824. 

Anniversary meeting, 664. 

Apaokhi, founder of Khitan dynasty, 
816. 

Arabs not a sea-trading people, 248. 
Arahatship, 620. 

Archaeological problem, 629. 
Armenian dialect of seventeenth 
century, A42. 

■ " originally in Syriac 

characters, 839. 

An^n Khan link, 482. 

Arya-Vasumitra - bodlusattva . saiTgiti- 
ISstra, 331. 

A-shih-to, a Lohan, 342. 

Asita or Ajita, a Lohan, 342. 

Adta the seer, 649. 

AstAca’s Bhabra ei^pt, 639. 
Asok&Tadana, 645. 

Assa, the Egyptian Pharaoh, 244. 
Aveetic Gotama, 391, 637. 


Babylonian contract tablet, 876. 

- private coinage, 277. _ 

Badbx - Powell, B. il., origin of 
village land-tenures in India, 606. 

Bakuuda, 7.97. ^ 

Bandar, 797. 

Bankiira, 797. 

Bar Bahlul, Syro-Arnbic glossary, 840. 

Barsang Deo, liaja, 807. 

Beames, J., on Angana, 461. 

- - geography of the Kan¬ 
dahar iufloriiition, 795. 

Belasagliua, 467. 

. Muhammadan d 3 ma 8 ty, 

810. 

Benuall, C., common tradition of 
Buddhism, 870. 

- St. Petersburg series of 

Buddhist texts, 226. 

—— Notes on Indian litera¬ 
ture, 228. 

Berosus’ history of the Chaldaeans, 261. 

Bhabra edict of Asoka, 639. 

Bhadra, a Lohan, 337. 

Bhattipr5{u stupa, 582. 

Bhducar temple, 629- 

Bikam Chauu Raja, 807. 

Bikam Deo, Raja, 807. 

Bikunnaiit, Baja, 807. 

Bi-li-ko Tulfi 01 Uighuw, 815. 

Birdpur ruins, 467. 

Blaodem, C. Otto, Malay terminology 
of chess, 376. 

Boomerang, Indian, 379. 

Brahma a^habet, origin, 241. 

Bkowxr, E. G., notes on the 
literature and doctrines of the 
Mnrufi sect, 61. 

Buddha's birthplace : who found it P 
i99-'203. 
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Baddbum in CMna, 329 et seq. 

- 1 — common tradition, B70. 

— tiin will in, 47. 

Bnddbist litornturo, 741. 

■ I,— porsei-ution, 2(i8. 

-- prayhip wheel, 873. 

..— relics in PipraKwa fltupa, 

873. 

— -- remains in Swat Valley, 460. 

BOhlkr, G., note on a new S'akya 

inscription, 387. 

— -obituary, 696. 

Buner, Dr. Stein in, 488. 

BuHttBss, J., Hodgson drawings at 

Paris, 921. 

BnuN, 11., Omar Kbayyam, a note, 

866 . 


C. 

Calcutta, contemporary account of 
great storm of 1737, 29. 

Camadi identifled as Uamidin, a suburb 
of Jiruft, 44. 

Catrang-uamak, 389. 

Ceylon Archaeological Survey, 11. 
Cbagbra Tikin, 481. _ 

Ohaldueans active traders with India, 
247. 

Chalmbus, B., King of Siafn’s edition 
of the Pali TUiitaka, 1. 

____Tathagata, 103, 391. 

Chao-yuen-hno, king of Hia, 825. 
Ckattbkjba, M. N., an archaeological 
problem, 629. 

Chess, 389. 

-Malay terminology, 376. 

-origin and early history, 117. 

Chih-shih-tsu country identifled os 
Shi-tzu-kno, 332. 

China, northern frontagers, pt, ix, 
>407; pt. X. 809, 

Chinese Buddhism, 329 et seq. 

.. _ coinage introduced, 265. 

Chinghiz Khan and Uighnrs, 828. 
Chota-Panthnka, a Lohan, 343. 
Chr-onograms, Eastern, 715. 
Chu-ch‘a{t‘a)*Pan-t‘o-ka, a Lohgn, 
343. , „ 

Coinage, private, in Babylon and India, 
277-281. 

Commerce of Babylon with India, 241. 

__ — commencement, 242. 

Coptic version of the New Testament, 
922. 

Cnlla-Paduma-Jfitaka, 378, 

Cost, R. N., language of SomUiAand, 
96. 


Oust, E. N., survey of languages 
dialects of certain portions of British 
India, 36. 


D. 

Damana, king of Erapdapalla, 369. 
Danes at Tranquebar and Serampore, 
625. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys, Angara, 191. 

-- Indian sects in the time of 

Buddha, 197. 

—- * water ’ in Sinhalese, 198. 

-— shape of Indian letters, 228. 

-Asoka’s Bhabra fldict, 689. 

-■ Sambodhi, 619. 

Davids, Mrs, T. W. Ruvs, Will in 
Buddhism, 47. 

Deane, Major, discoveries in Swat 
. Valley, 460. 

Devadaha, 647. 

Dhammapacla-Atthakatha, 745 et seq. 
Dhar iron pillar, 143. 

Dice in India, 120. 

Dikshit, S. B., obituary, 708. 
Dravidians of India came from the 
West, 249. 

Dutahgada of Subhafa, 229. 


E. 

Eraq^palla identifled as Erapdol, 369. 


F. 

Fa-na-p*o>BB&, a Loban, 342. 

Fa-shfi-lo-fiih-to-lo, a Lohan, 338._ 

Fbhousok, D., Palk’s Bay and Strait, 
377. 

_ settlement of Danes at 

Tranquebar and Serampore, 626. 

_‘ water ’ in Sinhalese, 367. 

Flbet, J. F., conquests of Samudra- 
gmita, 369. 

FOnaBB, A., Who found Buddha s 
birthplace? 199. 


G. 

Ganeia in the Mah&hhorata, 381, 631. 
Gahgakytyaviveka,*232. 

Obiovb, W. , Archaeological Survey of 
Ceylon and its work, 11. 
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General nieelangB, 211, 4^3, 663. 
Geography of the Kandahfcr inscrip¬ 
tion, 795. 

Gerrha, centre of trade between 
' Chaldaeana and India, 247< 
Ghantai^a stupa, 583. 

Ghorfigh&t, 797. 

Gbosa^, storv of the merchant, 741. 
Gold Medal of R.A.S., 457. 

i meeting (Cowell), 681. 

-subscriptions, 709, 92S. 

Gotama in the Avesta, 391, 637. 

Gubi, 244. 

Gudaa, king of Lagash, 243. 


Hardy, E., story of the merchant 
Ghosaka, 741. • 

Har Parauri, 194. 

Harau Bughra Khan, 468. 

Hasan Bughra Khan, 471, 494. 

Hat-slieps-ut, Egyptian quwn, 244. 

-her great expwiition, 245. 

HmscHrELD, K., Muhannnodan En¬ 
cyclopaedia, 207. 

Hodgson drawings at Paris, 921. 

Horuimau Museum, Jain statue, 101. 

IIowoRTW, Sir H., northern fron¬ 
tagers of China, pt. ix, 467 ; pt. x, 
809. 

^urtifl sect, its literature and doctrines, 
61. 


I. 

Ibrahim Kha,n, 487. 

Ibr&him Lodi defeated, 796. 

Ilek Khan, 475. 

India, origin of village land-tenures, 
605. 

Indian alphabet, date 600 b.c., 242. 

- - -possibly brought from 

* Babylon, 274. 

. 1 . ' . architecture as derived from 
Babylon, negative evidence, 283-6 ; 

. bat dlrectlv influenced in ease of 
Viharas of Western India, 285. 

— --boomerang, 379. 

. land-trade, 257 ot seq. 

-letters, shape of, 228. 

-literature notes, 228. 

- .- porapa coinage, 241, 275-7. 

--- sea-l^ade, 249 et seq. 

. . sects in thi time of Buddha, 197. 

~ trade with Phoenicians and 
Chaldacans, 246-7. 


Inscriptions, Kandahfix, 796. 

-recently discovered S^Skyd, 

' 387. 

-from the Makkhand Pass, 

619. 

Iron pillar of Dh&r, 143. 

Irvine, W., two corrections in 
Dr. Jlieu's Brit. Mas. Persian Cata¬ 
logue, 373. , 

letiwa-nama, 63, 


J. 

Jacob, G. A., Alaiikara literatorf, 
a correction, 922. 

-Vizianagram Sanskrit 

Series, 923. 

-notes on Alonkora 

literature, pt. iii, 289." 

Jain statue in the Ilorniman Museum, 

■ 101 . 

Jatnkas aud Sanskrit graramariauB, 17. 

Javid(in-i-Kabir/i61 et s»?q. 

Jelal-ud-din Khizr or Jaghor Khan^' 
499. 

Ju-ta-shgng-lun, the Mahaydnavata- 
raka-4a8tra, 331. 


K. 

Kadr Khan Jehril, 494. 

Kaiika or Kala, a Lohan, 338. 
Kalinjari Bdja, 807. 

Kdlputaru commentary on the Bharaatl, 
230. 

Kamran, Prince, 795. 

Kanaka, the Bharndvaja, 336. 

-the Yatsa, a Eoban, 336. 

Kan^lifir inscription, geography of, 
795. 

Ka-no-ka-Fa-tflo, a Lohan, 335. 
Ka-uo-ka-Po-li-tou-shS, a Lohan, 
336. 

Eapilavastu in the Buddhist books, 533. 

-- described by Asoka and 

4 ^hinese pilgrims, 540. 

-destroyed, 664. 

. .— position, 680. 

- site, 636. 

Eartrpura, 198. 

Kailapnra probably Mohanlalganj, 625. 
Kau^amb!, site identified, 603, 

-and Srfivasti, 603. 

Kavyaprakada, rules and examples. 289. 
Ke-itiang-li, Elum of Uighurs of Ansi, 
813. 
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XxHKSST^ J., the early commerce of 
Babylon with India, 241. 

Kbitans, their conquests, 81fi. 

Khizr Khan, 490. 

Kho mound, 611. 

SJiu*bbal Chand, 374. 

Kieuiokn, F., kings of Pragjyotisa, 
384. 

-Jain statue in the 

Ilomiman Museum, 101. 

. — -Jatiikas and Sanskrit 

grammarians, 17. 

Kino, Major J. S., language of Somali¬ 
land, 370. 

. — - - Red Sea, 617. 

Kirghises attack Eastern Uighnrs, 812. 
Kola, 647. 

Kona, city of Eouakiimuni, 662. 
Konakamiiui, Buddha, 661. 

Kosam not KauArinibl, 603. 

Kosho Zaidam inscriptions, 811. 
Krokusandha. Buddha, 661. 

Kuan Hsiu, Chinese artist, 330. 
Kudat-ku Bilik, 494. 

Kudur-uakhuutn, 263. 

Kiii-tze, later tiipitul of Uighurs, 823. 
Kukiiltttsh ^iin, 373. 
Kun-tc-pan-t‘au, the Ptili Knpdo- 
vnhan, 330. 

Kuslian, town hctwocn Khorasaii -and 
China, 811. 


L. 

Land-tenures (village) in India, origin, 
60.6. 

Landis, Dr. E. B., obituary notice, 
919. 

Languages and dialects of British 
India, 36. 

, Library members, 680, 710. 

Lohan (eighteen) of Chinese Buddhist 
temples, 329. 

Lo-hu-lo, a Lohau, 340. 

Luhita river, 547. 

Liinibiui Garden. 626, 636. 
Lun-koiig-^, Tibetan king, 813. 
Lupton, \V., Hot Parauri, 194. 


M. 

MAcnoNitL, A. A., origin and early 
bistory of chess, 117. 

Magan, 243-4. 

Mahubbaruta MSS. in B.A.S. Wbish 
Collection, 147. 


Mahabharata, Gapeia in, 380. 

--text, 379. 

Mahabhashya and the Jatakas, 17 
et seq. 

Mahakasyapa, 330. 

Makanama, 664. 

Mahayanavataraka-Sflstra or Ju-ta- 

sheng'liin, 331. • 

Mahmud Khan I, 491. 

-II, 491. 

_1- Nasr Bnghra Khan, 487. 

Malakhand carvings, 920. 

-inscription, 619. 

Malay parallel to CuUa - Paduma- 
Jutaku, 376. * 

-tfirminology of chess, 376, 

Mallika, 5i)4. 

Mang-te-le, Uighnr general, 812. 
Manoratha-Purani, 743 et seq. ^ ^ 
Manii and the Fish of Dravidian origin, 
•261. ' ■ 

Mar Abhat monastery, 840. 

Marco Polo’s Camadi, 43. 
Mauooliovth, D. S,, Syro-Armeman 
dialect, 839. 

Membership, new rule, 680, 710. 

Mir Ma’sura, 79.>. 

Monnis, II., alphabet for languages 
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